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Tlie Natm'e mtd Functions 
of Creative Leadership 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE NATURE OF LEADERSHIP 
IN EDUCATION 




c 

Vm-ZREATIVE leadership has been the mainspring of progress 
in America since the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
when small groups of Europeans began to settle in the area 
wliicli was to become tlie United States. Tliese immigrants left 
behind them, for a variety of individual reasons, the centuries- 
old restraints which had controlled the behavior of serf, freed* 
man, merchant, and nobleman in the old world. Tliey came to 
an empire where tlie ruler to be obeyed was uncompromising 
nature. But nature, unlike human monarchs, was a ruler who 
was waiting to be subdued and transformed into an almost 
incredibly generous and benevolent servant of the men and 
women who liad the courage to tame him. Creative, coopera- 
tive leadership was equal to tlie task. 

By a happy combination of circumstances, a substantial num- 
ber of tlie people ivho trickled into the colonial periphery of 
the new continent brought with them dreams of a better w’orld 
for tliemselves and tlieir children. Tliey were dreams diml)- 
sensed, but nonetheless powerful and compelling; dreams 
based on a thrilling concept ne\v to the mind of man. 

This concept was the revolutionary idea lliat political, in- 
tellectual, and religious freedoms for all men held the promise 
3 





CHANGING INTEBPRErATlONS OF LEADERSHIP . 9 
ington, the Iron Duke who bested Napoleon at Waterloo in 
1815, is quoted as liaving said that die battle was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, the famed British school where many! 
of his officers had studied and presumably acquired the power/ 
and discipline of leadership.* TJiis concept of leadership has 
been with us since the dawn of civilization: a picture of the 
decisive man on liorseback, directing the activities of others 
through his superior wsdom and secure in the supreme con- 
fidence that he alone knows what ought to be done at the 
moment This concept may, perhaps, be applied to the winning 
of a few battles of long ago, but modem knowledge is increas- 
ingly questioning its effectiveness in the everyday living of 
today. 

Qualities of the “Great Leader.” According to Posey,® a politi- 
cal scientist who has studied (he nature of leadership inten* 
sively, great leaders frqm Pericles or Alexander tlie Great to 
Winston Cliurchill or Franklin D. Roosevelt, embody certain 
personal characteristics or attributes: (1) a striking breadth I— 
and grasp of mformaihn, (2) clear and pronovneed opinions ^ 
on practically all matters, both in and outside their realms of I 
activity, (S) strong confidence in themselves, (4) a high level j 
of skill in self-expression, and (5) an outreaching willingness / 
to accept responsibility. 

For the most part, Posey’s attributes seem desirable or at 
least acceptable personal qualities. It is not the nature of the 
leader’s personality that is questioned here. It is tlie role ^vhich 
these personal attributes play in motion toward some worth- 
while goal, in the acluevement of which other human beings 
are e.xpected to p.articipate. 

Since tlie efficacy of tlie traditional arbitrar}' role of leader- 
ship has been examined \vith growing scepticism, both in indus- 
try and elsewhere, several flaws in its assumed effecliyeness 
have been revealed. In tlie first place, the so-calied “Great 


7 A more accurate and mov*g conjjnent V iJie Ot'ke was in his 1815 dis- 
patches: "NotWng except a battle Josl can behalf so nwlancholy as a battle ’fton 
^ 8 RoUin B. Posfy. Chainnan. Tlie Depar^t of ^hUc^Saww. Northwest- 
ern University, in a lecture to doctoral omdidates. December 8. 19o_. 
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Leader” is one who well may weaken his followers because of 
the ver>’ fact that he is respected by them for something akm 
to omniscience. Acceptance of the "fact of greatness may 
blind followers to reasonable criticism and often results in un- 
thinking acquiescence. Almost inevitably the Great Leader 
loses perspective through the absence of the freshening stimuli 
of critical associates. By surrounding themselves wdth those 
who arc either incapable of voicing doubts and constructive 
suggestions or afraid to do so, such leaders inay well be paving 
the road to their own ultimate ruin. 

Secondly, there is the ever-present danger that the Great 
Leader, as he accepts the myth of his infallibility, may tend to 
blame circumstances, such as inadequate subordinates or just 
plain bad luck,” for his own faulty planning. Materials pub- 
lished since World War II* suggests that this problem beset 
Adolf Hitler, especially after his "spectacular victories in 
Europe in 1940-1941 convinced [him] that in his grasp of milL 
tary and strategic questions he was su periorJtP -h is generals.”*® 
Forester” also has concluded, affer^reful study, that, more 
than a century earlier Bo naparte was bea ten, in part at least, 
because of an analogous loss of perspective with regard to bis 
personal limitations. 

Finally, in this critical look at the Great Leader, it seems 
reasonable to point out that a "strong man” rarely dares tolerate 
rival leaders, even though they may be loyal followers, who 
arc_accor(^d acclaim^ comparable to his own. Thus there is 
created the dilemma of the follower whose experiences qualify 
him but poorly to succeed to a leadership role precisely because 
he lias been so well trained to follow’ orders. Small wonder that 
the political or financial empires of many Great Leaders have, 
tended to unravel within a few years after the leaders’ deaths.; 


t'V Records. Unpublished Stenographic 

" The AtZonhe ^^onthhJ. 186:29-3-1, 

K-Ii Allml/c 190; 



EDUCATION AND SELF-REALIZATION • S 
of tlie major goals of educational leadersliip in order to insure 
Uie in^vidual’s ability to read and interpret tbe Scriptures. 
Soon, however, the significance of an educated electorate was 
recognized.' The new arrival in America w^s quick to note that 
the dogma of the Old Worlds caste system— "you can not and 
da ^not try to_ rise aboye juour station 

true for his children, particularly if they could obtain an edu-. 
cation. Thus to the goal of religious and ethical values was/ 
added the principle that each child had a right to self-fulfillj 
ment through education. 

Deep are tlie roots of creative, insightful leadersliip in the 
United Stales. Great is the task of that leadership in the critical 
present if it is to be worthy of the proud educational traditions 
of the past, traditions without which the present as we know it 
would never have existed. 

Tlic Cliallenge to Leadership Today. In a widely read article 
of a few years ago, Henry Steele Commager, tlje historiaD, 
credited public education with four vital contributions. He 
wrote that the schools liad helped self-government to work by 
providing an enlightened citizenr y, by creating -national unit y 
in the face of powerful disrupting forces, by promoting the^ 
; ?uccessful American ization of milUons who iinmigratedhwo 
betweeiTTsiolindlSTorand by e nabling the most polyglot o f 
modem societies, to stand strong and fr ee without riotous social 
and economic privilege or ruinous political divisions.'* 

The great challenge to creatioe educational leadership lodatj 

is to insure that the schools continue to contribute as sig- 

nifeanily as they have in the pas^lo the reaUzatior^of a cs>n- 

tinualhfiniprovcd wajf of asso<daled livJn2 forjillnies . 

Ifu'cMnuciTi^^ kh"o\vn today about effective learning 
and vital teaching than >vas knowm even a few decades ago. Can 
Itsidership in the vears ahead do as well as in the past when 


Ut was Thomas Jefferson who said. -Enliffhten ihe pwple generally, and 
hTanny and oppressions of both mind and ^y vnil vanish. . ^ . 

^ 2 Ile^ Steele Commager, “Our Schoob Have Kept Us Fre^ Ufe 29 . . 
October 16. 1950. For an analogous but some^at longM stalement. cf. I hc 
American Elementary School. .XHllh Yearb^. 7l« John De«ey Society (New 
YorJf, Horperand Brothers, 195-5), CliapterL 
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Massacliusetts pioneered with the free common school^ idea, 
or when tlie Ordinance of 1787 set aside the central section of 
ever)' congressional township . . for the maintenance of 
public schools. . .”? The beliefs and actions of many educators 
in positions of leadership in the United States attest to the fact 
that the answer is “yes.” The educational heritage impels such 
an answ'er. And the heritage ser\'es as a foundation for a book 
which is built on confidence in what can be achieved tlirougb 
successful, creative applications of this knowledge of learning 
and teaching to the problems which confront education. 


CHANGING INTERTRETATIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Until the present century, and despite an evident faith in the 
power and value of universal education, the American people 
were apparently too bus)' building an empire, shaping a new 
economic order, and solving the growing problems of indus- 
trial might, to pay much heed to major changes and improve- 
ments needed in tlie schools. Attention was periodically given 
to moral values and to fundamental skills. However, there is 
little eridence of an awareness of the potential importance .of 
the schools as means of extending and improving the fiber of 
living in an emerging culture. The results of this negligence 
may well be reflected in current problems created by the degree 
to which technological progress has outstripped progress to- 
ward social maturity in the United Slates. 

I Education itself was, in the nineteenth century, rapidly be- 
/ coming a huge industry, involved in greatly increasing enroll- 
[ ments, expanding building programs, and complex business 
\ organization. But this groxvth ™ relatively slow over the 
l^riod of approximately three hundred years (1607-1900). 
Tlien came the “big change” affecting our industrial, economic, 
cultural, and educational lives. 

Tlie Big Change. In three provocative and enlightening vol- 
umes Frederick Le^vis Allen has documented this big change.^ 

Fre^tv'x^-iTAll^ follow-ini': 

« uewTs AUen. Vnhj Yeaferdoy. » history of the 1920s (Ne%v Yort. 
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I From slow beginnings during the earlier years of our country’s 
I existence tliere seems to have emerged in one gigantic spurt 
J a tremendous revolution in manners, morals, economic life, and 
! {considerably less well recognized) educational challenges and 
I opportunities. Tlie first fifty years of the twentietli century wit- 

' nessed changes in ways of living tliat sometimes verge on the 

, fantastic even to the people who accept them because they 
^ actually lived through them. Goods and services imobtainable 
by a great majority of people in 1900 are now common to all. 
Allen points to one simple illustration of this change by quoting 
statistics with respect to women’s hose. In 1900, 155,000 pairs 
of silk stockings ^ve^e manufactured, and these undoubtedly 
%vere possessed only by tlie economically privileged. In 1950, 
with a population approximately doubled, 543,000,000 pairs 
^vere madel* 

During this same period of time other dramatic changes were 
occurring which had tremendous implications for leadership. 
The day of industrial tycoons passed. In their place arose a 
new kind of person: the professional manager, who often 
possesses little or no financial control of the enterprise.® O^vTier* 
sliip has now passed to millions of stockliolders. Through tlie 
purchase of industrial stock by the millions of shares, and the 
graduated income tax, our industrial wealth has been distrib- 
uted in new proportions— possessed by the many ratlier than 
the few; die extremes of great wealth and great poverty are 
materially narrowed. America truly is becoming a nation of 
equalized opportunity, yet is preserving the individual s chances 
for earning a substantial measure of recognition and material 
reward in excess of the average. 

The big change has also occurred in another area of activity, 
already alluded to in the previous paragraph. Industrial man- 
agement, in its efforts to increase productivity, has metaphori- 


IWr and Brothers. 1931). Since “ W^tory of tl.e 1930s (^^ew 

yo3. Harper and Brothm, 1941). Ciu>nge, a 

fifty years of the twentieth ceislmy (New yorir. Harper and Brothers, 
Ali,^cf. Mark SuUivans sis-volume 

same period in Our ranes (NewYorit.SoiWs. 19-G-193o). 

! Vo. 1 , 0 .forf U..v».»- IV<«. I®. ). 
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cally stumbled upon a new iiisiglil. As early as 192 (, largely 
through the original investigations of Dr. Ellon Mayo of tlie 
Harvard School of Business Administration, studies revealed 
that tire old hierarchy of autocratic management placed over 
workers was not an effective means of creating productive and 
cooperative employees. Mayo and his colleagues discoverca 
that more than mere wage incentives were nccessar)' for in- 
creasingly productive work. It was learned that workers could 
be expected to devote their full energies to the job only when 
t\vo conditions existed:^"!) recognition by tlic worker that liis 
labor was important and appreciated by those for whom he 
worked, and ('S^rccognilion by management of the need to 
capitalize on the djiiamtcs of group spirit and to create a 
desirable level of interaction among the workers.* 

The results of Uiesc early investigations suggested important 
implications for industrial leadership. As one result the policies 
of industrial management have shifted appreciably in their 
emphases. In the place of autocratic owmer-managers who de- 
pended upon arbitrar)’ directions and exacted blind obedience 
to orders has come a new' corps of professional managers inter- 
ested and skilled in the arts of cooperative leadership. Tliis 
transition is still loo new for on’c to ^redlcTitFcv^lual outcome, 
but it seems certain that the future of industrial activity will 
find a larger place for concern for the individual than has been 
the case in the past. 

Certainly if cooperative, creative, and democratic leadership 
has been found efficient and desirable by profit-minded indus- 
^ it is p^t time for education to use a similar approach, 
turther, there is every reason to expect that the public will 
e ^ uc^ion for utilizing democratic leadership more fully. 
The Playmg Fields of Eton. Arthur \\'elles]ey, Duke of Well- 

Mayo, Electric Co. experiment may be found in Elton 

versify Presj, 1945) {Cambridge. Han-ard Urn* 

and the Worker (C^brir1-»' and W. J. Dickson, Mana^^enl 

maiy of the Press. 1939). For a good sum- 

Proper Study of bunun relations, cf. Stuart Chase. The 

Robert Dubin’s sociological Harper and BroUiers, 1948). Also cf. 

(New York, Prentice-I^mn^^^l) ^ Uwuuin Relations in Atfminisfro/fon 
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Kmcrging Interpretations of Leadership. It is not only be- 
cause of the problems and dilemmas inliorcnt in autlioritarian- 
ism as suggested above that concepts of educational leader- 
ship are changing, I>emocralic values and processes, as they 
hai’c been refined and modified througii our country’s more 
.than one hundred and seventy-five years’ espen'cncc ^vith diem, 
strongly urge a radically dilFcrcnt concept of the role of leader- 
sliip. As Hopkins pointed out some years ago, “The outstanding 
characteristic of the democratic process is the emphasis placed 
on cooperaticc social action.'^' In other words, there are serioits 
inconsistencies between tliis authoritarian concept and the 
chosen ^^'ay of life in America. It is vital in the interests of a 
strong democrac}’ that leadership be a process in which the J 
persons concerned and affected bij decisions share in the process ( 
of shaping them. A clarified perspective of democracy demands j 
cooperative interaction \vithm a social group. 

Consider for a moment the merits of the Wcllingtonfan idea 
that great leaders are developed through making individual 
decisions as on the playing fields of Eton. Contrast this, then, 
with the homely but insightful comment attributed to Carl 
Sandburg; "Everybody is smarter than anybody.” The former 
represents the lin)e-Iionorcd (but, perhaps, time-worn) notion 
that leadership is Jcieloped independently of (he group to 
which it is to be applied, and is a force exerted from outside 
tlie group. Sandburg's idea sharply points up the fact that in 
union there is strength”; ll»is is U»e view that coIIecti\’e intelh- 
gence, achie\'cd by interaction, is superior to that of any one 


member of the group. ^ 

Years ago Follclt’* developed a “liuman equation which has 
a bearing on the interpretation of Jcaderslup as it is bemg 
developed here. She stated that Uiere is a "circular response in 
Imman interaction which she phrased as J-pIus-you reacting to 
you-plus-me.” In her conception diere is a basic fact of creative 
leadership, namely, that the psychological beliavior of each 
12 L. Tliomns Hopkins, Intercction: The DemccpCic Process (Boston. D. C. 


I924).Cf.pp 53-77. 
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individual is influenced by his constructive, mutually beneficial 
interaction with other humans in his environment In creative ^ 
educational leadership a deliberate effort is made to recognize f 
the existence of the circular response and to employ it wisely in | 
reaching the best possible decisions of which such interaction i 
is capable. 


LEADERSHIP AS A GROUP FUNCTION 

The “groupness” of leadership has been well defined by 
Pigors, a sociologist, as “a process of mutual stimulation which, 
by the successful interplay of relevant individual differences, 
controls human energy in pursuit of a common cause. In such 
a definition, leadership is conceived as a function, to be exer- 
cised and contributed by anyone who possesses the requisite 
capabilities in a given situation. This view is in opposition to 
the concept of "status” leadership, in which an individual as- 
sumes permanently the role of director of group action. It also 
Is consistent with Follett s idea of circular response. 

The Group Leadership Idea. In this context, a leader may be 
described as one who assumes the responsibility for guiding 
group action to the end that the results are satisfactory to all. 
If one individual in the group possesses the necessary skill to 
provide the others with such senice, it is expected that he will 
be looked upon as a leader during the period of his contribu- 
tion. This may be considered as the leodcrship of merit. In the 
process of group interactron, then, many persons momentarily 
may be leaders as they contribute ideas^that lead to the attain- 
ment of shared goals or to the solution of common problems. 

By application of the above analysis to public school situa- 
tions, the follo\ving definition may be derived; Creative educa- 
tional leadership fs the guidance of the cooperative process of 
using tndicfdual and group power of school and communittj in 
order to develop sociaUij desirable learning experiences for chil- 
dren and youth. Thus, creative educational leadership is con- 

Leader$hip or Domination (New Yotlc, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
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coivecl as a group junctm\ aimed at the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunity, self-realization of growing citizens, and as 
a means of communitij improvement. It should be noted that 
empliasisis placed not merely upon improving the environment 
for learning or the "producr goal of sJcills and facts. Stress is 
also placed upon the process values of enriched learning expe- 
riences for all persons associated with the educational program, 
including school staff, parents, and other members of the 
community. 

Creative educational leadership is substantially more than 
the efficient administrative-supervisory execution of school 
board policies. It is a group function and a group process in 
effective school-policy making in which tlie administrative 
officials participate hut in wliich they do not control or pre- 
determine the outcomes. 


Group Lcadcrsliip As an American Tradition. “Leadership as 
a cooperative group process” is a phrase which is freighted with 
special meaning, hence, unless carefully interpreted may be- 
come mere “pedaguese,” the jargon of educators which often 
conceals much more tlian it reveals. To clarify meaning, it may 
be pointed out that the idea underlying leadership as a group 


process and function dates back in American history to a more 
simple era, in which the town meeting, as in New England, was 
a source of direction for the social and political life of the times. 

In the town meeting, residents met periodically to consider 
how to reach and carry out decisions on matters which affected 
community living: the question of where to dig a village well, 
employing and arranging to “board out the schoolmaster, or 
replacing the leaky roof on the town hall. Anyone who had a 
thought as to how a job might be done was free to express his 
ideas with the knowledge that they woidd receive the con- 
sideration they merited. “Leader ^p^as a group^ procep^n 
education likewise reflects the i dea^at amione connected wth 
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/^ood money, the group leadership concept stands for the idea 
y that go od thinking dnccs tnit mediocre ffu'n ^ng. Tliat is, as a 
schorfMaff thini«^ pl^TTogcther in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust, confidence, and respect, tlie best thinhing of all 
u-iil influence group behavior and shape wholesome decisions. 
Conversely, proposals reflecting second-rate thinking will fall 
by the wayside. 

In creative educational leadership one finds the important 
postulate that education can be improved best by the leadership 
of /dcfryand r^lucs^ rather than leadership b)’ rank orjwsj^n. 
One test of an effective leader, therefore, nhty'^eil be~the 
quality of the persons he can find and retain as his associates. 
Values Inherent in the Group Leadership Concept. However 
appealing and consistent with principles of democratic action 
“leadership as a function of the group” may appear, its real test 
is in its practical values. There are, fortunately, a number of 
clearly demonstrable values which support the group leader- 
ship approach. 

(1) Vhen a group turns its creative power to the problem 
of school polic)' mal^g, there is a much greater chance that a 
reasonably complete invenlprv* of possible solutions will be 
made tharPiTone or a’few indinSuairundertal^ to^c(o''3lJ^^ 

thinking. 

(2) The ^morale of the group is strengthened when each 
member feels that his ideas are sought, welcomed, and 
respected. 

(3) There is greater support for administrators in the execu- 
tion of policies which are the result of co operative deliberation 
rather than admmbtrative edict TTfaey are thought of as “our” 
pouaes’rathCT than his.” By the same token, staff members are 
committed to the support of policies thev have helped to 
forinulale- 

(4) There is greater understanding of school policies, and 
a ^c^gd out with more s^Tnpa th} ’ and initia tive, when 

the staff lias shared in reathJhg^e decisions bv which they are 
expected to abide. 

(5) The individual staff member is strengthened in the prac- 
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tice as well as the tlieory of democracy through participation 
in formulating policy. 

(6) Since the heliavior of the individual is tlie sum of the 
values which are sliaped by his experiences, a teacher is more 
likely to work democratically with children in tlm classroom 
when the school as a whole is permeated wnth the cooperative 
approach to problems of common concern. 

(7) Public relations are strengtliened significantly in scliools 
where the group leadership approach is accepted. Teachers 
generally can interpret most intelligently to parents those prac- 
tices and conditions which lliey have helped to shape. 

The parUcipation of parents and other citizens in tlie plan- 
ning of school policies is implied in the concept of leadership 
being identified here. Parent-community participation is of 
v'alue not only as a means to stimulate parental insiglits; it also 
is the beneficiary of all of the seven preceding values. 

Hic Leadership Bole of die Administrator. So much emphasis 
has been placed on leadership as a group function that it is 
reasonable to inquire at this point, “What constitutes the role 
of the superintendent and/or the principal in the group situa- 
tion?** Pigors defines leadership as a “process,** and ideally it 
may be so considered. However, groups do not function with- 
out the leadership of people, and it is logical to assume t^rat the 
person \vlio will most actively support group leadership will be 
the titular head of the school. 

As a matter of fact, it is a central thesis of this book that the 
most promising programs for children and youth will emerge 
only as the administrator voluntarily and entliusiastically ac- 
cepts the responsibility of rising to the challenge to free teachers 
so that they may contribute creatiwly to tlie Icadersliip process. 
The shift is not away from his traditional responsibility to the 
staff, but onl)' an-ay from the particular kind of arbitraiy' leader- 
shipVormerly associated wth authoritarian administrative prac- 
tices Also there is a trend a^^'ay from making the principal or 
superintendent the recipient of all responsibility, blame, and 
credit and toward democratic sharing of responsibility by aiJ. 

Wen an administrator wllingly accepts this newer concept 
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of group leadership, his responsibilities increase in both kind 
and quality. His task is increased at least by the following: 

(1) It is expected tliat different groups of teachers will be 
found to possess in \'xai>’ing degrees the requisite skills for deal- 
ing effectively with the group process. If all teachers have had 
long experience in school situations where they have been 
accustomed to following the dictates of the administrator, it is 
logical to assume that the leader may have considerable dilR- 
culty in cumulatively raising the level of democratic participa- 
tion skills. He will need to work cautiously and carefully in 
introducing change so that the teachers* security is not threat- 
ened by a totally foreign approach to the solution of problems. 
On the other band, if the teachers have had many )’cars of suc- 
cessful experience in solving problems cooperatively, his lead- 
ership function will he radically different The administrator’s 
role is, then, often determined by the level of readiness of the 
group to assume its share of responsible participation in the 
processes involved. 

(2) If the administrator is to assume an effective role in the 
group, he must possess to a high degree the Important skills of 
group discussion leadership. He must know how to work sin- 
cerely, honestly, and sensitively with every’ member so that the 
latent creative power of all is freed.” In this very important 
respect, the success of the group will be determined in no 
small degree by his level of competence in group discussion 
leadership. 

(3) Most important of all, the administrator has, perhaps, 
the greatest contribution to make as an individual member of 
the group. His siclu-s makes his influence greatly’ out of propor- 
tion to his membership. Others will, in many instances, tend to 
accept his acUons, to adopt his procedures, or to follow his lead 
in the w’ay he attempts to contribute to group thinking. This 
places a heavy' responsibility on the administrator so to conduct 
himself that he exemplifies desirable educational and demo- 
cratic values. More spedfically, he should reflect in his be- 


An excenent guide for &s^ioD leaders is. W'flLam E. UUerbad:, Decitiou 
Through Dttetmton (Nw \otfc,RMwIart and Co.. 1950). 



PREFACE 


WITHIN the lifetime of men now living there have been many 
and dramatic changes in the role of tlie creative educational 
leader. During this period concepts as to what constitutes 
eSectiw leadership have changed almost beyond recognition, 
. New interpretations of the purpose of education and the func- 
tions of the school have l^n widely studied and generally 
accepted. Furtliermore, substantial bodies of researcli rvlth 
important meanings for the administrator anti supervisory con- 
sultant have come into being to shape both educational 
tliought and practice. 

As outcomes of tlie d)’namic changes conlinuaily modify the 
work of the professionally competent leader, ho is called upon 
to >vork in new and challenging ways in llic improvement and 
appraisal of teaching, in dev'cloping sound parent-communitv’ 
relationships, and In endeavoring with the scliool staff to im- 
prove the curriculum in ways wliich promise to enhance the 
fjualit)' of learning of cliildrcn and young adolescents. 

Creative School Admiiifsiralion was planned and urittcii 
watli the humble but finn delemiinalion to sli.irc with pros- 
pectivc and present administrators and supervisors certain 
viewpoints regarding the nature and functions of able Icadcr- 
slilp, and to portray .such leadership in action in the improve- 
ment of school living. While thcorv' is explored, at least ccpwl 
attention is directed toward specific questions, practices, and 
procedures which constitute promising suggestions for the solu- 
tion of concrete problems confronting the educator in his d.vily 
activities. 



• PREFACE 


It is the writers’ hope that all persons working in elementar)' 
and junior high schools will find the present \ olmne of lielp in 
their cooperative efforts to improve the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. Throughout the chapters w’liich follow emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that creative educational leadership should he 
shared and exercised b)’ all indin'duals concerned with the 
schools; not only by administrators or teaching personnel, but 
by children, parents, and other citizens in the community. In 
general, a fruitless discussion of tcho shall lead is avoided in 
favor of an emphasis upon the qualih' of leadership and the 
circumstances which are likely to influence it. 

It would ha\ e been literally impossible to attempt to write 
this book wnthout the unselfish help of many persons in the 
teaching profession with whom the wTiters have had the priv- 
ilege of associating and interacting for a number of years past 
It is hoped that some of these indiriduals will recognize in the 
pages w’hich follow the impact of their educational values and 
ideas on the \ieNS'pomts which are expressed. To them the 
writers are deeply grateful. 

For particularly direct contribution in reading and criticizing 
the manuscript, thanks and grateful acknoivledgment are due 
Professor Lowry \V. Harding of the Ohio State University'. Also 
deserving of special appreciation is Dean E. T. McSwain, the 
School of Education, Northwestern University'. I^'ithout the 
wholehearted encouragement and generous allowance of time 
extended by President Leslie A. Holmes and Dean Romeo M. 
Zulauf of Northern Illinois State Teachers College one of the 
authors would have found it difficult to contribute his share to 
this book- 


Etamton, Iffinois 
Dc Kalb, lUinols 
March 1, 19S4 


H. G. S. 
W. A. Y. 
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havior: sound human vahias^ a high type of professional tUeracy, 
a wholesome, well adjusted personaliUj, and an outlook on life" 
that is psycJtohgicallij sccxtrc. This is his contribution to the 
success of the group-the demonstration of the leadership of 
merit at its best. 


THE PROMISE AND PROBLEMS 
OF GROUP PROCESSES 

It is not the witers’ purpose at this point to attempt to pre« 
sent in detail the techniques and procedures in group processes, 
blit to point to some of the sources which may be consulted by 
one seeking to become familiar with the projects and view- 
points already described in the literature. Wiles*® has already 
delineated interactive processes as they apply to groups of 
teachers attempting to arrive at cooperatwe agreements. Miel'*^ 
and her associates have shown how cooperative procedures 
operate within the classroom as the teacher works with chil* 
dren. Sharp** and Knig*” have explained the function of lead- 
ership in curriculum construction, while Yauch” has applied 
the principles to the elementary school principalship. Shane 
and McSwain^* have written at lengtli on the cooperative ap- 
proach to evaluation of the school program. 

Group Leadership and Group Processes. Here the concern is 
witli generalizing in terms of a growing body of knowledge 
bearing on group processes. In every' case where they have been 
carefully and sensitively applied, the results have confirmed 

Kimball Wil«, Supe/vition far Belter Seitocis YorX-, rrmUce-Hall, 

Inc., 1950). , , . , 

IT /iJjt-e >Jlel nnd Associ.itev CoopeTaHi,e Proew/iirct fit Learning ( New i orfc. 
Btireau of Publications, Teatlirrs Cci}ege, Colombia University. 1952). 

George Sharp, CurrictiUun Development at Re-educallon of the Teacher 
(New York, Bureau of Pubbeations, Teachers College. Columbia University, 

^^10 Edward A. Knig. Curricufiim Planning (New Vorl, H.irper and Brothers, 

i^oiVilbur A. Yaucb, hnproefng JIuman RHaiions fit Scf»oof Aibninistraiinn 
(NVw York, Harper and Brothers, 1019). , , , e-, , 

2J Harold C. ^une and E. T, MeSwam, tialMlmn ami the Llemcntanj Car- 
rictilum ^N’etv York, Henry Holt and Co, 1931), Chap. 13. 
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their promise. The successes attained through cooperative lead- 
ership procedures depend brgely upon the extent to which 
administrators understand the deeper meaning and values 
involved- Essentially, there are two important aspects of group 
processes which need to be kept in mind: (1) the skills, pro- 
cedures. and beha\'iors of all members of the group as tlie>' 
work for consensus, and (2) the dj'namic role of leadership a: 
it attempts to facilitate tire group process in achieving satis 
factor)' solutions to problems. It is the maintaining of a suitable 
balance betweenireeing group skills Jind contributing eifectivc 
administrative participatiorj which pro\-ides the kes* to success- 
Fotentia] Problems for Educational l^dcrship ^^^lich Resido 
in Group Processes. Before expressiijg unqualified enthusiasm 
for group sharing of responsibilities in educational policj’ mak- 
ing, one mixst recognize that administrators arc insTting ne^v 
problems as weU as disposing of some old ones. It has been 
said s\ith some reason that democratic action is less efficient. 


more time consuming, and sometimes an uttcrlv confusing pro- 
cedure when contrasted uilb authoritarian methods. To deny 
some of these allegations would be to ignore realitx*. Many are 
the people who have engaged enthusiasticallv in what seemed 
to be letter wa)'s of worUng together only to turn away in 
sorrow and disappointment when the desired outcomes were 
not immediately forthcoming. In order to forestall some of this 
unfortunate reaction the following three basic difficulties in 


group processes are franidy recognized, while some suggestions-^ 
of how they may be avoided are proposed. i 

(1) The problem of getting mfcrflcfion to eventuate in cction. t 


It sometiines seems that the easiest part of the democratic 
process is that of securing group agreement, even though this 
Stage may present many difficult problems. It may take a great 
deal of time for members of a group to obtain consensus, but 
e\’en when that has been consummated, a group is not in a par- 
ticularly ad\'antageous posiUon to put it into action. There is 
dwa)-s the difficult factor of individual differences, both iu 
interpretation of what has been decided and in understanding 
its imph'cations for the individual’s own actions. And 
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must always be implemented fay one or more individuals, 
- TJie t})eoretical solution to this problem lies in the skill of 
leadership in, first, keeping members of tlie group aware there 
must be follow-up action once a decision is readied. Following 
success in tin's, it needs to be clearly understood that taking 
action in implementing group decisions may be delegated to 
the administrator. It is also his special responsibility to grasp 
file import of group agreements and to help individual members 
clarify their understanding of its implications for their work. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to a group process lies in the 
activity remaining at the discussion lev'd— giving substance to 
riie accusation that democracy is merely analogous to the 
activities of a debating society. The second danger lies in tlie 
time necessary for members of a group to a^ri^'e at any agree- 
ments concerning ^vhat should be done to carry out a decision. 
If individual differences are to be respected and cherished, a 
group must be provided with ample time to anive leisurely at a 
point of agreement, in which all relevant differences are repre- 
sented and involved. Once this is done, however, administra- 
tors must have considerable freedom to carry out ideas, or to 
arrange for others to do so, subject to reasonable review by the 
group as a whole. tVithout vigorous follow-up action, demo- 
cratic planning becomes meaningless. 

(2) The problem of avoiding domination by the small ma~ 
fority.’ It has been deeply imbedded in the minds of many 
that 512 of a group should determine what the whole group 
shall do.' In a large aggregation of individuals this may be the 
only practicable method of procedure available. As a people 
Americans have learned to accept the inevitability of this, as 
in national elections, and to acquiesce in what has become 
recognized as a spirit of fair play. How-ever, when the group in 
question is small enough to pennit the possibility of the gradual 
achievement of almost complete agreement, narrowly sus- 
tained decisions need to be avoided lest Uiey contain the seeds 
o'f destruction of the group process. If a staff of teachers is 
sufficiently small to make the quesUon of agreement at all 
//'Ctical, narrow majority rule may be resented by many in tlie 
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group as a form of domination only slightly less unpalatable 
than authoritarian edict established by the administrator alone. 
Pigors has defined domination as . a process of control in 
which by the forcible assumption of authority and the accumu- 
lation of prestige a person . . . regulates the activities of others 
for purposes of his own choosing. ~ W^cn this domination is 
exerted by the majority, it may represent the same or similar 
outcomes as that by an individual. 

Avoidance of some majority rule is probably impossible, but 
it is ps)'chologically important to take time to eliminate as 
much disagreement as possible. This requires patience as well 
as time. If the leader eschews the simpler expedient of calling 
for a vole whenever substantial differences of opinion are 
present it is likely that the amount of time expended will be 
more than justified in the long run by the results in satisfaction 
the part of the minority. Assuming that better agreement can 
be reached, it must be sought if the values in the group leader- 
ship concept, previously mentioned on pages 14-15, are to be 
achieved. 


It should be apparent that one of the extremely important 
skills of group leadership is the ability to sense when discussion 
has proceeded as far as possible to insure the representation 
of every point of Wesv. Generally, however, such discussion 
should not reach the point where members of the group begin 
to stir restlessly and show frustration because of their inability 
to move forward. In the last analysis, a small minority must not 
» l>c permitted to block action by sheer intransigence. Majorities 
/ must be protected from the stubbornness of minorities just as' 
A minorities must be protected from the domination of the larger 
(_group. 


(3) The '‘authoritij/responsibilUtf dilemma. Perhaps the 
most difficult aspect of group leadership is to be found in the 
conf usions that reside In the dual nature of anv kind of responsi- 
ble leadership. In a voluntarj' association of individuals, meet- 
mg together for their oss-n purposes, leadership does not face 
this difficulty, Wlicn a group of boj-s meet on Saturday morning 
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which the teachers may execute their desires. A first grade 
teacher may not teach a secondary school subject without 
proper certification, no matter how much evidence can be col- 
lected to prove tliat she is the very best person available for the 
job. The leader.can avoid much misunderstanding if the teacher 
group understands the system of limitations within which it 
begins its deliberations. A clear definition of the areas of free- 
dom is mandatory if misunderstandings are to be avoided. ' 

Tlie leader himself must recognize that he is acting in a dual 
capacity which may sometimes prove momentarily confusing, 
both to him and to the staff. Part of tlic time he must speak 
with authority as a representative of the legal agency— the board 
of education— which he serves. At another time, he must speak 
with equal authority as a representative of the teaching staff. 
It will not be easy for him to play this dual role with clarity 
and decisiveness at all times, but It is clear that his success is 
largely determined by his ability to do so more and more 
expertly. 

A school staff must learn to recognize with sympathy, under- 
standing, and mature attitudes the authority/responsibility 
dilemma of the administrator. In utilizing group processes he 
has elected to share his legal authority with the teachers. But, 
he cannot legally share his personal responsibility for the de- 
cisions reached as regards policy. Only he, personally and indi- 
vidually, is accountable to the board, community, and state. 
The staff must, therefore, be considerate and certain that the 
administrator is not embarrassed by a group decision for which 
he is indwidualhj responsible, and which he is accepting in spite 
of his inclination. When such a situation arises further study is 
in order under normal circumstances. 


THE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP AS A 
VARIABLE IN EDUCATION 

Much of the literature on leadership is concerned with the 
descriptions of what it is and what it does at the level of per- 
fection. If all leaders were perfect, and aU members of the 
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group M’ould proceed to beliave as llic descriptions indicate, 
tlierc would bo no problem to solve other than tliose whicli a 
group faces. Problems inberwit in the process itself would not 
c.xist. 

Tlic Nature of Creative L.cadcrslup as Unique to the Leader’s 
^^aturity. Tliat such is not the case in reality probably can be 
attested by anyone who has had espericnce In administration. 
Since leaders are people, it is apparent that tliey will be subject 
to all Imoss-n human frailties. As organic human material it is 
expected that the leader constantly will be in a state of evolu - 
tionary ^personal-developmental change. Unless one is to hold 
tlic highly dubious view that leadership qualities are inborn, it 
is necessary to assume that a good leader must, of necessity, 
grow in stature and competence in the process of kmVmg. 
Tljerefore, it is safe to assume that a leader \v'lll vary In bis 
abilities directly with his unique developmental status at a 
particular time. 

Uccopiitlon of this fact leads to the conclusion that, in gen- 
eral, thc!i ^evels_o f leadership contributions may be identified: 

( 1 ) the^lions and contributions o f potentifll leaders , or those 
who arc just beginning to act in that capaci^', (2) the role of 
maturing leadership, or those wlio arc already in leadership 
^sitidns and are^empting to perfect iheir skdls, and (3) the 
role of the matu re leade r as one who has finally achieved maxi- 
mum success in working with a group. Tlic third level of com- 
petence may be described as follows: 

TItE PERSONAL AND PBOFESSIO.VAL 00>rrCTENC3ES OF THE 
>f ATUBE I.EADER 

The creative educational lender; 

(1) Possesses a practical, democratic philosophy which is 
applied in liureGtionships .vith otheral 

(2) Develops, a grasp of the principles of human learning, 
growth and development which sensitizes him to the 
matnrational needs of children, )-oulli, and adults. 

(3) Attains emotional and intellectual security reflected in a 
quality of personal living consistent tvith good mental 
hygiene. 
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(4) Has a b ^:ef in the import ance_plgro;^ process es, copper > 
ative gr oup decisions , and group action. 

(5) HM~peBOnal honEsly_andJntegrit)' which govems his 
thiDl-ing and behavior with regard to sincerity, courage, 
and candor. 

(6) Reflects the desire to improve his personal resources, in- 
cluding skills in group interaction and action. 

(7) Possesses a growing general cultural background which is 
improved methodically and deliberately. 

(8) Displays increasing ability to interpret and contribute to 
his school-community environment. 

(9) Applies a growing talent for using, without exploitation, 
the huma n and material resources of bis environment 
which hel^ children and adults to meet personal, social, 
and integrative needs. 

(10) Consistently engages in acceptable recreational activities 
which satisfy his personality needs and often help to meet 
those of his associates. 

(11) Is increasingly well-infonned with regard to social, politi- 
cal, and economic trends which enable him to contribute 
to his community environment. 

(12) Participates in social consequential adult activities, both 
ciWc and professional. 

(13) Is actively aware of the signiBcanee of, and has faith in, 
education as an indispensable element in a strong demo- 
cratic form of social organization. 

(14) Has physical health and motivation which are mirrored in 
vigorous working habits. 

(15) Has ability in self-expression which is essentially sound 
and free of demagoguery. 

In studying the above competencies and skills, one may well 
be struck by the magnitude of the task of mature leadership. 
But there is no reason to feel overwhelmed. The above attri- 
butes represent Uje ultimate goal toward which leadership must 
work if it is to be worthy of the designation “creative.” In reach- 
ing upward for attainment of the goals, it is recognized that the 
two pre\’ious levels of compelenc)'— “potential” and “maturing” 
—are indispensable rungs in the ladder. 

Tlie potential leader may be identified as one who intel- 
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lectually and elliicall)- commits himself to achieving to the best 
of his ability the t|ualities of leadership, but has a long way to 
go in attaining them. lie may even be recognized as one who 
is still somewhat uncertain of the meanings of the competencies 
of the mature leader, but nonetheless has the spirit and courage 
to learn. In a phrase, he is at the point whore he is attempting 
to test the hypotlieses of erealii'c, contributive leadership. 

The maturing educational leader is one who has already con- 
firmed through experience tliat there is sometliing to the idea 
of democratic action, has had his basic faith substantiated by 
concrete results, but is still growing in his understandings and 
in his skills in guiding the process toward greater success. He 
may be identified as one who has matured sufficiently in expe- 
rience to recognize tliat the process is complex but feasible. He 
is on his way to becoming a mature leader. 

TIio Bole of Leadership as Unique to Situations. It may ap- 
pear from the foregoing pages that the whole weight of re- 
sponsibility for the success of a group falls solely on the shoul- 
ders of the leader. Such is not the case. Regardless of the 
adequacy of his skills, effective action depends equally on the 
maturity of all members of a given group. Teachers of long 
service in an authoritarian atmosphere, regardless of how pro- 
fessionally prepared and personally mature they may be, will 
almost certainly respond to democratic leadership in an imma- 
ture fashion at first. A mature leader ma)' be instrumental in 
speeding up the process of proup growth, but the growtli poten- 
tial of the various members will control tlie rate. Leaders must 
'recognize that group procedures need to be adapted to fit the 
degree of readiness of the staff to engage in them. 

At tlie other extreme of the maturity-immaturity scale one 
may find a staff which has bad long and* meaningful experience 
in working cooperatively. This group may u'ell be able to under- 
stand and live by the concepts of group leadership, even under 
the uninspired administrative official. Sitch a group of teacliers 
reflects competence in cooperative leadership which no longer 
depends primarily on the guidance of one person. It has, in 
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fact, readied that ]e\'el of group action wherein leadership has 

truly become a “group function” 

Tlie ^•a^iations in relationships between maturity in leader- 
ship and staff in employing group processes are quite extensive. 
More u-ill he said of this factor in subsequent chapters of the 
book. The concern here is that the variable in group atmosphere 
and levels of readiness for successful participation be recog- 
nized as elements which make the role of the leader unique in 
each situation. "Goixl" leadership will be somewhat different 
in a school with predominantly inexperienced teachers, in a 
school where the staff is mature but accustomed to arbitrary 
direction, and in a school where the staff is already wise in the 
wavs of reaching cooperative decisions. 


SUMMARY 

Public education in the United States has a deep-rooted and 
proud tradition of creative leadership. The public school idea 
was a product of the minds of men and women with \isicm and 
courage, It stands as an example of bold lay leadership dating 
from colonial times and from the early years of the Republic. 
This creative leadership saw', with almost preternatural clarit}', 
the importance of free schools to the integrity of political insti- 
tutions, religious values, and the American dream of the right 
of childhood to the opportunity for self-realization and an 
earned measure of material wcll-l)cing. 

Over the years, and particularly in more recent decades, pro- 
fessional workers in education have come to recognize that 
creative leadership is not the sole prerogative of the few* pre- 
sumably gifted individuals who are granted authoritarian 
powers. Rather, it is a group function which involves the freeing 
of creative power ihrougli interaction, decision, and action. 
Leadership, thus, is identified with group processes to which 
administrators contribute to Oic extent that llie merit of their 
ideas and suggestions pass coinage in the ‘'free market of ideas.” 

I .irticipation by lay memlKTS of the community also was 
ri'cognized as having a place in the framework of educational 
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planning. This harlcs back to the town meetings of an earlier 
era as a basic source of cooperative leadership. 

The last part of tlie chapter developed the point that creative 
educational leadersJiip may be manifested in many ways, and, 
indeed, must function in many ways because it seeks unique, 
creative solutions to educational problems. Likewise, the level 
of maturity of teachers and administrators varies froni school 
to school, and from year to year within a given school. Tin's 
suggests that tlic interpretation given to the concept of lead- 
ership as a group fvmction will depend upon analysis of the 
extent to wliich a sta/f is prepared psychologically to assume 
responsibility for self-direction. 

The chapters in Crcatice School Administration which follow 
are concerned Hath implementing the creative approach to lead- 
ership. Administrative and organizational procedures, while 
they are explored and discussed comprehensive!)', ore con- 
sidered as means of illustrating good leadership at svork, not 
as absolutes or ends in themselves. An e0ort is made tlironghout 
to stress the viewpoint (hat the administrator, be he principal 
or superintendent, who seeks to refine the qualit)' of the educa- 
tional program, is a means to more significant fccmitig for 
children, and an instrument to free teachers so that they are 
better able to acquit thcmselces in carrying out their imponfau^ 
responsibilliy to children and the communfti/. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEADER 
AND HIS VALUES 




One of the most important elements in tlio broad field of 
educational leadership is among the least frequently considered. 
This element is the nature and quality of tlic set of values 
which motivates the staff as a whole and tlie administrator in 
particular in their relationships among themselves and with 
other human beings. 

Because of the myriad of problems and concerns which arc a 
part of the daily life of the administrator, he is called upon at 
frequent intervals to make decisions. ^Vllethe^ he is aware of it 
or not, these decisions involve value judgments: judgments 
which are based upon the experience he has had; experiences 
which have shaped the sum of his values, his character, his 
outlook on life. 

Sound judgment which reflects socially desirable educational 
values is a quality to be sought and prized above all others in 
educational leadership. Despite the difficulty in dealing with 
the subject of values— those intangible well-springs of human 
behavior— an effort is made in the following pages to suggest 
how the leader can understand better their nature and im- 
portance. From such a study it is hoped that he may be able to 
develop a greater insight into the quality and direction of his 
professional life and growth. 
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SOURCES OF DIRECTION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Man's chief purpose in b'fe, according to Lewis Mumford, is 
the creation and preservation of sound values. It is tlje process 
of creating socially desirable v'alues, he contends, whicli gives 
meaning both to civilization and to the individual human life. 

Tlio educationaJ leader is one of the persons in American life 
who has a peculiarly important role in the development, 
strengthening, and transmission of values. His rclalionsliips 
with the school staff, with children, or with members of the 
community, provide unique opportimities and obligations to 
define that which is “good” in tlie culture and to help coming 
generations to share in the “good life.” 

Administrators inevitably encounter the perplexing problems 
of which value patterns tijey shall seek to strengthen as they 
work with parents and teachers. Wiile nearly everyone prob- 
ably would agree witlj Lewis Mumford’s point tliat sound values 
should be developed, disagreement creeps in when it is neces- 
sary to define what values are "sound." It becomes imperative, 
therefore, for the leader in public education to examine W’liat 
he belie\’es is wholesome from among divergent and sometimes 
conflicting values which abound in any community, no matter 
how homogeneous the backgrounds of the residents may seem 
to be. 

Some Familiar Source-of-Direction for Leadership. Many of 
the values wluch arc individually and col!ccti\'ely held J?}’ 
Americans have been inherited from a g^c.^t variety of sources. 
Throughout life the imlividnal accumulates these values, ac- 
cepting, discarding, refining, and modifying them as they seem 
to fit in and support his driv-es, purposes, and desires. Some 
values are deeply rooted in Iiuman emotional s)'stems, firmly 
implanted by parental precept, by commuiut)’ mores, or per- 
chance by early traumatic experiences. Others arc acquired 
through intellectual study, rational consideration, or deliberate 
choice in later life. \ITiatex-cr the source, experiences ha\c 
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shaped the individual's values in the form they presently tahc, 
complete with all their divergencies and inconsistencies. 

Since value sources have been esplored elsewhere in the 
hterature,’ and because of the need to keep this ehapter of 
manageable length, they will merely be summarized and pre- 
sented diagrammatically in Figure 1. Sources of value may be 
classified so as to include: 

(1) The classical tradition. If a \'ic\vpomt is old enough, par- 
ticularly if it has been immortalized by appearing in one of 
the "Great Boolcs,” it has a tendency to hold a preferred 
position in the value patterns of many persons. As is noted 
in the Chapman translation of Nietzsche's Human, All Too 
Human: “Evetj* tradition grows ever more venerable— the 
more remote is its origin, the more confused that origin is. 
The reverence due to it increases from generation to gen- 
eration. The tradition finally becomes holy and inspires 
awe.” 

(2) flc/igioKS authoritarianism. The teachings of the church 
have exerted tremendous influence in dedding what we 
shall call "good.” Reference to the Scriptures, the Talmud, 
or the Koran are customarily used by many as a means of 
maldng everyday decisions. 

(3) Science and research. The advent of modem science has 
literally changed the behaWor of millions of people. Adver- 
tising has used the appeal of this value-source with great 
success. 

(4) The hearthsidc. What we have learned at our mother’s 
knee and around the home deeply affects our everj’day 
behavior. 

(5) The market place. American business practice, in the 
minds of many people, represents a measure of goodness. 
If an act brings greater wealth or greater esteem, it is highly 
valued. 

(6) Tree enterprise. Although difficult to define, Americans, 
among others, reser^’e a high place for individual competi- 
tion and the right to “make an honest buck.” 

(7) The ‘‘genileman.’’ This source is closely aligned with the 


'HaioW G. Shaoe and E. T. MeSwain. Etaluation and the Elementani 
Cumculum (New York, Henry Holt and Co.. 1951), pp. 79.87. 
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classical tradition, but it is fnither supported by 

(8)l°:l™trr‘l«onoftb„ro,eonnd^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i™p*lnt“nd “v't^l by tbe peopie of that 

country. 
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greater influence than others, and the totality of the value pat- 
terns of each individual is at least slightly different from that 
of all others. Yet it is unlikely that the influence of any one of 
the value-sources listed would fail to leave its impress on any 
person. Although the situation is oversimplified by tlic follow- 
ing figure, it represents a general picture of the way in which 
the young in American culture are bombarded by the radiations 
of value-sources. 

Is There a Basic, Reliable Sourcc-of-Dircction for ihc Educa- 
tional Leader? It might appear from the foregoing that any 
individual in American society is destined to be a more or less 
accidental product of divergent, interplaying value sources, 
some of which are in direct conflict with others. (For example, 
a potential source of a schism is the sometimes antithetical 
values of religious autlioritarianism on the one hand, and sci- 
ence with its deliberate disavowal of dogma in favor of evidence 
which has been or can be tested on the other hand.) Tliat 
value clashes create awkward situations in the lives of alto- 
gether too many people is an incontrovertible fact. However, 
the person who wishes to exert helpful educational leadership 
must somehow avoid this imbroglio. He cannot afford to be 
like the fabled donkey tethered between two bales of hay who 
starved to death because he could not decide the question as to 
which bale he should eat first. A consistent and sound sense of 
direction also is an important requisite if one is to avoid the 
hazards of mental ill-health. 

It is incumbent upon the educational leader to examine the 
precise values which motivate his conduct, to make choices 
between and among confficting values, and to stand upon the 
solid ground which represents a clear, unequivocal position in 
regard to what he believes is “good." Without having examined 
what he believes in and why, he is forever liandicapped in 
decision-making; ambiv-alent-stuck on “dead-center." 

The need for a sense of direction is complicated by the pres- 
ent tendenc)’ in certain parts of the United States to look with 
some suspicion upon the person who takes a stand. Teachers, 
and particularly administrators, are often expected to be im- 
possibly neutral in the w-ar of ideas lest they “indoctrinate” 
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those for whom tliey are responsible. The Board of Education 
in New York City has recognized this difficulty and has clearlv 
stated: 

As a well-informed, active, intelligent citizen, the teacher can- 
not and should not be neutral, but must be fair. No one can 
expect a teacher to pass through scenes of raging controversy 
with a serene airiosiiy, a suspended judgment, and a pair of 
wliito gloves. It is iidiuman to assume that our instructors must 
"know cvcrj'thfng and betieve nothing.’’^ 

If it is granted that every leader has a set of motivatujg values 
(whetlier he is aware of (hem or not), one confronts the prac- 
tical question of how to suggest that be appraise these mind- 
sets in order to answer the question of the extent to wbicli they 
arc educationally desirable. 

In general terms, a reliable source-of-direction for leadership 
may be expressed in diagrammatic form as follows: 



Fio. 2. Diagram suggesUng « dBiraUe souree-oWiiecUon for elIccHve 
educatiooal leadership. 


a New Yai Cry Board «t_Ed»oUo», A Coido Boot fo. Tc.oto. (Norv Vort, 
Tlie Bo-ird of Education, 1952). 
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In the diagram above, it is assumed that there are three broad 
areas of developmental insights interplaying in the life of the 
individual (A, B, C). Tlie leader must be a reasonably informed 
student of educational philosophy, of psychology and child 
development, and of American culture. As he expands his 
knowledge and insight into tliese fields, each interacting %vith 
one another, he develops an understanding of and an apprecia- 
tion for the importance of the individual, and the ways by 
which indiriduals can work together harmoniously (D). Tliese 
understandings and appreciations are resources in that they 
provide him with a clear conception of his personal role in 
helping people to achieve the best that is in them. This is 
anotlier way of describing what constitutes creative educational 
leadership as interpreted in the first chapter. 

A defensible philosophy of education and suitable insights 
into the learning process arc attained through thoughtful analy- 
sis of beliefs held by self and society and the resolution of such 
conflicts as are generated therein— a continuing process. These 
matters subsequently will be discussed in more detail so as to 
endow Figure 2 with greater meaning. 

TIIE PROBLEM OF VALUE CONFLICTS 

Reference was made earlier to the fact that the values an 
individual possesses may be in conflict witliin him. Also, indi- 
viduals develop their own unique clusters of values which 
undoubtedly differ, sometimes widely, from those held by 
others. Tliis is most likely to be true with respect to primary 
values, tliose that are more likely to shape human conduct in 
important ways. It is the clash of these primary’ values among 
people that causes much of the conflict in tlie w'orld. 

Because of the great emotional longing for a world free of 
the almost unremitting conflict it has known from time out of 
mind, there are those who may mistakenly come to the con- 
clusion that what is needed is a complete elimination of all 
major differences in values. A moment’s thought should suffice 
to indicate that, while this would certainly simplify some of 
die difficult problems of living, it would c-oncurrcnlly produce 
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an ineffably pedestrian world. And progress in tlie direction of 
further improving and refining values would inevitably be 
hampered, if it did not entirely grind to a halt. As Thomas 
Mann noted in Chapter VI of The Magic Mountain, "Opinions 
cannot sun’ive if one has no cliancc to fight for them." 

Many values >v}iich are cherished today were at one time 
held by a small minority of people. One does not need to reach 
far back in hislorj' to recall the time when the espousal of 
democracy was considered by many people to be tlie mark of 
a "dangerous radical," since such espousal was considered a 
direct threat to the security and dominance of the economically 
and religiousl)' pri^’ileged. Other examples of major values at 
one time considered dangerous heresy are taken for granted 
now in tlie form of child labor laws, the right of labor to 
organize for its own ^velfare, the right of 'women to hai’o a voice 
in government, the right of the people to be protected by fed- 
eral legislation from daifgerous foods and drugs, and the pro- 
tection of life and limb by safely regulations. In each case, the 
important value of human rights was first championed by a 
courageous minority as an unpopular cause which was dubbed 
by the majority to be radical doctrine, and inimical to the best 
interests of all. 

Values and Human Behavior. Man is the sum of the experi- 
ences that have shaped his values, since the values whicli 
motivate him are the bases of his behavior.'”* Tliis is certainly 
true of teacliers and educational leaders as it is for all other 
human beings. Teachers c^notbe expected to teach more than 
thetj_are-and educational leaden cannot exercise a type of 
leadership that is higher than tfieir motivating cofucs.^The 
administrator or supervisory consultant, as well as the teachers 
with whom he works, and in cooperation with whom he aspires 
to achieve a sense of direction and a set of goals, will be moti- 
vated byjhe values he holds. i 

\VhiIe there ^vil^be little controvert over the fact that values 
determine behavior. Uiere are marked cleavages as to tc-Jmt 
values shall determine what hind of behavior. It is an only too 
human conceit to assume that the values one currently holds 
8 Harold G. Shane and E. T. h!<5wain, op. eit.. pp. 71-77. 
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are automatically tbe best that can be evolved. It is equally 
natural to assume that these values are, or at least should be, 
held commonly by all “right thmldng” people. Marion Nesbitt 
probably oversimplifies the situation when she writes in her 
sensitively ^\Titten, insightful little booh: 

We shall dedicate ourselves anew to the values and ideals in 
which we belies’e. Among intelligent, sincere people of good 
will there is little division of opinion as to what values and what 
ideals contribute most to the good life.* 

It is probably doubtful or wishful, in viesv of the many heated 
and diverse criticisms directed at education, that one can con- 
clude tliat there is “little division of opinion.” Even if it is 
granted that the majority of citizens qualify as "intelligent, 
sincere people of good will,” there remains great divergence of 
viewpoint as to the means that shall be used in the school to 
attain the end of a “good'' education for children. 

Conflicts Among and Between Values. Tbe point w'as made 
earlier tliat within a single individual there may be in progress 
a silent struggle between conflicting values. It is not uncommon 
for one to hold that one must love his fellow man and be his 
brollier' s beeper, and yet justify by a diEerent set of values the 
propriety of engaging in cut-Uiroal, competitive business deals. 
Tlien there are Americans who have never even attempted to 
reconcile their belief in the value of municipally owmed water 
supply for their communit)', and their violent opposition to 
such a nationally owned water-power supply as is represented 
by the TVA. The same inconsistency exists in the strong support 
people give to llic idea that all children in the state should be 
guaranteed a minimum standard of education, but that this is 
wrong at the national level if it involves federal aid. 

Value conflicts, in education abound in great profusion. The 
Xlllth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society® has suggested a 
Few in tlie following excerpt: 


* Mirion SnhiiU A PuW«c Sriioot for Totnorrotc (New VorV. Haiper and 
Br^MTS, 19>3).p. 155. (Italics not tn tlworiginaL) 

- HaroU C. Slane (cd.). T/ie American Elemenlary School, Xllllh Yeaibool: 
tl* Jo?in Dewtr Society (New Ywt, Harper and Brothen, 1959), p. 390. 



Erfiicflffonn/ Values Accepted 
hy Manij Teachers and Parents 

CJIILD-OniENTED 
Children mature at differ- 
ent rates. Identic-a! perform- BUT 
ance should not be expected 
of them; individuality should 
be prized. 

Children should be spared 
tlie stigmatizing e.\periencc 
of “flunUng" or repeating a 
grade except under unusual BUT 
circumstances. 


Parent-teacher conferences 
are on aocumfe means of rc- BUT 
porting pupil progress. 

Because of the normal 
range In cliildren’s abiUlies, 
competition in the classroom BUT 
is of questionable xxilue. Be- 
sides, the child xvho needs it 
least receives the recognition 
in a competitive situation. 
Anyway, a job should be 
done for its owi sake, not 
merely to beat someone else. 

The best type of disciph'ne 
is self-control. Children must 
experience a measure of free- BUT 
dom and self-direction in 
order to de^’clop such con- 
trol, even if some noise and 
disorder occasionally occur. 


Antifheticfll Values 

Sotnclimes Accepted htj the 
Same Teachers ond Parents 

SUBJECT-ORIENTED 

There are minimum re- 
quirements whidi a child 
must ma.xtcr. If he doesn’t the 
elementary scfiool is default- 
ing to the taxpa)^er. 

"1002 (continuous) promo- 
tion” is producing a "nation of 
Henry Aldriches." ^Vithout a 
carrot (promotion for good 
xvorlc) or a club (fear of fail- 
ure), neither the gifted nor 
the slow maturing diild is suf- 
ficiently motivated to study. 

A-B-C grades rco% let you 
know Johnny’s progress; none 
of this "Ile-is-a-well-inte- 
groled-boy” stuff for me) 

Competition is basic to free 
enterprise, to motivation. 
Schools are undermining free 
enterprise if they eliminate 
competition. 


Miss Basilisk really knows 
how to control the cliildren! 
Tlie>' work every minute 
they’re under her direction— 
and not a peep out of lliem. 
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To confuse the issue further, not only are there conflicts be- 
tween and among separate values, but tliese same inconsisten- 
cies may show up leif/iin a given cluster of related values.. Con- 
sider the generally accepted value represented in education by 
the phrase “pupil-teacher planning.” Tlieoretically, the function 
of pupil-teacher planning is to provide classroom atmosphere 
or “climate” in which the ideas of all, both pupils and teachers, 
are given a fair hearing. Tliis end, if it is to be realized, demands 
genuine cooperative thinlring. Actually, in many cases, what 
purports to be cooperative planning merely means the teacher 
cleverly gets children to agree to what she had previously 
determined that tlie group would do. 

To lake another case in point, the present enthusiasm for 
“core” teaching sometimes has led to assigning one teacher to 
two or more subjects in consecutive periods on the assumption 
that this would provide him watli the opportunity to fuse the 
contents into a “one-piece” experience. In reality, it may turn 
out to be nothing more than a mere re-scheduling of isolated 
subjects taught tandem fashion. 

Part of the difficulty, of course, lies in tlic semantic snarl in 
which educators have let themselves become enmeshed. Some 
members of the profession have fallen into the fallacy of iden- 
tifying the values they seek wlh the words which sjTnbolize 
them. Even as certain children and parents, with their deep 
conviction as to the importance of the symbols of scholastic 
achie\’ement (A, B, C, D, F), confuse symbol and substance, 
so do such teachers and educational leaders often transfer their 
values. from the abstract idea to the symbol which represents 
the idea. The parent whose first question at report-card time is. 
How many A s did )'Ou gel, Billy?” or the lad who bursts into 
the house shouting “I got three A’s and a B!” illustrate the 
s^mbol-for-substance fallacy'. Both have become of the persua- 
sion that a pen scratch on paper represents an education and 
stands for academic growth— although the grade ^ven may 
have little real bearing on .the boy’s true progress toward 
maturity. 

The leader who would avoid the xmhappy consequences of 
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tins error might well engage in slud>' of flic uTif/ng and pro- 
posals of Lee/ IIayakaw»a,‘ Johnson/ and Flcsch." These 
somanticists are aniong those who recognize that sound may 
be subslitiilcd for substance. This misapprehension can cause 
real Iiarm because acceptance of a word for a realily leads to 
coinplacenc)’ and conjpJacency breeds stagnation or even 
retrogression. 

How Value Conflicts Complicate Leadership in School and 
Community. Tiie educational leader who wishes to develop 
a program of education in the community which represents the 
best thinking of all is immediately confronted with mutually 
e.tclusive >‘alucs \\’liich must somehow be reconciled. Segments 
of the community may want or believe they want some or all 
of the following: 

-~a program in which children and youth learn to compete in a 
dog-eaf-dog world (yet respect otiiers, Jeam how to share, 
and to help their neighbors). 

-*-a program in which children and youth are loyal to America 
and its traditions and feel that It Is the greatest countrj' in the 
world (but appreciate the contributions and rights of others 
in "one world") . 

—a program In which children and youth ore beneficiaries of 
personal-social development and self-realizatloQ in an envi- 
ronment conducive to good mental Jiygiene (but are up to 
standard in conventional, "minimum academic essentials" 
regardless of individual growth patterns). 

— a program in wiiicb children and youth are able to experience 
and express religious feelings based on faith (yet believe in 
the scientific method, in skepticism and suspended Judgment 
until the facts are in). 

—a program in whfcli cliildren and youth are equipped with 
die classical background of the cultured gentleman ( but have 
many of the skills of the tradesman or craftsman). 

® Irvmg J. Lee, Lcngtiage llabil9 to Human Affairs { New York, Harper and 
’ S. 1.’ itiayalawa, Longruge to Thought and Action (New York, Harcourt, 
®™Wc“nlD mS’, Piople in QmnMe, (N™ Vrt, H.»pc, .nj Brote. 

''’•Kodolph Fl«cl., The Art of FUn Tell (Key, Toil, Harper md 
1949 ). , 
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These are merely samples of the conflict in values which can 
confront the educational leader. They may be expanded into 
an almost limitless list, depending upon the circumstances and 
motivations prevalent in the individual community. It is appar- 
ent that the school is faced with an impossible task of tr)'mg to 
be all things to all men. Furthermore, it is inconceivable that 
the school can turn out children and youth who are paragons; 
who satisfy their parents and themselves in all respects. Tlic 
mutually exclusive goals in the paragraphs on page 41 also 
make it impossible for the school to comply vath eveiy’one's 
aspirations. 

Until there is some modification in the conflicting expecta- 
tions which are focused on tlie school there \W1I remain the 



FiC. 3. The unthmb’ng reaction. 


danger that schools will do less than they can or should because 
they try to do too much. 

The Leader and Inlellectualized Values. Educational leaders 
have a responsibility to strip from their o\vn thinking as best 
they can the inconsistencies and conflicts which also plague the 
people with whom they are called upon to work. This requires 
a concentrated examination of one s own values, with frank -- 
recognition of the conflicts which exist, and to inMlectualize 
them into a coherent and unified whole. 

The first step in the process involves analysis of why one acts 
as he does. Tliis examination may reveal that the process is 
similar to that which is depicted in Figure 3. 

Something happens which involves a choice or decision (A). 
The decision is made opportunistically on the basis of what 
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,eeins to be “Rood” at the time (B). The action may be auto- 
mX habiJl, or the result of a "hunch." If the outcome,s are 
ratLfactoo- individual is likely to repeat the process the 

n ^e^^t ^uTicek luSr solution. In any p the reac 

A'-B fa working his way toward a decBron. 



P.„,4. nereacUoab3seau,«.ni..,.Ucc.u.di»dv,lu«. 

• • 1 nf f A) is cxamine<3 in tlic l>g> ^ 
Here the event or urcidenl 
sociaUy desirable ,he leader is 

(B) is reached. In such the A-A-B 

craminc and clarify Another ° 

route-a process wh'^r 'S > desirable qualities of ai 

savtoR this is 1“ !’ ‘-S ™ess to accept the esammalion 

cducationol leader is of the process of decision- 

of ones values as an integral pa 


discxission. 
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The A-»B Route 

(A) The event: In a teachers’ meeting the principal expresses 
his belief that teachers in the elementary school should 
avoid the teaching of controversial issues. One teacher 
takes exception to this and insists that it is his obligation 
to teach what he thinks is best for children to kno^v. 

(B) Possible reaction: The teacher is a “rebel" and should be 
made to conform to the decisions determined by the head 
of the school. 

The A-^A'-*B Route 

(A) The event: The same as in (A) above. 

(A') Examination of values: The principal believes in the 
values and principles of democratic action. He also be- 
lie^■es that individuals should be respected and given wide 
latitude in the expression of their owm convictions. More- 
over, he believes that the school must run on the basis of 
consensus achieved through cooperative thinking. He fur- 
ther believes that the school must run efficiently, with a 
minimum of destructive criticism from the members of 
the community. His value s)'stem is tj'pical of the conflicts 
in values, and these must he resolved in the best interests 
of all: pupils, teachers, parents, and community in general. 

(B) Possible reaction or decision: The teacher is asked to 
explain more fully what he considers controversial issues, 
and what specifically he would propose diildren know 
about them. He is also challenged to justify what he con- 
siders “best," and how he may be sure of it. Through full 
and permissive discussion the ideas of the teacher have an 
opportunit)' to influence policy if they have merit, with all 
other teachers involved in helping to reach a desirable 
soluHon. Each indiridual teacher is respected for what he 
thinks, with ail the respect for divergencies that this 
implies, but with the main emphasis of the principal 
focused on an agreed-upon policy to which every' member 
of the faculty will subscribe in principle. Variation in 
practice will be expected and permitted. 

As the above example suggests, it is desirable for the prin- 
cipal to be concerned uith more than mere efficiency in man- 
agement. ^^^ulc few will fail to sense his responsibility for the 
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school OS a whole, and its relationship to the community 
“efficiency” must be attained without penalizmg mdiv.dual 
teachers, md with the marimnm degree of agreement that can 
be reached. To force on nnwffling or unconvinced teachers a 
nar^tadar set of values, which are labeled as “efficient adminjs- 

impodant L ma^. -nch-de^^ha, 

ticularly important, an i individual stand 

cooperative agreeme , 

higher in the scale. It fo -mnortmt to him, allowing 

his values those which seem mos * ? In the process, 

rst^effict:;/ r„.o :^:Unious relationship of efficiency 
fhrough democracy. if the individual leader 

Leadership can only hope to 

is capable of rising a ov create a sense of direcHon 

£l-;r'^S:S"aminedhebefs^^^ 

survive detest of intelligent semt y. 

values and educational philosophy 

It is one thing to 

rerrSl Wiethe p--^« 

writers at this point are 

latter-day educational A““P’ v name concerned about the 

‘"l, seeL that a _\\Tuated by the advent o 

future when the summer wa p 3n„g home 

Dr. Benianiinhasyet toprcsco 

Ide are Uewith tendered. 
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and requested sanctuarj^ for the winter season. The ants were 
sjTnpathetic but unobliging. Tliey suggested, since they had no 
space or supplies to spare, that the grasshopper take his prob- 
lem to the near-by university. "A 6rst-rate mental institution,^^ 
said the ants, “which deals with all the problems of mankind.” 

Tlie grasshopper, grateful for tlie suggestion, hopped in to 
see the university president. After listening attentively to the 
grasshoppers tale of woe, he sent him hopping to the home 
economics department, since it appeared that the problem 
was basically a nutritional one. The head of the home eco- 
nomics department, after hearing the story, felt that the prob- 
lem was really a matter of supply and demand, and could more 
properly be dealt with by the economists in the social science 
department. 

Even the economists were baffled by tins problem, and, as a 
last resort, and in complete desperation, they suggested that 
perhaps the workshop being held in the College of Education 
might offer some help, since “they could handle amj kind of 
problem.” Here the ^hopper found a warm, friendly group 
atmosphere. His problem was taken under serious advisement, 
out of which emerged die recommendation that he become a 
mole for tlic winter, live in an underground burrow, and diet 
on roots and worms. 

Happily convinced that his problem was solved, the grass- 
hopper skipped merrily down the road in the frost)’ hvilight 
unlil-horrors-it daumed on him that he had not been in- 
structed in the art of becoming a mole. Back be came, just as 
the workshop director was packing up his materials until the 
following summer. 

“Oh, sir,” chirped the grasshopper, “I did Xorget to ask you 
one question. How do I become a mole?” 

Tlierc was a long silence, broken only by muted nibblings as 
tljc director uorried a ragged fingcmail. At last he spoke, 

Oidn t \ oil know, old hoy, that \vc workshoppers are concerned 
only will the basic principles? You will have work out the 
details.” 

To avoid at least some of the "grasshopper trouble” so neatly 
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portrayed by Professor Benjamin, an attempt is made to pro^^ 
pose ho^\^ pcreons seeking the security of a sense of direction 
can help themselves in acliieving it. Here concern is showni 
^ not only for llie basic principles, but for details as well! 

\j- Divergent Values Bcncotcd in Educational Philosophies. It 
has been suggested tliat l>efore one can act intelligentlr in an}- 
given situation it is necessan' to examine one’s values as guides 
to effective action. As (Iiese values are continuously and intel- 
lectually examined in relation to decisions concerning educa- 
tion, it will be seen that one is constantly referring to values 
that are educational in nature. As these educational s-alucs are 
inlellectualized and made into a more or less consistent I>odv 
of accepted and workable principles, a pliilosophy of education 
is derived. TTius, it may be said that one’s philosophy of educa- 
tion is an organised expression of one's values os ihetj relate io 
the decisions concerning desirohlc pcrsonahsocial and inJel- 
Jeclual qualities to be developed in the learner. 

Help may be attained by a systematic study of current 
philosophies of education as they are expressed by their chief 
proponents. It is possible, and often very common, for an edu- 
cational leader to "adopt” a philosophy already sx-stcniatically 
worked out by one of these people. He then becomes a member 
of a "school of thought,” with his actions expressing allegiance 
to the principles of his p.-irticul.ir adopted scliool. In so doing, 
however, it is not uncommon for him to encounter some basic 
inconsistencies beriveen his accepted set of principles and those 
of an opposing point of v/cw. These conflicts in philosoph}’ 
have formed the major battleground of education in this coun- 
tr}’ since the earliest days. Since llicy lie at the heart of philo- 
sophical controvers}', it is essentia! that the educational leader 
effocl some resolution of the conflicts in his ow-n mind. 

' Tlie basic philosophical sdiisms may be st.itetl as follows: 
Aulhorilorian vs. democratic procedures. limv sliali a groups 
svork be done? Sliall the leader tlvlcnnlno tJjc means an«l the 
ends, or sJiall al! mnnbcrs of the group cooperate on deciding 

these issues? ^ 

Education fo meet Indiddual nrrtb vs. education for an tnlet- 
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Icctiially elite. Sliall the school educate everyone to the maxi- 
mum of his ability, regardless of how great or small this may be, 
or shall high academic standards be maintained, regardless of 
the needs of the less able children who may fall by (he wayside? 
The transmission of the cultural heritage os. concern for (^eating 
attitudes, values, and shills necessary for effective living in 
today’s society. While some resolution of this conflict may be 
effected by agreeing that the cultural heritage and skills of 
effective living are not necessarily mutually exclusive, there 
still remains the important question of emphasis and the funda- 
mental choice as to the balance to be struck between the Uvo. 
Learning through active, direct experiences vs. passive booh- 
learning. Again, the conflict may be more apparent than real, 
but the leader must choose in terms of emphasis and direction. 
Modem psychology has much to offer on this score. (Cf. 
Chapter Nine) 

The school as a dynamic force in community improvement vs. 
the school as mirror of welhestahlished mores and beliefs. In 
a dynamic society it is inevitable that there be a direct clash 
on this point A changing society is constantly severing its links 
wth some aspects of the past. Shall the school side xvith forces 
working to maintain the status quo, or shall it seek to "design 
tomorrow"? If the latter, are teachers as a group capable of 
meeting such a challenge? Also, is there the danger that some 
schools might seek unilaterally to “design tomorrow” without 
recognizing that the community, too, must share in any such 
social reconstruction? 

The reader can supply many more such dichotomies. The 
purpose here is not to present an exhaustive list, but merely to 
point out that they exist.” Prospective and current educational 
leaders would do well to make a study of the literature in order 
to become fully aware of the fundamental choices which must 
be made.’® It may be decided by the maturing educational 

For a particularly welWlaWaled statement of similar issues cf. L. Thpmas 
Hopkins, In/eroction: The Democratic Procese (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co 
1911), pp. I 9 .. 39 . 

12 To help the reader initiate study or refresh himself regarding philosophies 
of ^ucation. the folbwing are suggested: John S. Brubacher (ed.). Eclectic 
Philosophy of Education (N’ew York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951); William H 
Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1951 )i 
B. O. Smith, et al.. Readings in the Social Aspects of Education (Dan^lle, 111.', 
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leader that the typical procedure of selecting one philosophy 
to the exclusion of all others is unwise and unprofitable. Unless 
resolution of these conflicts is forthcoming, the leader wall be 
eternally caught between the horns of es’erj' major philosophic 
dilemma, incapable of making wise and consistent decisions. 
Conflicting Values Mirrored in Concepts of Educational Lead- 
ership. It is only natural to expect that the philosophic 
position one holds will, in large degree, influence one’s concep- 
tion of the good leader. In tl)e first chapter reference was made 
to two opposing types of leadership— "Group Leadership” vs. 
tlie concept of the "Great Leader.” The former presupposes 
the acceptance of a set of values wliich are commonly referred 
to as "democratic values.” The latter most commonly is identi- 
fied with the values of autocracy, whether benevolent or 
otherwise. 

Strong and influential arguments are raised for each t;|’pe of 
leadership, as is showm below: 

Authoritarian values Democratic 

Greater efficiency is ^ined in Greater efficiency is gained in 
maXing decisions. carrying out of group deei- 

stoos. 


Time is saved when only one 
person has to make up Jiis 
mind. 

The leader has better access to 
the facts than has the group. 


Time is saved when people 
understand what they are to 
do. 

Facts grow in value and im- 
portonce in direct proportion 
to their circulation. 


People will act most quickly People ^vill act most sviscly 
when they have someone to when they are canjang out 
follow. decisions. 

ETC. etc. 

Between these two sets of op posing points of view the leader 

ratio. (Now Votk. Henry IWl .nri Co.. «®2)i !■ DortaU 

onti Their Pract^c (n Education and IlirM ai^ 

Brotiren. 1951). Cf. pp. 551.5H for bTbl.oi 5 r.phic broog. ot pb.lo- 

supJiical writing of current interest. 
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is required to make some kind of choice. This can be in the 
direction of either autocratic direction or democratic guidance, 
but, in either case, the choice must be made to avoid the in- 
.consistency and lack of real direction characterizing the oppor- 
tunist who is “democratic” or “authoritarian” at the dictates of 
expedience. 

THE LEADER AND HIS CHOICES 
AMONG COMPETING PHILOSOPHIES 


Educational Choices. The values contrasted above oversim- 
plify issues when they reach tlie practical level of decision and 
action. It is probably true that there never was, and it is 
unlilcely there ev’er will be, a person who is totally autocratic 
or democratic. \Vhile ever)' leader must make an inteUectual 
and philosophic choice which tends toward one extreme or the 
other, he svill find the problem much more complex and con- 
fusing at the level of action. Brameld” has defined nine choices 
which can be made by the individual as he attempts to make 
decisions: 


TYPE OF 
CHOICE 
Complacent 


Negative 


Skeptical 


INTERPRETATION OF CHOICE 
Disturbances to one's beliefs or values are 
ignored, since any positive recognition of them 
would upset equilibrium and disturb compla- 
cency. 

Beliefs are analyzed so that the individual 
understands that a conflict exists, but there is 
no constructive follow-up. 

One develops a disbelief, but no constructive 
beliefs. 


Agnostic After ewmining beliefs one is unable to decide 
which is true or false. The outcome is either 
neutral or ambiv'alent. 

Eclectic Many different beliefs are held concurrently, 

vnth no attempt to fuse them harmoniously, 
often leading to inconsistencies. 

’•ort World 
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Conservative One bolds rigidly to one’s time-honored beliefs 
tlie only safe barbor in a storm. 

Liberal Beliefs are held as tentative, subject to revision 

in terms of the evidence. There is gradual modi- 
fication as newer ideas are accepted. 

Beactionarij AH current decisions are made as a means of 
getting back to the “good old days.” Modem 
ways are a deviation from proved principles. 
The old way is best. 

Bailical Tlie world needs a housecleaning. New, even 

untried theories seem superior to the old, which 
have outlived their usefulness. 

All educational leaders, as is true of all who lead, are influ- 
enced in their behavior by one or more of the above procedures 
in making choices. Their decisions concerning techniques of 
leadership, their relations and responsibilities to the group, are 
modified by understanding of the method used in making 
choices. 

It should bo clear tlial the items in the above list are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. One t)*pe shades into nnoUmr, 
with a considerable amount of overlapping. Tlie first four 
represent an essenially negative type of leadership, and the ld.sl 
four are usually mutually antagonistic. Only tlie eclectic choice 
has tlie capacity of including all others, hut with the unfortu- 
nate consequences whicli should be apparent to all. B}’ and 
large, the “Ivberar and “radical" choices are the most stimulat- 
ing with regard to educational change. 

Choices Bearing on a Fliflosophy of Leadership. Somewhere 
along the line, administrative leadership must come to grips 
witli the problem of making choices between and among the 
many alternatives available. It is to be hoped that responsibility 
for recognizing the ivelfare of Uie group will proi’icfe a basis 
for sound choices. Tlial is, what profits the group will he consid- 
ered “good” and ‘'desirable.” mat harms the group and its 
members must be rejected as un>vortIi>-. Tliis has been por- 
frayed in Fignre 4 (Tl.c A-A'-B Boufe). Not only mint the 
leader examine Iris x-alues in femis of wliat course of action sliall 
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be followed by the group, but he must understand what his 
personal role is so that he may fulfill it in ways consistent with 
the values identified witli group well-being. A leader may 
often be denied the luxury of a clear-cut philosophic choice in 
terms of absolutes. It is almost inevitably necessary that he 
make his choices in view of the unique set of circumstances in 
the educational environment in which he works. Whatever the 
conditions, it seems reasonable to assume that group choices in 
which leadership shares but does not monopolize will probably 
be the more appropriate and effective. 


HOW PHILOSOPHY CAN SERVE 
AS A TOUCHSTONE 

It is not uncommon for people of practical affairs to look upon 
philosophy as a product of the “ivory tower"; something to be 
used solely as the content of professorial discourse. It is unfor- 
tunately true that one is likely to find many discussions of edu- 
cational choices and alternatives occurring in such a context, 
but it need not be so. 

Values which are unexamined or a system of values (philos- 
ophy) which is exercised merely in verbal discourse ’are both 
impractical and useless. They generally have little or no direct, 
constructive influence on behavior. As such, they are, at best, 
excess baggage. At their worst, they may be little more than 
rationalizations which give |ustification to unwarranted beliefs 
and actions. 

A Good Philosophy Is Practical. On the other hand, a well- 
thought-out, intelligently conceived set of principles which are 
derived from study and considered experience, act as a power- 
ful source of direction for one’s actions. Consistent progress 
tow'ard a stated goal can be attained adequately only as one 
sets up and understands the objectives to be achieved. Philos- 
ophy can ser\’e the individual as the compass and rudder sen^e 
a ship. 

An effective philosophy does not necessarily depend exclu- 
sively or even hea^^ly upon a person’s intensive study of the 
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classical philosophers of antiquity or those of current ^'inta<»c. 
altliougli the value of such a study is not to be minimized. One 
does not need to study the ^Tilings of an Aristotle, a Socrates, 
Hegel, or Santa^^na, in order to achie\’e a philosophy of his 
own. A\'hile an elementary understanding of ontolog)' (the 
nature of reality) or epistemolog)’ (the theory of knowledge) 
would help one to understand better his oun Ijcliefs, they are 
not indispensable. The most useful philosophy in\‘olves a ”bod\' 
of beliefs which is internally consistent, and which lends prac- 
tical direction to the individual's thoughts and actions particu- 
larly in group interaction. 

Philosophy and Educational Policy. Choices that educational 
leaders make are dependent upon more than tlieir merely per- 
sonal values or principles. The philosophy needs be an out- 
growth of tlie individuals intelligent interaction with tlm cul- 
ture of which he, llie school, and the school personnel are a 
part. As one of the authors wrote elsewhere: 

Every way of life that is worth preserving must have its own 
philosophy and education.il program. Indeed, it is impossible 
not to have a philosophy, but a real tragctly exists if that philos- 
ophy is not consciously and deliberately held. . . . 

Tlie educational program of a culture is not so easily identified 
with the philosophy held by the group, or the way of life people 
intend to live , . . Jt takes no s.igc to discover Uiat the way 
of life a people hVe must be implemented with a set of tools 
that is designed for tliat purpose, a philosophy which will give 
direction and meaning to the way of life, and an erlucatioiul 
sj’stem that will systematically prepare iodividuab to live tieit 
life more effectively and abundantly.’* 

Particularly Over the last half-ccntniy there has been devel- 
oped in .American education a set of values which arc axjrthy 
of the most careful study by Ujc educational leader. Tliese 
values are those which have bwn derived from a study of Amer- 
ican culture and its patterns of development. Many arc the 

i*\Vifbur A. Vauch, ‘Tl'c TooU «f Dnnacraey: A of IVosiwii't 

EdiiCTlion," Sc/ioof enj Socicfif, 63:433, Jattf 2i JSMfl. 
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contributors to these analyses of our basic designs for living.’’ 
Childs pays warm tribute to some of them in the following 
excerpt; 

American education has been most fortunate in the quality of 
philosophic leaders who have chosen to make the problems and 
values of education one of their chief concerns. William James, 
John Dewey, George H. Meade, Boyd 11. Bode, William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Alfred North mitehead, Balpli Barton Terry^ George 
Albert Coe, and Max Otto, among others, have all perceived 
that we are entering a new age, and that an altered conception 
of the program of education is now required to equip the young 
to feel intellectually and emotionally at home in this new world 
which our scientific discoveries and technological inventions 
have brought into existence.** 

We are largely indebted to John Dewey for establishing and 
intellectualizing certain values which are native to American 
soil. His philosophy as it has emerged in scores of books and 
articles reflects the dominant American traditions of experi- 
mentation, frontier thinking, and evolutionary change in cul- 
ture patterns. Spokesmen for the kind and quality of the educa- 
tional program which logically follows Dewey's philosophy have 
specified the details.*^ All of these have direct implications for 
the kind and quality of educational leadership demanded for 
the guidance of this program. 

Out of America's all but limitless physical W'ealth, of natuml 
and human resources, and out of the proud heritage of values 
in the Hebraic-Christian traditions of w'estem civilization, 

A sapling of some of the more perceptive anal)’sts includes: Robert Ljmi 
Knoicledge /or What? (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1945); Harold 
Rugg, American Life and the Schod Curriculum (Sew York, Ginn and Co., 
1936); Boyd Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New Yorl^ The Macmillan 
Co., 1943); George Counts, Education and American Cicilization (New YoA, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932); William 
H. Kilpatrick. Education fora Changing OciUzation {New York, The .Sfaanillan 
1926); and George Albert Coe, Law and Freedom in the School (Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1924). ° 

John L. Childs. “Some Ambiguities in Value Theory in Education," The 
American Elementary School, op. ctt.. Chapter II, p. 10. 

For example, cf. Harold Rugg, Foundatioar for American Education (Sew 
York.WorldBookCo., 1947). 
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America has created the potential for unlimited opportunities 
which leadership is morally obligated to share in developing 
into a coherent, consistent philosophy. Counts has suggested 
that the educational program reflecting this philosophy should 
strive to; 

— Create individual excellence, recognizing individual differ- 
ences and the child as a whole. 

— Defend and extend the principles of equality— with full 
awareness of threats to the idea of “a society oE equals” . . . 
marked by good intercultural relationships both at home and 
abroad , . . 

— Embody in education tlie practice rather than mere precepts 
of loyalty to equality . . , 

— Invigorate the concept of liberty: its traditions, importance, 
dangers thereto, political meanings, and pracbcal implemen- 
tation . . . 

■— Interpret tlie importance of a measure of earned security and 
well-being for all, including occupational preparation and 
social and economic literacy. 

—Refine aesthetic traditions for "a civilization of beauty and 
grandeur.” 

—Help cliildren and youth gradually to understand how critical 
is the challenge to the present to American values and how to 
avoid the decay of such values . . . 

—Develop a sense of urgency and responsibility in creating a 
humane Avorld community attained without dishonor and 
marked by cooperation rather than violence.’* 

If the philosophy developed by American leaders is to be a 
worthy one, points such as those above should be considered 
^vith care in the process of creating an improved educational 
program. Altliough complete equalitarianism probably is im- 
possible to attain-and may even be undesirable as an unearned 
“right”— it seems consistent with democratic principles that the 
child and adult alike should liave the right to achieve security 
and well-being if tlvey are earned and merlled through efforts 
and contributions. 

19 For a lucid, vigorous elaboration of the challenge to the scJioob, cf. Ceofge 
Counts, op. cit., pp. 31M30. 
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Holding to one philosophy yet participating and perpetuating 
an educational s)'stem antithetical to that system of values is 
intellectually dishonest. Philosophies of education and their 
derived educational meanings are among the best of touch- 
stones for lending significance and depth to leadership.*® It 
behooves the educational leader to clarify his own thinking con- 
cerning the relationships between philosophy and educational 
policy. If done well the result will be appreciably more than 
verbal ectoplasm. 


SOCIALLY DESIRABLE EDUCATIONAL VALUES: 
THE DIRECTION THEY CAN LEND TO LEADERSHIP 


This book is not a treatise on values. Yet sound values are so 
vital a foundation for leadership in the schools of America that 
a few concluding paragraphs must be devoted to the several 
sources of socially desirable educational values which promise 
to improve the qualit)' of living in elementar)' and junior high 
sdiools with which the remainder of this book is more directly 
concerned. 

Desirable educational values tend to emanate from five 
sources: educational philosophy, psychology, the facts and de- 
signs of human development, the socio-cultural patterns which 
make up modem America, and research. Each is equally impor- 
tant and all are interdependent 

Philosophy as a Value-Source. Since much of this chapter has 
been concerned with a discussion of the role of philosophy as 
a source of direction for leadership, no further elaboration is 
needed at this point. 

Psychology and Values in Education. During the past fifty' 
years psv'diology' has come into its own as a respected and 
established body of fact and information about human behavior 
and the conditions which favor or obstmct learning. As the edu- 
cational leader becomes adequately informed in this field, it 


l» For an excellent anal) sU of the relaUon betw een philosoph 
practices, cf. Boj d Bode, flow We Learn (Boston. D. C. ileatf 
especially Chapters X\’, XVI, and XV'U, 


’ and educational 
and Co., 1940), 
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wiU become apparent that certain values are to be held in 
greater esteem than others, for the principal reason that they 
represent larger opportunities for children and youth to achieve 
die maximum of which they are capable. As a single example, 
if educational psychology demonstrates that the quality of 
interest is an indispensable condition for effective learning, the 
leader will no longer hold important the practice of dnimming in 
pre-selected facts in a course of study regardless of the presence 
or absence of the motivating factor of interest.®" More w'ill be 
said about this matter in Chapters Eight and Nine. 

Values in the Ucalm of Human Development. Beginning \vith 
the work of Arnold Gesell and liis co-workers (see Chapter 
Three, p, 85), and e.vtending to the present time, some Ihirty- 
fiveyears later, there has grown an impressive accumulation of 
information about the facts and designs of human growllj. No 
longer is it necessaiy for one to hold unsupported theories or to 
accept “old wives’ tales” about children and youth, The saying, 
“No one has a right to an opinion when the facts are available,” 
is truer today than ever before. But, as Thrman notes, because 
of the size of tlie stockpiled data regarding growth and develop- 
ment, tlie task of becoming and keeping informed is consider- 
able; 


Unfortunately, research within a given field of science usually 
is pursued without much reference to related sciences. As a 
result, child dei’elopmenl as .an area of study has not always 
benefited immediately from the dissemination of research data 
from one field of seierjtists [sic] to another. In addition, though 
the implications of many research studies may cross boundaiy 
lines from one field of science to another, seldom ha\e research 
workers from varied fields engaged in cooperative research.®' 


30 For a valuable treaunrnt of the role of fnlercat tn the educative process, cf. 
Arthur Jersild ar>d Ruth Tosch, CfUWrcn’a Interest* owf tV/wt They /cr 

Educatiort {Ncnv York, Uutc.au of Pobitcatkms, Teaciier* CoKcge, Coiunihii 
University, 1919). Also rf. the Xlllh YcaibociL of the California EJementuy 
Principals Association. CMdvn’t Intffcits: Elementary School Lncl fSacra- 
menfo: New-s Publishing Comp.my, 1910) and DoucUs Ff)er, .tfcMurement of 
Interest* (New York. Ilenry licit andCotnpaw.lWl). . , 

21 Viola Tlieman, "Emerging Concepts of Cliild Growth and De\flopiwnf: 
Wli-it Tlicy Suggest for CUs*Tootn Practice." TAe Amencon Elcmenfary icfux-l. 
op. eit.. Chapter IV', p. 57. 
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This ever-growing fund of findings about human beings is an 
invaluable source of information for the educational leader, 
even thou^ the understanding of it requires strenuous, sus- 
tained effort. Out of it comes a conception of what constitutes 
wholesome growih and development which has direct and im- 
portant meanings for the educational program. The way in 
which the leader interprets these facts in terms of children and 
youth under the guidance he shares with the staff is one of the 
tests of creative leadership. 

Values in the Cultural Patterns. One of the best single state- 
ments of the values which fertilize American culture is to be 
found in Counts." He identifies five areas of value which seem 
to be part and parcel of the fabric of American chilization: tlie 
Hebraic-Christian ethic, the humanistic spirit, the scientific 
metliod, the rule of law, and the democratic faith. 

Administrators and consultants in American schools cannot 
hope to be fully successful in helping to build a solid foundation 
for education without becoming serious students of American 
socict)' and its developmental grow’tli and structure. Out of this 
study can emerge a set of social v'alues which will have a pro- 
nounced influence on the impact of the school on coming gen- 
erations of young people. It seems logical to assume that, since 
the work of the school is tl»e preparation of the y'oung, through 
wholesome present living, for effective subsequent participation 
in society, it is nccessaiy that the nature of the society be 
grasped by those who engage in planning guided experiences 
of tlie } oung. This view has been stated more fully thus: 

In order to kno\v what to do with knowledge it is necessarj' to 
seek a wider frame of reference than knowledge itself. This will 
\yc found in the characlerisUc way a certain people li\’e, the 
ideas it has, the beliefs it considers most important to hold. 
To preserve tliis w-ay of life the people have discovered that 
thev* need to c-stablish schools in w-liich the youn^ may be 
svslematically educated. * 

A study of the historical development of the people of the 
United States will reveal that our way of life is called “democ- 
” Co«jnU. trp. cit^ Part IV. pp. ^-291 
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racy" Through 175 years of experimentatton, trial and error, 
and learning the hard way by finl-hand experiences, the Ameri- 
can people have progressiwJy hammered out a way of life they 
rail “good ” It is fair to assume that had the public schools 
dedicated their efforts to assisting the people achieve a better 
world we would be much further along ilie road to success.-'* 

Research as a Catalyst in tlic Process of Appraising Educationa] 
Problems and Outcomes, Value may irrhere in researclr and 
research itself way he a value, but one of secondary importance. 
One is impressed by the importance of searching for facts and 
knowledge, but it is the result of tliis search which produces 
the imporlanl, primary values which should guide the educa- 
• tional program. In this sense, research is different from the other 
four sources of value. Research is a process by which one un- 
covers values, rather tlian being a primary source of values 
Itself. Tills view is considered more fully in the chapter whicli 
follows. 


THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 

Values should be intellect«.ilized, not based on prejudice, 
bundles, superstitions, or un&xamined tradition. The leader in 
education has a moral obligation to base bis values on the 
metliod of intelligence, a method whidi received its classical 
description from Dewey. Essentially, the method involves tlie 
following five steps: 

(1) Suggestions, in which the mind leaps fon^iird to a possible 
solution. 

(2) An intelJectualization of the difficulty or perplexity that 
has been felt (directly experienced) into a problem to be 
solved, a question for wliich an answer must be sought. 

(3) The use of one suggestion after another as a leading idea, 
or hypothesis, to initiate and guide observation and other 
operations in collection of factual material. 

(4) The mental elaboration of the idea or supposition as an 
23 WiJbur A. Yauch (ed.). The EJueotion of Chios Chiliiren for Daiw^flc 

Uciog (Columbus, OWo, The Department of Elementary School innapat.-. 
Ohio Education Association. 1948), p. 7. 
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idea or supposition (reasoning, in the sense in which rea- 
soning is a part, not the whole, of inference). ' 

(5) Testing the hypothesis by overt or imaginative action.-^ 

It is apparent that the material for reasoning, or the intel- 
Icctualization of values, is to be found in the five areas listed 
above. As these materials for philosophizing are examined, con- 
sidered, and used as a basis for developing hypotheses, the 
ensuing conclusions and generalizations will provide the kind 
of firm foundation on which American education deserves to be 
built. 


SUMNIATIY • 

Every educational leader must make decisions. These judg- 
ments, for better or worse, are reflections of each leader s values. 
It is highly important that such values be subjected to careful 
examination to determine that they arc worthy ones, in the 
sense that they arc consistent with a sound philosophy and a 
knowledge of the developmental nature of human beings and 
society. 

Unfortunately, value patterns found in American culture are 
often inconsistent and sometimes in conflict. This fact places 
the administrator on liis mettle in examining what he accepts to 
make sure beforehand that it is a desirable educational goal. 
Tins may be done in part by scrutinizing one’s actions and deci- 
sions and attempting to ascertain whether they are sustained 
hy values of which one can be proud. 

V’arioas philosophies, theories of learning, and views regard- 
ing child development arc at present competing for the support 
of educational leaders. Each needs to be examined as fairly and 
fully as possible. If schools arc to have the enlightened admin- 
istrative leadership invariably needed for good educational pro- 
grams, the administrator or consultant must act courageously 
in the direction toward which bis examined beliefs point. 

" ^ (Boston. D. C. Heath anti Co., 103.3), p. 107. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


RESEARCH GUIDELINES FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE^UPERVISORY 
LEADERSHIP 




-A. CONCEPT of creative leadership was introduced in Chap- 
ter One, and need for the administrator to ascertain tliat he is 
motivated by sound and intellectually honest values was dealt 
witli in Chapter T^vo. In addition to a vision of what good 
leadership can accomplish, there must be awareness tliat the 
leader's success depends to a considerable extent on Ids profes- 
sional skills and knowledge. 

For many years an entirely unnecessary contro^'crsy has 
raged in educational circles over the question of ^\'hich was 
more important; teaching skill or knowledge of subject matter. 
A similar argument could conoeirably develop in tlie area of 
leadership, particularly since a great deal of attention has kite!}’ 
been paid to "group process” and “group dynamics,” and the 
role of leadership in facilitating tliem. But, as is true in teacln 
ing, is not the only tenable posiffmt' that creative leadership 
depends in equal measine-^inhotA methods end knenOedge? 

Tlie present chapter is concerned with the importance to the 
leader of a fund of kn0v.^0^«o that his leadership, at least in 
part, results from community and Sbiff recognition of, and re- 
spect for, his professional background. 

63 
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^VHY ^VE TEACH THE WAY DO 

American public and private educational practices are ex- 
tremely varied at the elementary' and junior high school leveL 
Among the more than 100,000 school districts in the United 
States one finds almost every shade and quality of classroom 
practice. Each school probably fall somewhere on a con- 
tinuum, ranging from the reactionary to the experimental as 
shown in Figure 5. 

Some schools may be classified as rcactionanj: their programs 
tend to reflect the desire to return to the past. Perhaps some of 
the teachers on their staffs have tried more modem practices, 
but, either through their owm concern for the consequences, or 
because parents have reacted negatively to the program, secu- 
rity is sought in the “tried and true,” which usually means that 
which has been in. effect so long as to constitute a traditional 
value. 

The conservatice school hesitates to accept any change in 
practice until it has been established as true and desirable 
beyond reasonable doubt. Its \'alues identify as "good” that 
which is generally recognized as well-established practice. 
There is resistance to tr)'ing out anything nmv. 

The middle-of-the-road school is not interested in pioneering 
for better practices; it merely wants to be sure that changes are 
being generally adopted before it accepts them as “safe.” This 
school is characterized by a icait-and-see attitude, but it does 
not necessarily oppose or resist innovations once they have 
been tested. 

Liberal schools deliberately seek out opportunities for the 
improvement of practices. The)’ are alert to what is occurring 
on experimental fronts and are anxious to keep their programs 
up-to-date. They experiment with or tn' out promising, little- 
tested ideas but rarely pioneer in totally untried areas. 

Experimental schools are known for their intentional innova- 
tions; their programs are frankly exploratory. As in any experi- 
mentation, some of tlieir ideas may prove to be wTong or 
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authority are suggested as general guides to an understanding 
of the factors which may motivate teachers to use certain 
methods or procedures in tlieir work with children: 

The Velvet-Gloved Hand of Tradition. All human beings are 
to some extent governed by habit and long-established custom. 
Many such traditions have long since lost tlieir original pur- 
pose, but the practices they suggest continue. Few people, for, 
instance, arc conscious of the origin of the practice of shaking 
hands as a mode of behavior expressing friendship in greeting. 
In its original context during the Middle Ages it was intended 
as a gesture to show that one was friendly by extending the 
empty sword-hand in an open fashion to be grasped by an 
acquaintance or a stranger. Today, we shake hands as a tra- 
ditional gesture of friendliness, xvilh its original significance 
forgotten in the past. 

Another echo of the past may well explain why the engines 
in most automobiles continue to be placed in the front, rather 
tlian located in the rear. Since the invention of the beast of 
burden as a means of reducing the toil of man, animals have 
draion the vehicle. Thus, perhaps, in the early years of auto- 
motive engineering it seemed proper for their mechanical 
counterparts to be located in the space vacated by the ani- 
mals. In spite of the likelihood tliat a motor placed in the rear 
would be of equivalent or increased efficiency in operation, 
motors remain in the location to which drivers have been long 
accustomed. 

For similar reasons traditions hold power over the practices 
which arc prevalent in schools. A glaring example may be 
found in the persistent tcndenc)' of teachers to hold to the doc- 
trine of “mental discipline,” the concept that drill to “train the 
mind is a basic ingredient in effective instruction. From the 
time Aristotle first organized the human knowledge of the 
Western world some 2-300 years ago until tlie recent past, teach- 
ing anjl learning tlieorics have accepted tlie idea that the 

mind was an entity, analogous to an organ or muscle in the 
wdy. If the organ was to achieve ma.ximum power and pro- 
ficienc)', it should he exercised. Modern psychology, during 
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■ twenty-five )’eare in parhcular. lias been emphasizing 

and demonstrating that this doctrine is no longer adequate as 
a basis for learning and other phases of beliavior. Notxvitli- 
standing this fact, the tradition of training the inteUect of tlie 
young dominates methods in many schools and motivates 
parents wlio are critical of education to insist that more “hard 
learning” diaracterize t}ie euiriculum-* 

Quite evidently, tradition is not a uniformly reliable basis 
for teaching procedures. 

Tlie ^Veight of Authority. Every nation has its heroes, and 
the United States is no exception. If someone whom the public 
holds in high esteem makes a statement, it is widely accepted 
as truth, regardless of the evidence whicli ma)' be amassed in 
refutation. Take for example an outstanding scientist who has 
won acclaim for the power of his intellect and who has come 
to be a symbol for sheer brain-power. Since he is svortby of 
respect in his special field, there is the dangerous likelihood that 
many citizens will pay heed to evenjth'mg he soys, whether it 
be in the scientific realm or not This disposition to respect 
“authority” gains added strength w-hen tliat authority is directly 
related to one's lifexvork. School administrators and professors 
of education sometimes make pronouncements concerning the 
proper way to teach whicJi may be accepted uncritically by 
many teachers. This attitude of “if the boss says so, it must 
be so,” is inimical to the method of intelligence and contrary 
to concepts of group participation in polic)' making or problem 
solving. “Authority” is not of itself a suitable source of direction 
for teaching- Consider the centuries during which “authorities” 
proclaimed the world to be flat and the eartli to be the center 
of the universe! 

Personal Experience. Since knowledge is tlie direct sum of 
one's experiences, it is to be expected that the individual will 
draw heavily upon what has happened to him personally, 
whether his experiences be rich or narrow, peculiarly biasing 
or broadening. While it is inevitable that one's knowledge is 


s Ci Boyd Bode. Ifotc We Leant (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co.,19i0). for 
an MceBent discussion of concepts of mind as they affect edncafional pracficM. 
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derived from experience, it is well to remember that each jndi- 
viduaVs interpretation of experience is uniquely personal. “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison” is an adage to be carefully 
considered here. Individual experiences cannot be generalized 
to apply to tlie human race, or any small segment of it. Experi- 
ences are highly personalized knowledge, and need to be 
treated respectfully. But they should be rigorously examined 
before reaching conclusions that they are the best reference 
point in determining teaching practices. 

Professional Preparation. As teachers colleges and schools of 
education develop more extensive and more significant pro- 
grams, teachers are increasingly influenced in the methods they 
use in rvorlcing with boys and girls by their pre-service and 
graduate study. If one is to believe the comments and criticisms 
of school administrators concerning the kind and qualit)' of 
teacher education programs, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the preparation has a direct effect on the practices of nexv 
teachers, and that on the whole the results are good. Clearly,, 
professional preparation determines "why wo teach the way 
we do,” but the range and variation in the nature of teacher 
education programs is great and all colleges arc not unifonnl)' 
excellent at a given time. Also, each facult)’ member, as a source 
of authority for students is influenced by various elements con- 
sidered here; tradition, authority, Jtis personal experiences, his 
preparation, and so forth. Once more it seems reasonable to 
conclude that college preparation cannot be accepted without 
qualification as an unexamined determinant of educational 
practice. 

Logic. Enough residue of the classical tradition in school pro- 
grams has remained to make most of us susceptible to the force 
of argument by “logical reasoning which has been relied upon 
heavily since ancient times. The syllogism, xvith its major 
premise, minor premise, and conclusion is a form of proof 
which many continue to find a compelling source of authority. 
Created by the early Greek philosophers, refined and perfected 
m the classical tradition, “logical” argument has a strong influ- 
ence on what one believes. Although often valuable, logic as a 
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source of direction must ahvays be scnttinized to insure tliat 
there has been substantiation of tlic major premise. 

Take a common e.-ramplcof the syllogism: 

Major premise: A biped is an animal with two legs. 

Minor premise; Man has hvo legs. 

Conclusion; Man is a biped. 

Tlje internal logic of the syllogism is undeniable. But, it is 
based on tlie assumption that there is truth inherent in and 
tniiocrsaZ ogreement with regard to the major premise. Once 
this major premise is successfully attacked or refuted, the entire 
logical structure falls apart. Logic is no stronger than Us major 
premises, and faulty conclusions easily may be reachcrl despite 
Ujc most meticulous adherence to logical comtwetion. An 
example involving the use of a false premise suggests that logic 
is not a uniformly desirable foundation for educational prac- 
tices. Consider the unsound first premise of mental discipline 
and the conclusion below: 

Major premise: Tlie mind is an entity similar to a muscle. 

Minor premise; Muscles can bo strengthened through drill. 

Conclusion: The mental faculties, too, can be strengthened 

by drill. 

Scientific Inquiry and Research. Tradition, authority, experi- 
ence, specialized preparation, and logic may, in a gi\'cn in- 
stance, be a sound basis for determining the what, the how, and 
tlie why of education. Each, however, should be tc.sted for its 
adequacy by scientific inqwirj- into its derivation, educational 
application, and general soundness. It has been pointed out 
that each in its own way may basic imperfections and limitations 
svhich could serve, under certain drc«m.stanccs, to tieny leant- 
ers the opportunities for mxtimum educational development. 
Through the use of tested results, of controlled c.xpcrimcnt, of 
organized search for facts, teachers and educational leaders can 
find die measure of adequacy of the olljcr five sources of 
authority for ctirrenl school practices. ^ 

Developing Professional •‘Know.HQ\v" and “Knou-VMiy. 
Educational leaders, as they work with parents, U-acltcr groups. 
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and so forth, are responsible for the maximum effectiveness of 
the group as it attempts to reach reasoned conclusions as to 
what constitutes a sound educational program. The creative 
leader should be clearly aware of the various sources of author- 
ity which govern the thinking of teachers, and should be pre- 
pared to help them rise above the limitations imposed by some 
of the factors which determine wh}'^ they teach as they do. It 
is particularly important tliat all members of the teaching group 
accept as liahilual the process of seeking conclusions which are 
supported by the best a\'ailable evidence. Unless the leader 
himself is conversant with sources of such evidence, he may 
fail to share effectively in the process of finding educationally 
sound group direction. The remainder of this chapter is devoted 
to an attempt to point out the resources which are available to 
Uie leader and to indicate the nature of a few selected researches 
which have especially direct Implications for the w'ork of the 
school. 


RESEABCH AS A RESOURCE FOR LEADERSHIP 


Educational research is, on the whole, an inadequately uti- 
lized resource for leadership in education. Further, it is com- 
monly accepted by educators that many of the results of this 
research have not yet fundamentally affected practices in the 
classroom. As an example, it is generallv’ agreed among recog- 
nized authorities in the field of reading that formal instruction 
in book reading tends, in many schools, to begin too early for 
most cliildren » Studies frequently have shown that the most 
advantageous time for such instruction is during the second half 
of the first grade for children of normal intelligence, and of 
average home background, social development, and physical 
maturity. Yet, it is much more common to find such instruction 
reaching considerable intensity during the first half of that year. 

.Mort and Cornell' have staled that it takes between 75 and 


Swot™. 

P Amcricen ScW» in Tranfitum (Sew VorV 

cl I ub-esuora. Teachers CoUege. Colusjbu Unnmit)-. 1911 ), p. 49. 
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100 years for an educational theory to be translated into com- 
mon practice. Tliis needless educational Jag could probably be 
materially shortened if educational leadership was more widelj' 
aware of the findings, and would devote considerably more 
energy in encouraging tlje study of this evidence by the teach- 
ing staff. It is not possible for a school entirely to eliminate this 
lag, but much could be done to reduce it 
Hunches Versus Research. ^Villiam C. Reavis has observed^ 
that one of the weaknesses of the average administrator is die 
tendency to rely on hunches or intuition rather than factual 
information that derives from research. This is not to say that 
hunches are bad or that tliey are in opposition to research, for 
one is an indispensable aspect of the other. Consider this state- 
ment from Platt and Baker; 


A scientific hunch is a unifying or clarifying idea wliich springs 
into consciousness suddenly as a solution to a problem in which 
we are intensely interested ... A hunch springs from a wide 
knowledge of facts but is essentially a leap of imagination, in 
that it goes beyond a mere necessary conclusion which any 
reasonable man must draw from the data at hand. It is a process 
of creative thought.® 


Stopping at the “Inmch” or “intuition" stage of rational analy- 
sis does, however, cut short the complete act of thouglit or 
action at tliat point where it is still unproved dnd untested. If 
one is to progress in tlie solution of problems it is clearly desir- 
able that one have some preliminary ideas as to wliat may be 
done in soli'ing them. At one extreme these notions may be 
derived from a careful, studied analysis of the elements of the 
problem, witli a leading to cautiously drawn inferences which 
are then tested in e.\perimeMtal contexts. At the other extreme 
one may have a sudden, bright idea-a golden guess-tJiaf 
illumines a problem. The source of die inference, or tentative 
hypothesis, is less important than the fact that the ideas are 

S In an address at the annual S«mmer Banquot of Phi IVlta Kappa, North- 


Rebtfan irf ll.e 

search,” The Journal of Chemicol Educoffcm. 8:Ifli5. October, 1931. 
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tested in experimental situations and are reasonably well veri- 
fied before being proclaimed as additions to human knowledge. 

The purpose of the present discussion is served if it has been 
made plain that the creative leader is likely to have many excel- 
lent hunches which may be used for the benefit of the group. 
These hunches should be explored fully and used generously 
in discussing with teachers promising ideas as to what may be 
done in concrete situations. However, the administrator or con- 
sultant is likely to be something less than successful if he en- 
courages people to act on hunches as though they were facts 
or before there has been a series of small-scale experimental 
trials. 

Knowledge in Uie Storehouse. Education today is like the heir 
to a fortune who is oblivious of his inheritance. The schools 
are potential beneficiaries of substantial bodies of information, 
facts, knowledge, which can serve to enrich and improve the 
quality of learning to which boys and girls of modem America 
are entitled. It is defaulting on responsibility if educators ignore 
the research data which are in the educational storehouse. 

If the wealth of modem creative thought could be assembled 
and organized, man would command sufficient \visdoin' to guide 
the youth of the world. The School of Tomorrmv could be 
brought to life today. Enough is now known of man, his know- 
ing and his behavior, to organize its teaching. Enough expres- 
sive experience has been lived to guarantee a high order of 
esthetics. Enough is known of the first principles of conduct 
to solve the problem of freedom and control. . . J 

Wiilc it is understandable that this volume cannot hope to 
present more than a tiny sampling of research studies and con- 
clusions to the reader, in the latter half of this chapter an 
attempt is made to point out many of the sources of this infor- 
mation, and how the leader may use them in his work with 
teachers. 


Etlunaicm (New york. World Book 
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research sources for leadership 


It has been proposed above that teaeliers teach the \^’ay they 
do for a variety of reasons. All of these may be pertinent under 
certain conditionSj but certain conclusions reached through 
scientific studies seem the most reliable sources of direction for 
leadership. 

There are two main headings under which research sources 
for administrators may be categorized: {!) library resources, 
such as professional journals, which deal svith research records 
and reports from laboratories and centers for experimental 
study, and (2) the local school and community as a laboratory 
for original research. In the paragraphs whicli follow sugges- 
tions are made to the educational leader concerning some of 
the research tools with which he should seek to become 
familiar. 

Some Specific Sources of Important Informalion and Bcsearcli 
Findings in Education. One of the fortunate aspects of re- 
search data of importance to the busy administrator or teacher 
resides in the fact they are w-ell organized for use in the libraries 
and other centers which are repositories for such information. 
When confronted %vi(h Uie problem of obtaining eitlier an o^'er- 
view of research as a whole or in order to stud)* a specific topic 
or field, one can consult one or more of t])e guides-to-rcsearcli 
whicli are readily obtainable. Imowing how to use these re- 
search sources is an important professional asset to leadership. 

Research publications in.ay be grouped under several Jicad- 
ings. Tlie listing whicli follow's is by no means comprehensive 
but should serve as a springboard or starting point.* 

(1) Getxeraijmlflkttilaffscffnccrncda'i^fi K'seereh.. Vaiions 
indiv’iduals, scholarly ^oups and agencies, have compiled hoola 
and articles invaluable to Uic educational leader. A sampling 
is annotated on page 74. 


5For a more compreliensUc review of rcfrfc^ a/Js, rf. U'. IV. 
"Reference Aids in Educational Bewaich. ScAoof entf Soefrty. T1.3-4-33I, 


.M.rv- a?, 1Q50. 
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Carter Alexander and Arvid J. Burlce, IIow io Locate Educa- 
iional Information and Data, Third edition; New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

A comprehensive treatment of library research which is sim- 
ple, specific, and detailed. For example, some 15 pages are 
devoted to the Education Index. 

Oscar K. Buros, Fourth Mental Meastircmcnt Yearbook, New 
Bruiis\vick, N. J.: Butgers University' Press, 1952. 

Buros periodically edits this description of hundreds of meas- 
urement devices of almost every description. Individual 
authorities review tests, scales, appraisal devices and similar 
types of instruments- 

Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education, Nesv York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1945. 

A reasonably successful attempt to penetrate the jungle of 
educational terminology. Somesvhat dated but still useful. 
Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scales, The Method- 
ology of Educational Research, New York: D. Applclon- 
Century Co., 1936. 

Long considered an authoritative treatment, this volume re- 
mains a comprehensive treatise on procedures. 

Walter A. Monroe, Enajdopedia of Educational Research, 
Re\'ised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Published periodically under the auspices of the American 
Educational Research Assodation (NEA), this is a compre- 
hensive (1520pp,) review of research in the field. Literally 
tliousands of research studies are cited at the end of numerous 
fields and topics examined. 

Frederick L. MTiitney', The Elements of Research, Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 

Rev'iews types of research and procedures, research sources, 
sur\’e)’s, curriculum research, etc. A standard reference. 

(2) Examples of research bibliographies. \VhiIe books such 
as those above are of imquestionable value, they are supple- 
mented in an important fashion by periodically issued lists of 
current research. Here again, various individuals and agencies 
supply the student with listing which save uncounted hours 
of library' work. For example, in the Phi Delta Kappan, journal 


N 
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of a well-knoivn professional fratemily for men in education, 
It has been customary tor lists of dissertations and significant 
books to appear at frequent intervals.’ The Office of Education 
in Washington performs similar services, even to such special- 
ized items as, for example, Coverts Selected Bib!iogrop/uj on 
. School Finance, 1933 to J948.“ For a number of years the U. S. 
Office has also issued the Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education which could be reissued with real profit. Librarians 
can recommend to the administrator a number of similar titles 
^vhich space limitations preclude listing here. 

(3) Representatwe continuing publications treating re- 
search. A variety of magazines and periodicals provide a third 
source. One of the most useful is the Review of Educational 
ResearcJi, pubJislied by the American Educational Researdi 
Association (NEA). Five issues appear each year and, over a 
period of Uirce years, cycle through 15 topics. 

The Journal of Educational Research, edited by A. S. Barr, 
is a sound example of the important periodicals devoted to 
research. Here the educational leader can locate first-hand 
accounts of significant studies whid» deal with a wide varied 
of educational topics. 

For the student seeking liighly specialized data from related 
disciplines, there are literally dozens of analogous journals with 
such titles as; Pedagogical Seminary, Journal of Genetic Psy- 
.chologtj, Jotirnal of Geography, or Jotirnal of Educational Soci- 
ology. Many institutions sponsor outstanding contributing 
publications such as tlie Ohio Stale University's Educational 
Research Bulletin, The California Journal of Elementary Edit- 
cation represents n llrst-ralc stale publication. 


0Rcnr«entaU\e aiUciw /rom tlic Delta Kappan tedwJe; R, L. IRinU 
"Doctors Dissertations Under Wav in EdiicaHon. 1^1-1052" (3-t:305^S. 
Fehniarv I 052 )- S. R. BiwATUintl Afar}* Louise L>da. OoctDral StuiLcs Com- 

pteEdniion. iblO-ISoO- 

C. Ricliman. and C. Holman. Educatkmal Bools of J9jl (M.3S0-J05, 

ect, SefcrtcJ Mtiagrapfiiea an School Financv, J933-194S, Bulletin 
1919, No. M, U. S. Office of Educotioo, WasWo^on. D. C, U. S. Covernmeot 
Printing Office, 19-19. 
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In a scholarly article Broadus" cites the twelve most fre- 
quently mentioned journals used by educational research work- 
ers. While popularity does not necessarily connote excellence, 
some of tlie following (listed in order of frequency-of-mention 
in research hihliographies ) should he familiar to the educa- 
tional leader: 


American School Board Journal 
Educational Administration and 
Supervision 

Elementary School Journal 
Journal of Educational Research 
Jourruil of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Edttcation 


Pcdagoffical Seminary 
Psychological Bulletin 
Research Quarterly 
Review of Educatioual 
Research 

School and Society 
School Review 


(4) Pamphlets and fugitive materials pertaining to educa- 
tional research. An enomioxis outpouring of research mono 
graphs, reports, and articles finds its Wsay to library shelving. 
Unfortunately, much of this literature slips into obscure comers 
where it may never be catalogued, and is difficult to locate. It 
is important to bear in mind that such sources of data exist and 
often prove to be treasures for the patient researcher. Tlie U. S. 
Office of Education, state departments of education, most col- 
leges and universities, and a wde variety of professional 
organizations are among the most fertile producers of fugitive 
materials. 

(5) Standard library tools for use in educational research. 
Aside from the librarian, who is an outstanding “tool” for the 
administrator or supervisor, there are a number of standard 
tools with which one can pr)’ loose research data. Among these 
aids in most libraries are: Education Index, a cumulative author, 
subject, and title index to educational books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles. Education Abstracts, and Psychological Ab- 
stracts. Many similar leads to sources of data are available to 
the student of research W’ho is ^villing to make inquiries. 


11 Rot«t N. Brradus, “The literature of EducaUonal Research " School and 
<>« y, s8-10, J^uaiy 3, 1953. For an even more comprehensive and de- 
report s« W. D. Wilkins and Lucy Gross. “Usefulness of Educational 
Periodicals for Research, ScJioof and Society, 79:9-11, January 9, 1954. 
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tions " civic and fraternal groups^® and local units of profes- 
sional organizations^^ arc among those to which school workers 
can turn for cooperation and material support. 

Human resources arc perhaps the most important resource of 
all Children, teadiers, parents, staff members from nearby col- 
leges, and professional workers in such fields as psychiati}, 
pediatrics, or sociology are representative of the individuals 
who may be consulted and wlioso services may be used in the 
process of seeking sound, tested answers to professional 
problems. 

It would be unfortunate if the reader has concluded by now 
that a knowledge of resources for rescardi is a major portion 
of the sum total of educational leadership. In fact, it would be 
even dangerous to assume that specific skill in this area is 
unduly important if overemphasis on research meant neglect 
of other leadership responsibilities. And if a leader is to use 
special skills and knowledges in an area of activity whicli is 
relatively foreign to the average teacher merely as a means of 
impressing them with his superiorit)', it might be better if be 
did not possess this competency at all! But if a school staff is to 
base its program on solid foundations, there sboiJd be those in 
the group who are capable of using the “acres of diamonds” 
which lie fallow in the fields of research. 


SO.\IE VARIED XINDS OF RESEARCH 


For practical purposes there are two general t)’pes of re- 
search, each with a number of sub-types. These are: (1) funda- 
mental or so-called “pure” research, and ( 2 ) evaluative or action 
research with its many creative applications. 

Fundamental Research. Beginning around 1920 administra- 
tors in the U. S. began to exhibit much interest in basic research 


” Pot example, the local or state Department of Public Welfare. 

■ Kiw-anis, church poups, local historical societies, and many 


, ^ soaeues, anu ui-uiy 

orj^tioas aje usually wiUmg to cooperate with the schools, particu- 


research type of imesOgiUons. (*See beW for details.) ' 

. . ” ‘“fance. state teachers’ assodations. local ACEl or ASCD groups, c 


chapters of meic^ and dental 
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and Its implications for curriculum improvement. Tliis was tlie 
era of the testing movement and many educators )iad tlje con- 
viction that schools could be permanently and siginficantly 
improved as the profession learned more adequately how to 
apply the methodology of scientific procedures. 

Numerous e.Yperiments invoK'iog control groups were re- 
ported, grouping was based on intelligence test scores, and 
elaborate plans were developed for the parcelling out of sub- 
ject matter at the various grade levels. Beyond question, a great 
many results of value stemmed from tlie effort to study educa- 
tion scientifically in the 1920s and 1930s. Techniques and 
findings of enduring importance enhanced the status and 
strengUiened the foundations of education.^* But by the mid- 
1930's there also was a widening recognition of the fact that 
scientific research procedures and analyses, per se, were not a 
cure for all educational ills and a means of satisfying all pro- 
fessional needs. 

It was sensed that the infinitely varied children in the scliools 
could not be studied as the scientist studies bacteria or chemical 
reactions. Tlie variables in hiunan nature are so extensive and 
so incapable of adequate control that the statistical results 
achieved were rarely valid for the general population. In short, 
the profession began to realize that there were too many in- 
tangibles and immeasurables to permit the precise measuring 
devices of ‘pure” science to be used wth any degree of 
accuracy. 

Evaluative and Action Research. In the quest for means of 
studying educational problems, a growing number of educators 
began, in the early 1930’s, to develop what came to be knoum 
as the evaluative process. This involved procedures that were 
less rigid, more cooperative, and sometimes independent of 
scientific control in gauging the values and outcomes of the 

atrtfot of conK-ntiona] resfarch 
S. Baa. and D. E. Scoter, The 
otit, D. Appteton-Centun' Co., 
on p. 8, and the nature of siq« 


22 For an inteUigent and widely recognired tre 
procedures in the IGoO's. cf. C,-in«T V. Good. A. 
.Uethodahpj cf Vduculioruil Research {New Y 
1930). A definition of scienli/icrcseart'l) appe^ 
of scientific procedures, are diVcxtased cm p. lOff. 
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work of the school.^ Deliberately concerned mth educational 
values and the so-called “intangibles” of human behavior 
evaluation makes use of appropriate research techniques and 
procedures, but is not limited by them in the search for better 
ways of working with children. The steps in the evaluative 
process consist of: (1) sensing a problem, (2) clarifying values 
that bear on it, (3) developing criteria for studying the prob- 
lem, (4) expressing the criteria in terms of desirable behavior, 
(5) establishing situations in which the behavior can be 
studied, (6) using instruments or procedures in the study of 
behavior, (7) analj-zing the behavior change, and (8) taking 
action compatible wnth the findings.** 

Action research is related to evaluation, as was pointed out 
by Wiles,*’ and has become a new focal point of interest to 
educators as a flexible approach to the study of educational 
problems since the late 1940*s. According to Corey, action re- 
search involves: 

(1) The statement of an hypothesis or prediction which empha- 
sizes a goal and a procedure for reaching the goal. 

(2) A determination of the relation of the goal to a larger total 
situation. 

(3) A description of the goal so that some sort of eridence of 
the degree to which U has been reached can be procured. 

(4) A description of the procedure so that another person v-ifl 
know what action was taken. 

(5) Provision for collecting evidence describing the goal situ- 
ation before and after the designated procedure has been 
applied. 

(6) The formulation of generalizations regarding the relation- 
ship beriveen practice or action and the desired goal.*^ 

^ For a more detailed discussion of evaluation, cf. Harold G. Shane and E. T. 
MeSwam, EteJution and the Elemenicnj Curriculum (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co.. 1951), Oiaptcr 111 and Appendix A. 

2* IbuL, pn. SJ-53. 

-- Kimball Wiles, Can We Sharpen the Concept of Action Research?" Educa~ 
Uoncl LeaderjAp, 10:40S. April, 19.53. 

Stephen M. Corey, “Curriculum Improsement Through Action Research," 
EdwratUmal Leoiletihip. 7:147-153. December. 1949. For an excellent, more 
rc^t treatment see his Action liesearch to Improce School Fraeiices (New 
5ork. Bureau of Publications. Teacliers College. Columbia University, 19>3). 
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Tlie creative leader should recognize and be familiar with 
the applications of both conventional and evaluative tyjies of 
researcli. As noted earlier, lacking such acquaintance, he is 
reduced to educated guesses and untested hunches. Tiie knowl- 
edge in the storehouse can be had only as the leader possesses 
the keys to the doors and has a conveyance by which it may be 
removed. Both types of research should be recognized and used 
by the scliools in attaining their purposes. 


miAT RESEARCH CAN AND CANNOT DO 

For purposes of estabh'sbing proper perspective it seems 
appropriate at this point to reiterate that the preceding pages 
do not support the position tliat a suitable blend of established 
and esqjerimental research will bring about a Golden Age in 
education. Research has improved practice, and will continue 
to do so, yet it has distinct shortcomings whicli need to be 
recognized. 

Strengths and Shortcomings. On the asset side of the ledger 
certain outstanding researchers have suggested better pro- 
cedures, whicli now permeate practice. Some of the general 
strengths includei 

(1) The fact that much in the field of research is reasonably 
well organized. 

(2) The substantial quantity of research available in certain 
fields, such .as the language arts, arithmetic, and school 
administration. 

(3) Researcli from related disciplines, such as anthropology 
and sociolog)’, is increasingly available to supplement and 
completneot educational data. 

(4) Techniques and procedures whidi already have been de- 
vised provide a means to the rational solution of many 
issues and problems. 

(5) Research data constitute a body of knowledge which lends 
status to the profession. 

On the debit side, a number of sliorteomingslmvc been stated 

by Stoddard, who pointed out that; 
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(1) Much current educational research is prosaic and repcti- 
tive; it lacks impact. 

(2) Much current educational research is fragmentary’ and 

discontinuous. . i u • 

(3) Even when useful, much educational research avoids basic 
issues. 

(4) Educational research fretjucntly is divorced from a super- 
structure in human \-alues, especially as expressed in the 
fine arts.*^ 

Stoddards comments point up the fact that there is loo little 
winnowing of research grain .so that too much of the chaff is 
published. This complicates the work of the student who often 
must wade through many irreles'ancies to find suitable data. 
Indeed, almost 4,000 published studies have been reported in 
the field of reading alonel 


A SA.\fPIJL\C OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
wrni DIPLIC^TIONS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Thus far a good bit has been said about research in general 
terms. But w^t are some specific bodies of knowledge which 
Iia\'C come from research with which the educational leader 
should be familiar? 

The studies which might be cited are legion. Recognizing 
that it is highly impractical if not impossible to draft a com- 
prehensive list of contributions which merit the vague adjecti\ e 
“significant,” the writers offer the following rvork of individuals 
and associations as a sampling of studies of interest and value 
to creative leadership in the profession.^ 

Studies in the Curriculum Area. The following studies repre- 


Ocr-r D. Stoddard, “EdutatkBul n«scarch Lad.* Impact; It A%-oids Cen- 
nJrt aai Human Values," Tfte Xeiiont ScfiooU. 43.44-16. Mav 1952. 


trtAfTtJrt aal Human Values," T/m? Xeiiont Scltool*. 43.44^6. May, 1952. 

»dl fetes-er be a contx(neTs>- zs to «li3t crmstitutes a definithe list 
<A •;baj5c irswebes beamr "beauty a m the e> e rf the beholder." Admittedlv. 
Umitatwsa la U»- u-ntrrs feci-round and t}«r personal bas ha>e ccntrolled tf« 
sHe«»OT d Uie fw ituies d.own. Certain reports of value to educational 
are laduded a!t}.ou-}» tbev lack tmlv erpr 


and 

tmj'* mearcl»es. 


1 to \-arirty as »tll a 


rprrmiental research desis??. 
to ilje attempt to inejude certain 
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sent the body of information winch has and is lending direction 
to curriculum planning and development. 

Wrightstone’s appraisal of educational practices. In tije 
mid-1930s J. Wa>7ie Wrightstone produced the first of several 
comparisons of tlie efficacy’ of “con^'cational” and “new-type” 
schools. His work suggested that tlie more flexible “new-t)pe’’ 
programs tended to prepare children as well academically as 
formal programs. In addition, they helped to create more broad- 
minded, honest, and inlellcclually alert boys and girls. He has 
been \videly recognized for pioneering es'ahmtive techniques 
and for producing preliminary', albeit sometimes inconclusive, 
evidence of the beneficial influence of activity programs.** Sub- 
sequently, he participated actively in a more elaborate and 
controlled e.xperiment in New York City which did much to 
substantiate his earlier findings.’" 

The Eight Tear Studij. Sponsored by tlie Progressive Edu- 
cation Association during the 1930s, this ambitious piece of 
researdi was concerned wlh the question of how youth would 
fare in college if freed from the need to meet conventional col- 
lege entrance requirements during their high school years. 
During the investigation, 1475 graduates from 30 participating 
high schools U’cre matched with a comparable group in more 
conventional programs wtliiu the same schools. In al! hut one 
subject field, foreign language, the experimental group e.xcecdcd 
the control group to some degree. A subordinate study sug- 
gested that the ^aduates of the schools with tlie most widely 
deviating programs “were strikingly more successful than their 
matchees.”’* Apparently . . the more experimental the school 
the greater the degree of success iu college.”” 

Tlie Eight Year Study, in addition to its findings, led to 


Cl. 1 W’ame Wrigiilstonp. Appnnwl pf Ncwvr EfrmcnMfy ScAooI Ftac- 
tkes. nnd of ExpcHmaUal Jligh Schoti ( Now W. 

of Publications. Teatbers College, Columbta Vm\enity. 1939 anJ 1936, iMpcc- 

Acflvlltj Trogrom, under the direction of !• Cnjce Moabon (Alban)'. 

Tlie State of 1911). 

31 Dean cUiberhin. if a/.. 
llarpcT anti Utoihcrs. 15112). cf. pp- -OS-209 
ai T/ii-. wi 
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appreciable gains in the development of evaluative instruments 
and new appraisal techniques.” 1 1 -w 

Stratemeyers curriculum analysis. Sliorlly after W orJd ai" 

II Stratemeyer proposed the concept of curriculum based on 
persistent life situations: an analysis of the needs and nature 
of the child in his social environment. She defined certain prob- 
lems, totalling over 100, which the child needs to solve (moral 
choices, choosing leaders, selecting food, etc,). In cooperation 
with many teachers she proposed some of the implications for 
re-thinking school practices.** 

Castoell’s summary of current cwrricidwm practices. With 
the help of 15 associates in distinguished school systems 
throughout the country, Caswell provided an important addi- 
tion to the limited descriptive literature dealing with current 
curriculum programs. Denver, Glencoe, Minneapolis, and many 
other systems presented and appraised their efforts at cur- 
riculum improvement.*® 

ChildrcTis interests and the curriculum. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the role of children’s interests in the 
many years since John Dewey first linked interest and effort. 
Jersild and Tasch in their Childrens Interests and What They 
S«gges^ for Education used a simple instrument witli 11 com- 
pletion questions (e.g., “What I’d like to learn more about at 
school”) to study the anatomy of interests, and summarized 
their conclusions in 25 generalizations of importance.*® 

Studies Pertaining to Human Development. Tlie field of 
human development is one of such breadth as to pose a real 
problem in choosing a few examples of inquiries with particular 


33 For an overvie^v, cf. Wflford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight Year Study 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942). 

34 Florence B. Stratemeyer, et al, Deceloping a Curriculum for Modem Living 

(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1047). Also. cf. the follow-up booklet. Guides to a Curriculum for Modem Liv- 
ing. 1952. ’ 

35 H^Iis L. Caswell, et al.. Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems 

195^ Publications. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

^ Arlhw Jersild and Ruth Tasch, Children’s Interests and What They Sug- 
^st /or Education (New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949), cf. pp. 71-83. 
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meanins for leadership. This tact is mirrored in the size of the 

of great quantities of . numerous 

Atlas 0 / Infant Behtimar, over “ , j„„ UghW readable 

articles. GeseU and his associates pubhh d g 
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Today (1943). and Tim , „a conclusions which 
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' 38 cf. chapter teferenw* adolescence {Ne^^' York, 

Fi^^'oil Wj'iai™. W«“li“'T8r 
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Developmental tasks. Althou^i he explicitly credits the 
minting of the tenn “developmental tasks’ to Lawrence K. 
Frank,*^ it has become closely associated with Havighurst, who 
defined it as . a task which arises at or about a certain period 
of life in the individual, successful achievement of which leads 
to his happiness and success with later tasks, while failure leads 
to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval of the society, 
and difficult)' with later tasks."** His work with the Committee 
on Human Development** is opening new dimensions with 
regard to the selection and direction of the experiences of chil- 
dren and youth. 

JersiJd and self-understanding. Data from 3,000-odd com- 
positions dealing wth “Wffiat I‘Like [and Dislike] about Myself, 
written by children from the fourth grade through college, 
were transmuted into an unusual little report by Jersild.*® 
Through the eyes of children and youth reactions to physical 
characteristics, religion, sex, social status, grooming, and similar 
qualities associated with self, assume a significance which 
Jersild points out, in a minor key, in the brief concluding chap- 
ters of his analysis. 

The American Coimcil Study. A practical, influential pub- 
lication with much source material is Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children, a volume prepared by the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education.** 
The study, in broad, insightful terms, deals \rith what it really 
means to imderstand a child. The behavior of many children 
is examined and dissected by sensible, able teachers. There are 
wonderfully appropriate comments ranging from the intelligent 
recording of anecdotal records to the dj'namics of children’s 
groups in the elementary school. 


Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Teaks and Education (New York, 
Longmam. Gieen and Co., 1950), p. 1; also see his subsequent Human Develop- 
ment and Education (same publisher. 1933) 

■*3 Ibid., p. 6. 

Of the Univenity of Chicago. 

JerJI4 Ij, Search of Self (New Yoik, Bureae o£ Publicadom. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952). 

Edocalioii, Helping Teachers Understand Children 
(IVashingtcm, D. C., The Conned. 1945). 
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Rcsearcli Bearing on School Policies and Organization. Henry 
J. Otto, a leading student of school administration, noted that 
there is probably no area in education more in need of research 
than elementary school administration.-'^ Too much work in this 
field has consisted of sun'eys of present practices (normative 
sur\'ey research), ratlier Uian more creative studies \vhfch 
promise to lend direction to practice. A few selected examples 
of useful investigations, including good sim’ey research, follow. 

The Office of Education studies. Authoritative studies of 
practices and conditions in school organization and policies 
often are made by the Office of Education in the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, For instance, Bathurst'* directed a useful overview 
of what schools are doing to improve the framework of instruc- 
tion. Field workers \'isiled 100 districts in tire preparation of 
her report. Schools at Work i» 48 States: A Study of Elementary 
School Practices*^ presents a similar comprehensive summary. 
Literally hundreds of such researches are available to the stu- 
dent of education.*® The Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States is a continuing publication with much data 
therein pertaining to such statistical items as teachcr-pupil 
ratio. It, too, is prepared by the Office of Education. 

McCall on teacher rating. Merit-rating teachers is a con- 
troversial school policy, often emotionally charged because it 
can so directly affect the teacher's salary and tenure. In any 
random glance at research, McCall’s extensive analysis of pos- 
sible 'ways of gauging effective teaching deserves a place. He 
measured comprehensively tlie growth made by children and 
then sought to determine liow well this gro\vth correlated witlj 
the judgments of adnunistrators and other so-called “expert" 
evaluators, preparation and experience of the teacher, and so 


Henry J. Otto. “OrKaattatfoo of the EJucatJooal Program.” Boiirto of Ft/u- 
cafionoZUcscorch, 23:181-187, Apnl, 1953. , 

« Effie Bathurst, et al, OTgantzaHon and Supervlston of Efeinentary Educathn 
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forth. It is instructive to note that administrators’ judgments 
correlated inversely with the teachers’ measured ability to help 
children growl McCall concludes that he . . failed to find 
any s)’stem of measuring teacher merit ... as a basis for paying 
salaries of all teachers.”” 

Kight and Michelson and school organization pcrmi7/ing a 
problem-centered approach. Tlus study was an attempt to 
contrast the efficacy of subjccl-ccnlercd teaching with tlie prob- 
lem approach- Over 1,400 young adolescents were studied in 
the effort to compare the activity (or core) ts’pe of instruction 
versus subject-centered teaching. Tlic pupils in the classes 
where problem-centered units were taught, when measured, 
were significantly more able to learn how to solve their prob- 
lems than were those in subject-centered programs.®" Kight and 
Michelson’s conclusions suggest the importance of flexible 
organizational policies (i.e., the core approach rather than 
strictly departmentalized work) in order to improve teaching 
methods and results. 

Space limitations preclude resumes of other relevant studies 
on organization and policies, such as Pauly’s®* suggestions on 
entrance age, Sandin” or Akridgc®® on promotion policies, or 
Fries'®* description of monthly admission to the elementar)' 
schools of South Plainfield, N. J. 

Hesearch in the Skill Subjects. Insofar as research resources 
for leadership are concerned, the student in education udll find 
extensive listings in subject matter areas. In the field of aritli- 
metic alone a publication of the Association for Supenision 
and Curriculum Development compiles and categorizes dozens 


Teacher iterit (Raleigh. N. C., Department 
of Public Instruction, 1952), p, 37 -» r 

gSo,T95l!;'’ 

Adjustments of Regularly Promoted 

“i G Deo^pmeni Monograph,, jfo. 3^ 1944. 

of P.Sii2h'in^T Policies and Practices (New York, Bureau 

of ^blirahom. Teach^ CoDege. Columbia University. 1937). 
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of pertinent studies end what they suggest for practice," yet 
the authors managed to include a mere sampling. 

A list of three or four speciSe researches m the language mts 
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with the meaningful subtitle. “A Study of the Impact of the 
World Upon tlie Cliild,” captures a good bit of the spirit of the 
new research. ^ 

Educational sociology has made major contributions to the 
work o£ tlie school. Hollmgshead's*^ analysis of the induence of 
social class on the adolescents in a small town near Chicago, 
and StendlerV® report on caste-class impact as it touches inter- 
mediate and junior high school children are cases in point. 
Robbins®'^ has grouped the recent socio-cultural studies in four 
categories: 

(1) General studies, exemplified by George Counts’ Education 
and Americati CtoUtzalton (1952), and George Beales 
Eistortj of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools 
(1941). 

(2) Child Socialization studies, such as Davis and Dollards 
Children tn Bondage (1940), Bossard’s Sociology of Child 
Dcoelopmcnt (1948), or Allison Davis’ research, i.e., ia 
cultural bias as it works to the detriment of the Negro child 
and others often exposed to cultural deprivation. 

(3) Culture and the schools, as in Warner, et al.. Who Shall Be 
Educated? (1944), which treats inequities of educational 
opportunity, Harold Hand’s Illinois Curriculum Study 
work, or Hilda Taba’s Inlergroup Education in Public 
Schools (1952). 

(4) Interpersonal relations, as Louis Baths' “intergroup educa- 
lion” at New York University, and Jennings’ Leadership or 
Isolation (1943), and others in the area of sociometry. 


Robbins groupings suggest how research is deepening and 
broadening with each decade and creating a consequential 
problem for leadership: the unremitting task of keeping up-to- 
date. A chapter in a recent yearbook of the John Dewey So- 

«« A. deB. liollingshead, Umloum’s Youth (New York, John Wiley and Son, 
Inc., iai9). ’ 

1919^ ^ Stcndler, Children of Bnisxtotcn (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 

Robbins. Educational Sociologij (New York, llenrj' Holt 
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tion because it has demonstrated how' children achieve per- 
sonalit)' and selfhood through the culture. Since schools are one 
of the more important agencies in transmitting that culture, the 
field of anthropolog)' tends to reaffirm the importance of good 
schools.®* 

Biologtjhiis figured in education for many years, since Darsvan 
wTOte his Origin of Species. Today, biological research is com- 
monly cited in education because it has suggested, even as 
anthropology', that human beings have multiple potentialities 
for grow'th and development, and that the enwonment pro- 
vided is often the important determinant in the nature and 
quality of progress tow’ard maturity. Cannon’s Wisdom of the 
Body is an example of intellectually exciting reading for serious 
students of education.'® 

Psychology as a discipline has a definite link xvith the biol- 
ogists in such works as that of Mffieeler and Perkins/* Its rela- 
tion to education is self-evident, particularly as regards the 
learning process and aspects of child growth and behavaor. 
Readable standard works in psychology document this conten- 
tion thoroughly.” 

Soci'ologtcfll investigations which apply to education are often 
indistinguishable from educational sociology and social psy'- 
chology'. Typical of sociology and its educational bearings are 


RepreicolaUve teadings in antlvopology aad other disciplines appear here 
and there in subsetjuenl footnotes. Cf. D. G. Harding. Personal Cltatacier and 
Cultural Milieu (SjTacuse, SjTacwe Unhersity Prt-ss, IMS); O. Leu-is. Life «« 
a Mexican Village (Urbana. University of Illinois Press, 1951); C. Klodbohn 
and H. A. ifurray. Persmalittf in Sature, Society, and Culture (New YoiV, 
AL^rcd A- Knopf, Inc., 19fS); R, Linton, Cultur^ Backgrounds of Personality 
(New Vork, U. Appleton-CScntury Co., 1945); B. MalinowsU, A Scientific 
Theory of Culture (aupri Hdl, Unhersitv of North Carolina Press, 1944). 

W. U. Cannon. JThc Wisdom of the Body (New York. \V. W. Norton Co.. 
1932). AHo sec !i« Stresses and Strains of Homeostasis,” American Journal of 
Medical Science, 1S0:1-I4, 1933. 


•* R. H. W3<ef ler and F. T. PeiVias, Pnneiplet of Mental Decclopment (New 
5«LT^n.u V OoueO and Co.. 1932), pp. ICfT-lIl and pp 239-260. 

^ **7ni^r Psychobypes (Ness' York, D. Appleton-Cenlury 

^., 19 ^): lia-ard. Theories of Lmming t New York. Appleton-Centurs-- 

Oerfts. Inc-. lOfiii). W. C Trow, Educational Psyclmlo^ ( Second edition. New 
« . llpWp NiiEin Co,, 1930). B. F. Skinnit. Science and Human Behavior 
1 l.V'^ Matmnian Co, 1933). and Claries E. Skinner (ed.). Educa- 

tional Ftycholnry (-nijn! edition. New York. Prentic^Hall. Inc . 1051). 
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siicli well-kiiou-n w-orks as the Lynds'^^ and Gunnar Mj-rdals 
compreliensice examination of the status of the Negro in Amer- 
ica’* and Mills Collar, which dissects the growing 

salaried segment of society.’* 

Jlushicss athninisiralion is yet another example of fields con- 
tributing to educallon. Since its inception, school administra- 
tion has deliberately pattenicd its behavior after that of busi- 
ness and industr)’. Pioneer studies in human relations, often 
associated witli Elton Maw, and followed up by years of patient 
analysis b)' members of the Ilar^’ard Uni^’ersitj's Graduate 
School of Business Administration, has brought to light many 
insights which have direct implitsjllons for tlie modem scliool 
administrator.’® Other examples of progress in tins field that 
xwll be of great help to the leader may be found in Chase’s 
pleasantly wTilten digest of advances in the area of the scientific 
study of mankind and of human relations.” 

A slim book, Education and the Nature of Man, by Kelley 
and Rasey, provides a happy blend of engaging style and in- 
formation pertaining to (he contributions of researcli in fields 
other than education. “i\fan,’’ they note, “has been busy inquir- 
ing into his own nature and that of the universe in which he 
must survive or perish.”’* For a stimulating and compact digest 
of man’s knowledge ranging . • over many fields— medicine, 
physiology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology', 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy . . tlie reader is re- 
ferred to this small book. Their development of the inter- 
discipbnary contributions with implications for education is a 
laudable collection of '’infinite riches in a little room. 


r3 Robert and Helen Lynd. WJdletotcn. and MiddJetoun /« Transition (New 
York. Harcourt. Brace and Co , 1920 1939, respectiwly). 

Gunnar An American Dtlcmmc {New York, Harper and Brothets, 

\V. Mills. W/.(Io «/«r (N™ Vm^,Orford i;nivmil)- Pre«, 1951). 
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SUMMAEY 

For his outward success and inner personal-professional 
security the creative educational leader, whether in classroom 
or school office, whetlier interacting with lajanen, vvuth teachers, 
or with children, needs to know something of tlie research 
studies and tools which ser\’e as bricks and mortar in the com- 
plicated structure of present-day education. To suggest some 
of the skills and knowledges of the professional, and to propose 
how to go about acquiring tliem, has motivated Chapter Three. 

Various elements influencing educational policies and prac- 
tices were presented with the urgent suggestion that present 
and potential administrators rely on data rather tlian hunches 
when seeking to make leadership contributions. Thereafter, 
various kinds of research, with their strengths and shortcomings 
were discussed. 

Tlic concluding portion of the chapter examined certain 
writings and researches t)'plcal of those with which the leader 
sho\dd become conversant Tlic curriculum, human develop- 
ment, school organization, skill subjects, and socio-cultural en- 
vironment were headings under which a sampling of research 
was grouped. Concluding reference was made to the growing 
interest in interdisciplinary research contributions to education. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


LEADERSHIP AT WORK IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 




-Nearly hvo generations ago a perceptive and influential 
educator, Frederic Burk,* wrote an article, “The \^'i^he^cd 
Heart of the Schools,'^ ia which he expressed deep concern for 
the low morale of teachers. Too man}* leacliers siifFcr from drj* 
rot, he lamented, and such teachers . . will chill the fire in a 
January stove , . . and will fnrrow llic brow of a happy b.irc- 
foot boy. . . In the classroom; 

“She rings the bell, calls the roll, and hears the spelling and 
arithmetic witli the same spirit in which she coimts the linen 
for the svash. At best her brow wears the gloom of forcetl 
duty . . 

Probably in the years before Burk’s lime, and certainly in the 
years since he penned his essay, the question of how to build 
and maintain teacher morale has taxed the ingenuity of educa- 
tional leaden. A school staff capable of working cooperatively, 

iTw-o stttdenls upon >vhom he Wt an fadi-Jihte tmpr«v; llelc-ti P^lhtvst of 
Dalfon Plan fame, and Cvleton Waslibume who pifoled the X\'inn<-da. Illinois, 
schools to naU'onat wcocnition »n the laSOs. . - , 

2 Frederic Burk, “The Withered Heart of Schoob. W.iart.ofwf Hniev. 
December, 1907,pp. 448-<5S. 

2 Ibid , p. *143. 
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efFecti\'ely, and with a sense of cheerful dedication is wonderful 
to behold. But what keeps out the dn rot that abrmed Burk? 
Teamwork? Satisfaction in work well done? Good leadership. 
Or is it a combination of all of these factors? 

STBIULATINC THE CREATIVE 
PONVER OF TEACHERS 

The ability to encourage and aid teachers to work creatively 
is probably the most important contribution of an able adminis- 
trator- In many districts, unfortunately, school administrators 
have followed uncritically the practices they supposed were 
most honored in business and industrs’. They prided themselves 
on being “efficienr and ‘Eusiness-like” in their relations s'dth 
teachers and other workers in the schools. Ironically, while 
industry has become acutely aware of human relations, many 
school leaders remain ignorant of the revolutlonaiy' changes in 
management’s concepts of leadership and group processes. As 
Dubin has pointed out in his sociological anal)'sis of business 
administration, there has been a pronounced grosvth on the 
part of managers in recognizing “organization as a social s\’S- 
tem. *' And, he notes, . . . what is said about business organiza- 
tions applies equally well to all kinds of formally constituted 
groups. Clearly, if educational leadership is to learn from the 
conclusions business and induslrj' have reached as a result of 
research in human engineering, consideration should be given 
to managerial thinking of the mid-1950’s rather than of the 
early 1920’s. 

Motivating Professional Growth Through a Good School 
Climate. The revolutionarv' results of experiments con- 
ducted to discover what motivates workers in industry’, begun 
in the late 1920 s, bas e been little publicized and are not well- 
ImoNTO among educators. Space does not permit a detailed 
description of these experiments, but both potential and matur- 

tfi Adminiarntum ( New Yort, PrenUce-HaH. 
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situations. In nearly ever)’ case, llic same phenomena have been 
discovered— workers tend to organize, into groups of people 
witli emerging social purposes which often influence or domi- 
nate the behavior of the individual member. Tijcse groupings 
seem to fall into the following categories; 

(1) A “natural” team with rarely more than seven members; 

(2) A “family” group, with up to thirty members, where leaders 
guide die newcomers and less experienced; 

(3) An “organized" group deliberately set up by management 
to taVe advantage of this human urge.’® 

The parallel between the social organization of workers and 
the groupings one wll find in school staffs seems obvious. 

As a result of the tremendous amount of concentrated study 
focused on the problem of developing morale, this knowledge 
was put to work during World War II in the form of a set of 
instructions to foremen studying in the Job Relations Course 
of the Training Within Industr)' programs of the War Man- 
power Commission; 

Let each worker know how he is getting along. 

Give credit when due; tell him while its “hot” 

Tell people in adN-ance about changes that will affect them- 
Tell them why. 

Look for ability not nmv being used. 

People must be treated as individuals, not numbers on the 
pa)Toll. 

In any given problem, first GET THE FACTS, then weigh 
and decide and only then TAKE ACTION. Afterwards be 
sure and check results.’* 

It seems likely that the effective operation of a school could 
be enhanced if the educaUonal leader w-ould more widely recog- 
nize the OTportance of these sk guides to action and use them 
for a basis for his relationships with the staff. 

^ Ev’olving concepts of better human relations have not been 
Ignored entirely by the educational profession, of course, al- 
io Op. df.,p. 143. 

11 Op. cU^ p. 145. 
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Ihoueh tliere probably is a distinct need for wider appbcation 
Within Uie profession, EaUis has analyzed lire basic dnye 
which motivate individuals and has identified the follomng 
;:lt”Ss which, as they are met, should result m an un- 
proved “school climate : 

(1) Feeling of belonging 

(2) Feeling of achievement 

(3) Feeling of economic security 

(4) Feeling of freedom from fear 

(5) Feeling of love and affection 

(6) Feeling of freedom from ^ilt 

(7) Feeling of sharing and self-respect 

in the process of: 

Fostering security and satisfaction 
Promoting cooperative 
Llping p^ils develop selt-direcUon 
Fostering creativity 

HelpihgP“P'^^“;“S“al action 
Providing opportunities i ,, 

■ Helping pupils evaluate ea .wherever one turns 

It is more tlian mere human’ behavior-wheUier it 

for evidence as to lyhal environment-one encoun- 

be industry, edueaUon, or the socia. 

ters similar conclusions. social dimale. In 

School related to the factor^ 

turn, the social dun. , elsewhere: — rci- 

morale. As has been ^ which the members have 

Group morale comes to, h. determinuig the pr 

been invited to share m N.ria TAewv (Ne«IoA, 

w Louis Baths, Aa ISf f'"- 

Sohool of Education. ”^5^ Cun^af S*" ("■“'-"'S'""' 

iSTheAssooianonfot hur ^ of Currem 

hook, Touvrd 8c.""J'’S95rp.3. 

D. C., The Association, U > V* 
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cedures to be used, and in haring some chance to determine the 
elEcac\' of the results.** 

Human beings sUiblwmly insist upon remaining human in 
any context By pa\ing strict attention to tliese human factoit 
tile educational leader \\ill appreciably strengthen his contri- 
bution to the impros-ement of teaching and learning. 

^Mlat Can Teachers Expect of- Administrative-SuperiTSor}' 

Leadership? Wiles, in a survey of over 1,000 students in bis 
graduate discussion groups, found that the following were most 
frequentlv listed as job satisfactions: 

(1) securit)* and a comfortable lising, (2) pleasant w'OiHoS 
conditions, (3) a sense of belonging, (4) fair treatment, (5) a 
sense of achievement and grcnvlh, (6) reco^ition of contribo* 
tion, (7) participation in dedding police', and (8) opportunit) 
to maintain self-respect** 

These factors are closely related to those h'sted by Baths in 
his summar)' of basic drives. It would be difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that these elements are basic to all human beings in 
whateser milieu thej* are found. They apparently present a 
clear picture of what human beings expect of leaderslrip. 

Teachers wiQ, bes ond question, work best under conditions 
w'hich the)' recognize as fostering their maximum growth and 
satisfaction, ^^’hile job security and what teachers <^11 a “com- 
fortable lisang” may often be placed first on the list, there h 
reason to belies-e that these are not alwa\*s their primary' con- 
sideration in remaining in a given school. Teachers whose sensf 
of s-alues have been sharpened by' ex peri ences in teaching situa 
tions where only' these guarantees are present are quick t( 
recognize that money’ isn’t e\'er\'tliing.’’ Pleasant worl^g con 
ditions are likely' to prove at least as potent as financial rewart 
as attractions in a job. It would not be unusual for a teache 
who was offered the choice of pt^tions, one in a modem up-to 
date school and the other in a run-do%vn decrepit pile of brick 

A. Yzads. Improzin^ Utertcn Rdstknt in School Adminittrctkn 
op. as., p. 26 . 

SupcTririOT for Betser Schodt (Nw York, PrecIic^HaJ 
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or lumber, to select the mote pleasing and attractive environ- 
ment even at a somewhat lower salary. The good “human 
environment, one xvith a high quality of interpersonal relations, 
is even more sought after by the taighltnl 

A sense of belonging is a powerful force m W‘"S “ 
tion to the teacher. All hmnan 

■belonn”- that they are important to the welfare and the ^ 
belong , / Wp.<;fpr« Electric experiments indicate 

related to the individua teacher s s ‘ J ^ 

what is "fair"; but in al leases distributed, 

possible, treatment should be „Jher wallcs of 

No group, whether it be eac P ^ “leacher's pet,” 

life, will long tolerate the ai • . ^ ^p^^.ojiUsm inevitably 

or any other recipient of sp -rtiidarilv and personal satis- 
creates harmful effects on g'^ P , 5 responsibilities 



K;m;;So;*eiob, with a^n.i^uu^. 

ress, is a consequential ingre ^ ^al improvement 

satisfaction, Mursell coiiten ' , the knowledge the 

i„ learning -tlf ‘"at: 
learner has of his gro ^ 

(1, Learning shoul W -d fully as pessih.e 

S'dlrr'esuto he is attaining. ^ 

Sw fs 

the job is going on. ^ade aware must be the 

(3) The results of „ his awareness oi them s 

msaltshei™^‘“ ■„y„„d..« 
have very httl children in 

It is a safe assumption that wha " 

..James L. 

York. McCraw-HJl Bool, o 
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the classroom is equally ^-alid in principle when applied to 
teachers in the school as they attempt to improve the quahly 
of their contribution. It should be noted that Mursell, in 1^ 
second point, stresses the importance of the learner being made 
aware of ins progress at the time it is occurring. Leaders, ra 
their association with teachers, might well take note of this 
point so that they ^^'ill be generous in their recognition of 
teacher contributions at the time when it is most effective. 

^Videlv supported in the literature is the \'ie%v that democ* 
rac)' is best scr\'ed when those affected by a decision have a 
share in determining what it shall be.’* Teachers wth whom 
the authors are acquainted seem heartily to endorse this basic 
principle'- No one likes arbitrarily to be told what to do— espe- 
cially when he has developed some critical judgment concern- 
ing the matter to be decided. It has on occasion been averred 
by administrators that twchers do “want to be told.'’ This state- 
ment has truth in it only when a leader unwisely confronts his 
staff with decisions about whidi it has no strong feeling or 
conNiction, or about which it lacks the necessaiv' information 
with which to reach a decision. Trj* to dominate leaders on 
matters about which the\' have adequate knowledge or a defi- 
nite disposition, and the desire to participate is profoundly 
evident— unless a staff has been intellectually incapacitated by 
poor administrative direction. 

Self-respect is a basic need of all hu man beings. Snvgg and 
Combs” have argued convincingly that the search for self- 
respect is the well-spring of all behavior. An individual spends 
a lifetime achieving “self-concepts" based on those aspects of 
l>ehavior which have brought satisfactiem and a feeling of suc- 
cess. ithout self-respect a person is a poor specimen of 
humanity. ith it, providing it is based on demonstrated merit, 
it is difficult to predict the fronlieis of achievement to which 
human action will be carried. 


/e ‘ ef. I- Tl^orxa HojAiai. Inlereciior.. The DemocreSv: Procesi 

D. C. IlratL asd Co, IWl), p. mx aod C. E- Merruin. The 

Oetpotir^ INev York. McCraw-HiIl BorA Co, 19>9) 
* pcr.ald Artho^ W. Co=i!x, Indteuixud Bifycztar: .A .Vnc FfS-^ 

rf Rrfrrovr fer (New York. Harper asd Brothrr,. 1949). 
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. In general, then, teachers have a right to expect from 'eate- 

Tn me£;s‘ vrexem'pWy the following description of the 
goodteaclier: 

The teacher, it seems obvious, HSh S 

adequately to toP'O*"* They must have enough 

pupils are attempting t ^ i „£ the social and physical 

knowledge o! ''"'"“" ““' ji^aual students to discover mor^ 
environment to assist their yems and satisfying their 

effective ways f >''“6. „ J charaoterisUes which 

needs. They must have skill^aud p 

make thorn accepted must have a genuine respect 

community. But, ■ ' /y „ortli oi each student and a 

?5sssirri-£:::: 

Supervision which ^“'"^^'“tlSret society to children and 

and cultured persons who “ ‘JPf leadership, 

youth clearly is one of tlie qualities 0 

j„rw INSIGHTS INTO SUPERVISION 

was established, in its modem 

The position of the „h„„uh the position remains 

sense, b'etween 1915 and 

the interpretations of superv i 

drastically since 1935^ flre early 

From Director to Cn^c adolescence, 8“'° .f 

position of supervisor vas "’ r.ujfunctionsofsupen sor - 

raXeoftlfellrststatemmRsrf*ef^_^ 

In the double columns whre 

TeachiKS O'*"' ’ 

19 Op. crl., P- Cte, (J„n Biid t^e Iwpuue 
=« W. II. Bull””. 1322). PP- 
D. Applelon-Centwy Co., iv 
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compare his early views with more recent concepts of the work 
of the consultant. It should quickly be apparent tliat the trend 
is from the conception of the supervisor as director of instruc- 
tion endowed wth “super-vision” toward that of an ablo guicl^ 
and colleague working to achieve educational goals shared by 
the staff. 


Earhj Concepts of 
Supervisory Responsibility 
(1) The supervisor is concerned 
wth improving the teaching 
act. He visits classrooms, 
schedules individual and 
group conferences, directs 
teaching, arranges demon- 
strations, develops stand- 
ards for staff improvement, 
etc. 


(2) The supervisor is responsi- 
ble for in-scrvice improve- 
ment. He presides at teach- 
ers’ meetings, suggests 
professional reading, dis- 
tributes bibliographies and 
bulletins, arranges visiting 
days, and offers analysis and 
criticism of teaching. 


Contemporary Concepts of 
Consultant Services 
(1) While concerned with bet- 
ter teaching and learning, 
the consultant's visits are 
less for inspection than to 
offer constructive help to 
teacdiers who recognize the 
need. Conferences often are 
requested by individuals 
and groups of teachers. The 
consultant participates, as 
circumstances permit, hi 
teacher-pupil planning and 
may participate in class- 
room group work, as in the 
development, for instance, 
of a science experiment, or 
some enterprise in the social 
studies. 

(2) In-service practices and pro- 
grams tend to be planned 
cooperatively by consultant 
and teachers, with the latter 
free to suggest ways in 
which their interests and 
purposes better may be 
served. The consultant more 
often coordinates than dic- 
tates activities. In-service 
work is continuous and usu- 
ally recognizes that the 
teacher grows in stature by 
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planning fo satisfy rec- 
ognized needs with the con- 


(3) The supervisor selects and 
organizes subject matter. 
He sets up objectives and 
selects lea/niiig actiwtfes, 
tests teaching materials, re- 
vises courses of study, and 
selects and evaluates sup- 
plementary materials. 


(4) The supervisor tests and 
measures pupil progress 
through standardized and 
locally developed classifica- 
tion tests. He uses or directs 
tlie use of dia^osis and 
guidance des'ices. 


(5) The stipmi'sor rates the 


suUants counsel. 

(3) Tlie consultant assists traclj- 
ers in selecting and oigan- 
izing subject matter in 
cooperation with the chil- 
dren in the classroom. Ob- 
jectives are cooperatively 
derived, often in consulta- 
tion wth parents and chil- 
dren. Courses of study are 
superseded by study out- 
lines or guides which arc 
developed by or with the 
staff. Materials of instnie- 
tion are generally selected 
or approved by the entire 
staff. Supplcmentaiy mate* 
rials fire commoni)’ chosen 
by the indiwdual teacher 
w‘th the help of the con- 
sultant available os needed 
to the less esperienced. 

(4) The consultant conccivT'S 
various tests and appraisal 
instruments as subordinate 
to the comprehciisivo and 
contimiotis process of eval- 
uation, a continuous part of 
the program through which 
teachers and consultant to- 
gether study changes in the 
bchasior of children, and 
seeh to guide grmvlh in 
clunnels consistent with the 
sdtools profesional inter- 
pretation of socially desir- 
able nlucalional objectives. 

(S) Rating scales are rarely uwd 
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Early Concepts of 
Supervisory Responsibility 
teacher through de\-elopmg 
and using rating cards and 
check lists, and also stimu- 
lates self-rating. 


(6) No comparable function 
listed by Burton. 


(7) No comparable function 
listed by Burton. 


(8) No comparable function 
listed by Burton. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACIUNC 

Contemporary Concepts of 
Consultant Services 
by the consultant lest they 
lead to deterioration of good 
human relations or eventu- 
ate in a strained atmosphere 
during the consultant’s work 
wth the teacher in the class- 
room. Appraisal is informal 
and stresses professional, 
face-to-face analyses and 
personal-professional coun- 
sel. 

(6) The consultant frequently 
has contacts with parents in 
matters pertaining to educa- 
tional counsel: interpreta- 
tion of the program, lead- 
ership in study ^ups. 
discussion of children’s prob- 
lems, etc. 

(7) The administration-supervv 
sion dichotomy is erased. 
Principals super\ise as well 
as in-sei^nce consultants. 
Leadership of the teaching 
staff encompasses all phases 
of cooperative action: oper- 
ation of the physical plant, 
planning the curriculum, 
dealing with parent and 
patron groups, etc. 

(8) Teachers engage in super- 
visory or consultant acti\’i- 
ties with one another, Con- 
sultant service is employed 
from every available source, 
with one's fellow’ teachers 
often proriding the most 
intimate and helpful kind. 
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At least three differences stand out in the above comparison. 
First, it is apparent tliat the shift is from direct, automlic 
manacement of te.ichers to a cooperative groop approach to im- 
provement. Sccomf, Uic list of morlern functions of the con- 
ultaiit is longer because additional funeUons have been is- 
eovered and accepted during the 30-year ™ 

descriptions of modern-day functions are longer 
arc inL involved in nature. It should >>'= 
is raiieli easier and simpler to state anloeratie 
interactive and cooperative relationships are hhely to 

more considerations. . , 1 ,. deseriptions given in 

It needs to he 

Column II represent an intcrpretatio support 

fully in only a few schools with 

adequate consultant scmces p u . ^ indicated, 

which frees the consultant ^ out that most schools 

Perhaps it would be more rcah P fjvo estremes, 

will bo found ranging somewhere be . ^ the 

but with the trend of reXmn. 

direction of tho posit on take _ perhaps the most 

Tlio Developing Hole of noncepts of the techniques 

encouraging \%'"e inesorable trend away from the 

for improving teaching is direction must reside in one 

notion that the responsibi y ^ gaining acceptance that 

person in authority. Instead, , each assuming a 

there should be a shift to ""“"I ^,^5 accepts responsibility 

share of the burden. M he" ” .raWren’s educational esperi- 

for determining and „„.,p or individuals in meeting 

cnees, anyone who can help theg pro lem and takes 

this respmsibility is - as used in the preceding 

on tho autliority of ment. Help. group con- 

sentence, docs not imply dicln . rvlien tendere 

tinuously retains the arithonty 

assistance is or is not he P “ ’ performed by “"J' .j 

Thus, comultcol «™e« ”y Pisors, principal, outsid 

vidiial in the educational tainuy. ^ 

ii.S»p.ieforaprev,ou,ln.wt«vun«.«'>'-“ 
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“experts.” and teachers. Furthermore, occasions will arise when 
parents and other laymen can serve admirably as consultants. 

It is important to note that under these circumstances the te^ 
“consultant” may he applied to-inany people other than the 
Staff officer generally identified as “supervisor, 

Tire trend away from a specially designated status person 
wlio controls the direction of in-service education has been a 
parUcularly profitable and fortunate movement in the many 
schools which are of moderate or small size. Here it lias been 
a perennial contention of some administrators, often mirroring 
board of education views, that it is impossible to provide in- 
service help because the budget did not permit the employment 
of a special person for this service. In the light of the present 
discussion, the promise of considerable help in program de- 
velopment through the pooling of available resources clearly 
provides an answer to this problem. 

The most hopeful phase of modem conceptions of teacher 
improvement is to be found in the dynamic practice of using 
teachers to help each other.** When colleagues cooperate in 
helping one another to improve on tlie job through cooperative 
in-service assistance, the quality of classroom.practice almost 
invariably takes a sharp turn upward. 

BASIC SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES 

Although the shift in emphasis is away from responsibility 
for supervision delegated to one person and toward the group 
dynamics concept, there is the danger that responsibility for 
quality performance will suffer. Whether the person responsible 
for the end-product of teaching is the local superintendent, the 
building principal, specially appointed supervisory consultants, 
or other teachers, the nature of the leadership function will 
largely determine the success of the program. A great deal has 
been said about respecting the individuality of teachers, and 

22 Cf. Wilbur A. Yaucb, Jmpraoing Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion (New Yorlc, Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp 126-128 for a discussion of 
the considerations involved in this Lind of in-service activity. 
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workinff cooperatively with them in the development of suit- 
able programs. However, unless educational anarcliy is to 
resuU-with protection of incompetence being fostered through 
a pseudo-humanitarianism-it is csscnti.il to .iccept the idea 
that certain basie responsibilities for the over-all direction of the 

program reside in administrators f"l™F“n"'s“thc stade 
Some Basic Leadership llesponsibi litics. “ 

most important contribution of leadership is that of ms in ig 
rhafth?;raip has a sense of order, a set "f opera.ond rid. 
of the game," which will facilitate and guide Uie work ot lie 

staff asitattempt^to^-^ 

and discharge his response 

among wliich are the following. children 

r/ic” feeder is firs, end /--f .^^fstale t schools 
whom the school screes. 1 children’s needs. One 

svere instituted for the piirposc ,hii,klig by admitting that 
docs not need to complicat , a the general public, 

schools are also social S „f til people. Tlie 

and are, therefore, stiliservicn children and 

so-called “geiicnal public is mp 

adults. While both Teachers need to be con- 

the program is specifically in en ) lyten, and that they 

stantly reminded that schools «e „c made, 

should receive primar)' “"S'de™ peUie demands 

If critical choices between clit ' ^y],e„ choices of the 

can he avoided, so much t le e , jer should feel a deep 
“either/or" type must be made the lean ^ The 
responsibility for ‘^'“'"P'‘’"|.Cca in the nest point. 

nature of tl.esc rights is ^P'f™ „,e basic pCcnn of 

The leader is responsible for Three reference was 

decelopment of children. In Ch p ,,,,iidren, and the 

made to the sources of should know. Mlnle it 

basic facts of cliildliood 'vh.* ,i,cctely acquainted 
asking a great deal of the Iead«J° children, it is reaso"- 
with fte full details of of ,he basic nature of th 

able to insist that he have a grasp ott 

development. 
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The leader is responsible for a knowledge and understanding 
of teachers as individual human beings, and of the factors which 
motivate their behavior. It is not enough for leaders to know 
members of tlic instructional staff as teachers. Tlie nature ot 
their relationships in the classroom and school may be quite 
different from those outside. It is not unusual for an individual 
teacher to present one kind of personality in school, and to 
reserve quite a different one for other social contacts and con- 
texts. Unless the leader knows each member of the staff as a 
total personality, it ivill be dilBcult for him to have a full com- 
prehension of the needs, urges, and drives of the people he is 
supposed to lead. Acceptance of this responsibility presupposes 
,that the leader will have some measure of social contact with 
the teachers outside the school. In large school districts where 
the superintendent cannot hope to know each teacher well, 
this function may need to be delegated to the building principal. 

The leader is responsible for an undersianding of the com- 
inunity which the school seeks to serve. An individual school 
exists in a social environment which is unique to that school. 
^Vhile generalizations about communities may be made, dif- 
ferences among them often represent important factors to be 
considered. More \vill be said on tliis point in Chapter Six. 

The leader is responsible for a knowledge of the basic ettU 
iural patterns which undergtrd American life. It is vitally 
important that the leader be a student of American democracy, 
and the basic cultural trends which are discernible through a 
study of our country’s struggle toward maturity. If the schools 
are to serve as one of the agencies through which society at- 
tempts to improve itself, they must understand what constitutes 
its development, in what directions it is tending to go, and how 
the schools may help. While it is to be hoped 3iat all members 
of the faculty \vill assume a large share of the responsibility for 
gaining this knowledge and understanding, it is particularly 
important that the leader be equipped to participate in group 
thinking whidi concerns itself with social change.*® 

29 The number of books to which Uie reader could be referred at this point 
arc legion. Among those the autliors ha\e found of particular interest are: 
Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Poicder Dry <New York, Morrow, 1942); 
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The leader U rcspomible for the level '’//’'f 'f™' 

.ion arul for ite c§ectieeness. As tilulsr l.e.sJ of a scl.oo or 
school district, it is custoraar>- for the admin.strator " ™ 
in the position of discussion leader in staff mce ing . . 

there is no particular reason why “ "Xi c l 

Uiis responsibility, the leader must he capab e „ 1 1 

,0 tuncln more enectively in this 

leader, if staff “"^'"SAallMvhlfclumstances his leader- 
run, must know when and under i,e helped to 

ship is needed and how the poop members ma) 1 

achieve their best thinking. nuidance of research 

The leatlcr is responsible /nr J ^ reports and 

rrciioilies. In addition '“/““ “Zru isTeeessar,! lead- 
techniques, as noted m Cimp findings, and to 

ers to possess compelcnc) i research of their own. 

hnow liow to help „re worth the clfort, they 

If research procedures and practices of teachers, 

should have considerable ‘""“'"Xhio" wih be materially aided 
Progress and improvernen experience to cl-assroom 

by a consistent appheatror^f „epr proper 
pmccdurcs. Knowirig o'"' '“'"„d step, 
application is an worth to the group if he 

Uo leader can he o “ teachers see the oppor- 

furthcr possesses the a n research on such pro >- 

tunitiesfordiseovcnngl-.al --X„„,.. reporting to F"'" ’ 
Icms as grade P'-^«Xv ics 

beginning reading actnihcs. ^ 
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The leader is re,!jJonsibie for knowing the legal status of edu- 
cation and its organization. SchooU operate mthm a legal 
framework which inexorably limits the freedom of the mai- 
vidual school or school system. In order that the school stalt 
may function both effectively and within the law, it must be 
informed about the degree to which it has freedom under the 
state and local codes. ^ 

The leader is responsible for the coordination of the 
of all members of the professional staff. A total school family 
is composed of more than the classroom teachers, who work 
most closely with learners. Custodians, nurses, librarians, cafe- 
teria workers, visiting teachers, supersisors of special subjects, 
and others are an integral part of the total group which com- 
prises the sTOrking corps. Parents, too, can be considered as 
important adjuncts to the school staff. If llic program of the 
school is to be of maximum benefit to children, it is imperative 
that all of the people concerned with their des’elopment be 
guided in a coordinated effort^ 

The leader is responsible for knowing and understanding the 
basic considerations in atrrtculum decelopmcnt. The struc- 
ture or framework around and in which learning occurs should 
be so designed that it meets the basic needs of children and of 
the community. The curriculum therefore may be expected to 
var)' from time to time and from school to sdiool, depending 
upon the unique needs of the community and children it ser\'es. 
To assure adequate planning and effective execution of plans, 
the leader must be able to pro\ide guidance to the group 
through his understanding of what constitutes the cmriculum 
and how it may be developed. (Cf. Chapters Se\'en and Eight. ) 

The leader is responsible for exemplifying in his behavior the 
democratic values he hopes tciU motivate teachers. There is 
an old sa)ing, ‘‘\Miat you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear 
what you say.” This applies with considerable force to the situa- 
tion of the democratic leader. G. B. deHuszar^* has made a neat 

25 Cf. Chapter Foarteen. 

*5 George B. deHuszai, Practice! Applications of Democracy (New York, 
Ilaipcr and Brothers, 1945), Chapter 2. 
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distinction between what lie calls “talk-democracy” and “do- 
dcmocracy." In all likelihood, most schools have had as much 
“talk-democracy” as is tolerable at present. What is desperately 
needed is exemplification of democracy in practice if it is to be 

more fully understood and learned. 

Tliis consideration of basic leadership responsibility began 
with a major emphasis; championing the rigllts of cluldren. 
It seems appropriate to end with an equally compelling re- 
sponsibility-that of acting on democratic values instead of 
merely verbalizing about them. 

Tlie Authority/Besponsibility Dilemma. As 'vas po mtcd a t 
in Chapter One, a problem unique to cre.ative leadership is the 
fact that, while the administrator may elect to invite tc.achers 
to share his responsibilities and help him to = 

nature of his duHcs, he alone must remain “ 

excellence or deBciency in the schools opcralion. Legal!), 
ta the eyes of the boaJd of education and the communit,, re- 

has attenapted to I'^roTZ 

Sntag ts"be:: autoc^ratie domination of the group, how- 

better answers, t - ;e;„n;il.ilhy of seeing that the 

personally are in the best possible way* At 

school or „11 ,hc people of the commiinily 

the same time, no n 1 „,.y port.niWy 

-will demand (hat « * „.q,, ,l,e leader as 

sjwcific tctitj- Tlic opc . rcsnonsibilily is to be incl. On the 
to the mclhcKh by w i ^ equipped than the 

one hand he ma) ^1, for the group. Apin. 

[:2.ridt:Sgrcupi.;^entandeoiiperatheac,icmw,., 

produ'cc more i„ terms of the renills 

Tlic choice through able creative leadership, it 
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possible to achieve a higher level of mdeavor than 
leadership permits, as is contended here, the admmwtrator ite^ 
W no fir that he will need to apologize to the board of 
education or the community for the qualit)' of decisions and 
poliev- maldng in which the staff has shared. U made eoop^ 
tively and by a mature, professionally-minded teaching Mip . 
group decisions are likely to he superior to any t^™'™ . 

administrator will come by unsupported judgment. The leader s 
responsihilit)-, in the Hnal anah-sis, rests in his obligation to pr^ 
vide the group with the land of example and guidanre that mil 
result in decisions being made on an increasingly higher level 


of effectiveness. 

Tlie Leader’s Value-Judgments and His Professional Integrity. 
As tlie administrator works with teachers on their mutual tasfe, 
it is v-ilally important that he maintain an awareness of his 
s-alues,” and, at the same time, be sure that the teachers are 
becoming more conscious of their own. The sources of 
values which influence lising are often ignored or are virtually 
unknosvn to the school personnel. This is true with respect to 
both their o\vn values and those of children and dieir parent. 

It will help leaders to become acquainted ndth a report by 
Tmger and Yarrow which describes an attempt to study s’alue 
clusters in order to discover what effect they have on childrCT 
and the communit)’.*^ As a result of their work in Philadelphia 
at the kindergarten-primaij' Ics'cls, the teachers involved were 
belter able to set up a program calculated "... to help teach- 
ers to develop in young children the attitudes and behaviors 
Ixisic to democratic living.”^ 

Findings from Tragcr and Yarrow suggest that one of the 
important responsibilities of the school is that of strengthening 
basic moral concepts.*^ Since the values of the individual, 
whether it be child, teacher, parent, la\*man, or professional 
leader, plav an unquestionably formative role in determining 


^ Cf. Oapter T«o- 

Helen C. Tracer and Marian R. Yarrow, They Lmm \V}iai They 
Prejudice in Youn« Children (Kew York, Harper and Brotherr, 1953). 
^ Op. cit.f p. 4. 
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what is accepted as good or worthwhile, it is particularly neces- 
sary tliat diese values be understood. In the words of tiiat 
perceptive philosopher, John L. Childs: 

It is our conviction that any agency-private or public, eccle- 
siastical or secular-tliat undertakes to select and mediate 
human experience in order to provide for the nurture of im- 
mature human beings is engaged in the most fundamental of 
all moral activities of mankind.*^ 

In order to enjoy professional integrity, and in order to be 
able to follow a consistent policy, the leader’s acquisition of 
an understanding of his personal value-beliefs can be construed 
to be a basic supervisory responsibility. 


PRINCIPAL-CONSULTANT RELATIONSHIPS 

In nearly all school systems of appreciable size there arc at 
least two types of workers who are direct!}' chtirged ivjth tlic 
improvement of teaching. One is the building principal, whether 
he leaches or not; the otlier is the consultant who is commonly 
attached to tlie central office staff. Tills second person may be 
a general consultant, or representative of one or more special 
areas; art, music, guidance, physical education, and so on. Re- 
gardless of the specific nature of the consultant's duties, a prob- 
lem concerning the division of his Labor responsibility with the 
building principal sometimes exists. 

TJie problems which occasionally develop as tJiesc two t} pes 
of persons attempt to work with teachers may reside in differing 
philosophies, competing educational psj'chologies, or conflict- 
ing personalities. Tliey frequently result from the Lick of dear 
poliw on the part of administrative leadership. Trouble in.a\' 
nho stem from vague or fanity decisions concerning who is 
charRed willi ■> particular group of rcsponsibilHies. 

Division of Labor and Sharing of llciponnbibly. Proof Ibal 
conflicts of tbc nature and Mud mentioned a!»vc ncctl not exist 
is to be found in tlie experteiee of those xvbo have devciopw! a 
sjJoJin L. C)>ikl-V F.ducalim oruJ Momta (X«rw York. Appliton Cenfurj- 
Croits. Inc., 1950)' p- 5. 
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flexible policy, cooperatively determined, wliicli governs the 
work of both principal and consultant. Difficulties arc created 
by insistence upon formal and rfadis relationships between me 
two and with teachers. \Micn Oiis situation prevails both prin- 
cipal and consultant jealously guard their prerogatives ratlier 
than pool their talents in a common cause, ^^^^en it becomes 
apparent that the important consideration is the nature and 
quality of leadership which is provided teachers, it makes 
relatively little difference who supplies it under specific circum- 
stances. At times it may be the principal who has the major 
contribution to offer; at other times the special consultant 
be better able to help teachers in their work. Both should realize 
that the factors of experience^ insight, and ahility varj' w'ith 
individuals and conditions. The choice of who shall function 
in a given situation should be determined by tlic circumstances. 
It is this kind of flexible polic)' of cooperation which will pro* 
duce wholesome results. 

^\’ho Shall Have Precedence in Determining Procedural 
Policies? Mlicn mature, professionally motivated principals 
and consultants seek to share responsibilities, most of the prob- 
lems generated by what seem to be cross-purposes can be solved 
by cooperative discussion and action. Unfortunately, there arc 
times when agreement is difficult to reach, when \ridely differ- 
ing points of vie\v seem irreconcilable. As a rule, the resolution 
of a particular conflict lies primarily with the principal, since 
he is the person most directly accountable for the work of a 
given school. 

It makes a vast difference how these conflicts are solved. The 
future w’elfare of the whole school may well depend upon tlm 
administrator’s skill in exercising discretion in the solution. If 
he is primarily concerned with the maximum development of 
the staff and its program he will choose that method which 
promises most in harmony', even if this involves the acceptance 
of a point of \iew radically different from his ow’n. ^^hile it may 
be stated categorically that the principal should have the fin^ 
voice in deciding polic>', he will usually find that it is best not to 
use it. Instead, the teachers will be given the opporhmity to 
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examine ami lost in experimental situations the xvorti, of the 
opposing ideas of both prineipal and eonsullant. 


•nlF HOLE OF HUMAN liELATIONS IN 
thfaS staff MOHALE TimOUCH 
“BATING supervision 

Sta. Morale and Fnpi. 

enec was made to the import. ‘ Lg jn ercating such an 
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atmosphere xvas to saiisfied x?ith teaching, it 

teachers so that ggi.jevc it. However, as has been 

would he relatively simple to aemeve 
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■ J. of good schools is allo' should build 

Ergo, the processes of buiWuig 
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It must be granted ° Teiehers set the emotional 

timately related to good pop ! governed by 
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their own satisfaction children in ways which are 

that teachers will ,'™‘' J" , ' ,heroselvcs are treated. Good 
analogous '"Xe mtt effective and surest ways to pro- 

dimeTbhe efetta the ^'«““^c„ate Staff Morale- In his 
Common-sense P^^f-'^^'p^^lsion, Bartky” olassilies seven 
carefully '"1“'=".’’°°';, x autmratie, (2) inspectional, (3) rep- 

'tvnes of supervision: (1) (5) invitational (6) 

rnmtive!^ 

scientific, ' ' 

concludes: instruction is likely to get under 

Co.. 1851)- 

33 Ibfd,, p- 1^- 
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motivating force which initiates and perpetuates activities lead- 
ing to better leaching. Custodianship of this force is placed in 
the hands of the individual who is designated to lead the 
program. However, the x'arious sdiools of super\'ision advance 
quite different theories as to what the nature of this force shall 
be and how it may be applied.®* 

Bartky’s main thesis, it becomes apparent, is that circum- 
stances alter cases. He scores heavily those advocates of any 
one U’pe of supennsor)’ panacea for all educational ills.®'' Per- 
haps administrators have erred in the matter of championing a 
special procedure in morale building to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. Seerhingly, it makes less difference tchat 
metliod is used than /low any of several defensible procedures 
are used. The test of good leadership lies in what happens to 
people in the process. Ultimately, the cooperative group ap- 
proach is the best means of attaining both good morale and 
better teaching, the \^Titers believe. 

A common-sense approach to the problem of building good 
morale will probably include suggestions for practice from a 
great variety of procedures, with a major emphasis upon how 
people feel about them. If teachers long have been accus- 
tomed to being told what to do, it may he wise for the leader 
in a new position to increase participation in policj’ decisions 
over a period of months or years rather than to force reluctant 
participation when readiness for it has not yet been created. 

One practical way in which leaders can strengtlien staff 
morale is by finding some basis for appreciating each teacher 
for tlic contributions he is able to make to the program of the’ 
school. This proposal accepts the basic premise that each 
teacher normally is improvable and worthy of whatever effort 
is needed to strengthen his contributions to the school’s activi- 
ties. Once this position is taken, it merely remains for the leader 
to use whatever devices work to get improvement. 

The procedures mentioned here are neither complex nor 
clcNcr. They are, however, some of the down-to-earth w’ays 

** op. cil., pp. 22-23. 

** Op. riL, cf. his Chapter II. 
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which leadership can use in creating staB morale through in- 
tellicent supervision:'*® 

Be willing to vmkc haste slowhj. Hurnan nature can be 
modified hut it requires time, effort and well-designed mod. y- 
ing experiences. If the loader xriU be patient, and 
grfdual change, there will be less eoneem and 
ton in the process than if an upsetting, revolutionary taek 

" faijt easiest problem, first. If teachers have opportoi- 
with more perplexing ones. The 

.o initiate an elaborate 

first and teachers values are likely to de- 

and consciously or unconsc about educational 

termine their conduct ^ ,vill share human 

human behavior that teachers are truly to 

and to avoid that which P ,jjat the total 

enjoy their work, efforts mu possible. Business 

environment for teaching i P ^ jj unprofitable 

and industry have learned J for reasonable changes 

to combat and resist thewOTke« «l ^ 

in working conditions. ^,„„ar to the notions teachers 

quenUaltomanagemenhAseW ^„aiiions can serve to 

Ly have concerning their ^ahool environment. 

good puqiose in developing , „ cm be trusted. In 

Op!ru7e XaCe -rption. but it is better to be 

some cases this ma^ 2S7-'’fi3- 
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occasionally disappointed than to live in an atmosphere of mis- 
trust and suspicion. 

Try a little of the “Golden Rule” Nothing is so influential 
as a first-hand example of what one is talking about. If demo- 
cratic processes and actions are desired from teachers, the best 
way to get them is for leadership to live that way. 

Encourage and accept criticism. It is well-nigh impossible 
for the leader to know what aspects of the program need change 
unless he can have some assurance that what the teachers report 
is an accurate account. If teachers are fearful of incurring 
administrative displeasure by being frank, it is natural for them 
to remain silent. Criticism, however negative or destructive, is 
information on which one can act. Also, leadership should bear 
in mind that disagreement with policies does not cortstitute 
disloyalty. 

Don’t act lihe a “stuffed shirt.” The leader who stands on 
ceremony can sometimes bludgeon the staff into an outward 
demonstration of respect which conceals more than it reveals 
of the teachers’ true feelings. Ceremony has the further detri- 
mental characteristic of establishing a high wall of non-com- 
munication between administrators and teachers. If the prin- 
cipal personifies true merit which earns its own respect, he 
suffers no loss of caste when teachers treat him as “one of tlie 
gang.” 


CONSULTANT SERVICES AS UNIQUE TO 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS 

Uniqueness in teachers is as much to be expected as indi- 
viduality in children. It is curious to note that, while the litera- 
ture about children constantly emphasizes their differences, the 
literature about teachers is more or less mute in this respect. 
Nfost books on educational leadership or practices fail to qualify 
the tacit assumption that teachers are alike. That such is not the 
case may be ascertained by a single visit to the nearest school. 
Representative Tjpes of Teachers. If the staff in any building 
is composed of a reasonably large number of teachers, say 15 or 
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20 or more it is certain that one wll find enormous differences 
existing among them. There rvill be U.e manifest differences in 
age, physical dimensions, and facial types. Less noticeable will 
he the differences in educational practices, and rvholely un- 
noticeable but etiually important, the rinder-the-shn differences 
in socio-cultural backgrounds, and value-sources. 

Backgrounds of teachers have 

aldth^n" “eoclie.^’ p'chologicar and per- 

n Harfgburst' and Taba." Menninger, for mstmee, has 

grouped q-e;, 5) 

physically ill, (2) non-mtelhgcnt. (3) lonel), t ) 

“w Iftirbterfois hCn differences, varieties of 

■’’.‘.Hi'L.a.c k«.u. sj; 

, 1 "C«»fral Backpemnds and AcUvihes of Teaclien. 
■<2 George H. 1° February 28. 1^- , fiUmentary 

Tcflclicrs of tons |* "^£9 > , r.r Q 122 Teachers Selecleil 

^"•^Itirence Creenhoe. 

J J 3,^., ;.„™t . 

eXmbia Universay j„„rf (Third edition. New 1 orV. AlFre 

I "1 j H ja Tabo. Addv^^t C/.nroder ( N-w \ ork. ^ • ey 

4S R. J. Ilavighurst and imo 
and Sons, 1049). ^ 

49 Menninger, op- dt-, P- 
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temperament, physique, and general character that one finds 
in Uie average school,. it is self-evident that teachers cannot be 
dealt with in terms of generalities based on a mytlucal aver- 
age.” Like the American “as'crage” family of 3.6 people, he 
simply does not exist! Each teacher must, therefore, be treated 
as an individual in terms of his unique needs. 

Unique Supcr\asorj' Procedures for Unique Human Beings. 
Any attempt to catalogue all of Uic variations in teacher per- 
sonality and behavior would be both difficult and tedious. 
Grouping into categories inevitably requires concentration on 
the similarities of tj'pcs, with the resultant unfortunate loss of 
consideration of their more important differences. One tj'pe of 
teacher, in real life, will shade Into another, making the neat 
categories unrealistic and misrcprcscntalivc. And yet, for pur- 
poses of discussion, it seems desirable to point out some of the 
more common t)’pes of teachers one meets in school, and to 
discuss modifications of super\’isory procedures In working with 
each of them. The reader is cautioned that the following 
stereo^*pes are chosen for illustrallve purposes and fall to allow' 
for the true range of individual personalities with which leader- 
ship interacts. It should also be re-emphasized that success in 
helping teachers %\ith problems remains a highly individualized 
matter. 

The insecure teacher. To some degree all teachers are in- 
secure, as axe all human beings in any w^lk of life. Feelings of 
insecurity in the teacher are especially important, however, 
because in his work with children his insecurity is often trans- 
mitted to those \\ith whom he comes in. contact. The precarious 
position of public education today, the uncertain economic 
status of the teacher, and the bewildering complexity of modem 
society may all be contributing factors to his insecurity, ^\hal- 
ever the cause, it is the question of what to do about it that 
supervisor)’ leadership must answer. 

The insecure teacher needs abov'e all to find some source of 
assurance and confidence in his position and his w'ork with bovs 
and girls. The first step for the supervisor is usually to ascertain 
the major contributing factors to his insecurity. If they are 
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locnlcd oulside the school situation. For example a heavy rman- 
cial burden in maintaining a home, it ts difficult to see how the 
leader can be of much assistance. Vigorous championing o 
better salary schedtdes may help, but the leader may not be m 

a position to do much good along tins line. 

Those contributing factors that lie in the school can be treated 
much more directly. If the tcaclicr feels that he lacks status m 
Z ermtn it may bo possible to build up his competencies, or 
iX^Zdi’cate some ,Lso„at deleet. Not 
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grams which deviate from the conventional. Wliilc the behavior 
of some teachers is influenced by the wish to avoid insecurity, 
others simply prefer the conventional because they honestly 
believe it is best. 

In either case, it is important that leaders avoid lashing out 
at teachers of conservative bent so violently that they con- 
tribute to feelings of insecurity. Every teacher should be guar- 
anteed the right to make progress at hts owti uniqitc rate, with 
assurance and encouragement to hold to what he believes until 
his convictions change.*^ At the same time, Icadcrsliip needs to 
avoid rationalizing its own conservatism through the contention 
that the staff (or commimity) “won^t be ready for any changes 
for ten years.” 

The experimentaJUj-minded teacher. At the opposite end of 
the philosophical and emotional spectrum is the teacher who 
is always ready for change, who is impatient with tlic old order, 
and who conceives almost any change as an improvement. This 
type of individual is rather rare. In operation he often repre- 
sents an imagined, and sometimes real, threat to the security 
and values of his associates. It is important to know and respect 
his motivations, and to provide guidance so that a sense of tlie 
importance of working with others less ready to change can be 
achieved wthout too serious a loss of his drive and enthusiasm. 
It is well to examine wth him the validity of his proposals and 
help him to fit them into the framework of the stafFs values. 
Often the experimentally-minded teacher is a great resource 
and one to be prized. 

The fnistrated teacher. Frustration may be the result of 
many causes. Financial problems sometimes are the source. 
Failure to find a satisfactory spouse, sex difficulties, family 
troubles, or unhappiness in the job are other examples. For cer- 
tain teachers it may be any one or all of them in combination. 

Within the limits imposed by social acceptability it is manda- 
tory that the dammed up emotional longings be satisfied. Frus- 

50 An disemsion of the techniques for changing teacher beha«or may 

be found in G^rge Sharp, CurricuJum Development as Re-education of the 
Teacher (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoUege. Columbia Unl- 
versiW. IQall. 
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trations bcyoad tlio confines of social acceptability most be 
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vided by which it may be reduced. Sharp" goes on to point 
out that; 

. . . the modem approach to education calls for emotionally 
mature teachers who arc able to make responsible decisions on 
their own without leaning on autliorit)'. In moving from the 
traditional to the modem approach, it is the responsibility of 
the curriculum worker to permit to develop only the kind 
of relationship that will foster initiative and self-decision. In 
doing this he should keep in mind tlie subtle power of his 
status, the need for control of his own emotions, the need to 
avoid making unneccssar)' decisions, and the need to base deci- 
sions on rational, visible, and accessible data while providing 
a channel for change and an outlet for the etnoiions aroused btj 
the decision.^^ 

Leaders will be able to deal more effectively with tlie great 
variety of teacher personalities and problems through a group 
atmosphere structured to facilitate the solution of educational 
problems. In such an environment, decisions which govern the 
conduct of all may be cooperatively determined, particularly 
when the authority for decisions lies with the group itself. This 
approach may be utilized in weaving the human differences 
together so that the group can work as an eHective unit. It is an 
approach which spares the leader the danger of a schism be- 
t%veen proponents and opponents of his ideas because through 
the group procedure they become the staffs’ (i.e., “our”) ideas. 
Interaction and Supervision. All elements considered, the 
group decision is a particularly strong source of authority for 
the supervisor. His hand is strengthened by the fact tliat the 
occasionally uncooperative teacher is not his personal opponent 
in resisting policies but is aligned against the entire majority 
which shaped a given policy. Few teachers are so intransigent 
as to resist the weight of authority that comes from peers 
through group processes. 

The leader who is anxious to give maximum encouragement 
to the individual teacher s development would do well to in- 

Sharp, op. cit. 

p. 54. (Italics not In ori ginal ) 
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vcstigato the promise of the group approach to the solution of 
individual problems. 

supEmasioN through participation 

Tlic consultant services which leave tire greatest impress on 
the lives of classTOom teachers are those which are carried 
naturallv and normally during the course of an average da) s 
work in^school. Tlie leader’s daily contacts with teacheK, and 
the qualitv and character of those contacts, add up to the sum 
toM contribution. Tlic more 
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is to be hoped that die consultant’s contributions will differ 
importantly from those of the principal so that the accumu a- 
tion of separate and unique conlrihutions will sen e to cnncii 
the classroom program. In view of this concept the more peop e 
involved in direct contacts with the teacher and children the 
greater the potential enrichment of the program. It is tliroug 
this approach that the possibility of over-lapping of function 
between principal and consultants can be resolved or avoided 
as each participates in the aetivities to which he can best 
contribute. 

Experience and Maturity as Elements Influencing Super- 
vision. It is so true as to be trite to point out that tlie con^- 
butions either principals or consultants make to the on-going 
program in the classroom will be directly related to their expe- 
rience and maturity. The richer the experience, the greater tlie 
insists that come from mature conceptions of education, the 
more valuable \rili be the contribution. 

Professional educators, whether they be principals, superin- 
tendents, consultants, or teachers, when they combine their 
efforts in the interests of children, can be expected to enrich 
learning to the hmit of their capabilities. In the ‘liappy” school 
less emphasis is placed on status and rank and more is placed 
on functional effectiveness. 

LEADERSHIP AS UNIQUE TO SITUATIONS 

Emphasis has been given to the point that teachers, prin- 
cipals, and consultants are uniquely indiWduaL Now conceive 
of this great diversity wth respect to the tens of thousands of 
American school situations, and add to them the imiqueness of 
individual parents and other communitv members. En\'ision the 
specific differences of varied socio-cultural environments, and 
it is easy to recognke that in each school conditions, qualities, 
and diaracteristics are wthout duplicate an)'^vhere else. ^Vhile 
certain generalizations may be made about all schools (i.e., 
teachers and children are present, they live and learn in a school 
building, they follow some systematic curriculum structure. 
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etc. ). it is impossible to be more specific witbout doing violence 
to Uie fact that differences exist, and make each school distinct 

'Tofid* one segment of a state ^ 

the oninion poll expert, has characterized as the most repre- 
sentative of die union os a svholc-namely, the Ohio side of the 
Ohio Hiver. A number of these toums share many similar topm 
^phtol features: close to the river in the "fiats region oto 
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As^one would expect, with mspeet to the 
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ferent backgrounds from 1 tcacheis face quite 

tildes toward schools vary w X- unusual for 

dilfcrent challenges that a new teacher 

school administrators o . k ^ "poor” districts m 

should first '>“j'“''‘>;'''d bo -promoted” to the more desir- 
order “to win his spurs ♦ P 

able schools on the hill. privileged and of the less 

Education of in each school situa- 

fortunate involves differe ,„velled widely, their homes 

tion. Many hill-top ohildr™ ^ educational stimu- 

possess modem , cultural interests and activities o 

lation as well. The level of j„ *0 valley one may expect 

the parents tends to be elements which contribute to 

to find some of the environmental e. 

delinquency and crime. ^ jedeed educationally 

It would require an „f these two divergent 

•insensitive to insist ^ed” the same kind of ediic 

schools be alike: that children 
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lion, or that it is “fair” to treat them as if they were alike. It 
would take a person equally indifferent to the effects of the 
experience of working with these different kinds of children to 
conclude that it would have no effect upon teaclicrs person- 
ality or their general outlook on and insights into the impor- 
tance of education. 

Uniqueness in the two contrasting school situations is easy 
to observe because they are so widely separated in a socio- 
cultural sense. Lying behvecn tlicse two extremes arc the ma- 
jority of the schools in the United States, shading in a spectrum 
of adequacy from one extreme to the other. However small or 
great the difference may be between or among any of the 
schools in which he works, the mature leader recognizes it and 
strives wth the staff to shape policies which do so and are 
adaptable to the nature of a sound and workable school 
program. 

Truly, as leadership works at the improvement of teaching 
there is little if anything more important than an active aware- 
ness of the individuality of human beings and of the situations 
on which it leaves its impress. The application of intelligence 
to the demanding problems of diversity-^ffectively, patiently, 
wth courage and faith in the power of education— is one of the 
hallmarks of great leadership. 


SUMNURY 

This chapter has been concerned with the work of those who 
strive to improve the work of the teacher, whether it be superin- 
tendent, principal, consultant, or other teachers. Stress was 
placed on the importance of creating a good “climate” as an 
environmental stimulus to grow'th. Attention also was drawn to 
the new insights which have been recently gained concerning 
what most effectively motivates behavioral change. 

A list of specific supervisory responsibilities was presented in 
order to focus attention on the fact that leadership has a 
definitive role to play in determining the quality of changes* 
effected in school programs. The work of the supervisor was 
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dcnicled as both demanding and rewarding in the processes o! 
assisting inemltcrs of die teaching group toward competence 
and knowledge indispensable to coothuung development. The 
privilege o! building morale and group sprnt was considered 
a narticularly important function of Uie leader. 

rn lrsiUmtionf where more than ‘-P—, 
vide a group with leadership there is the mevtable probiern o 
d vUion of rosponsihility. Reeogaizing 

shared leadership were eiranrincd espeerally as they concern 
beings and sehool Situation^ 

oKhrSJ:'::^:;:dltg;rdfn.o^in.he determination^ 
specific activities in whicl. leadership engages. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


LEADERSHIP IN THE 
EVALUATION OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 




It is literally impossible for a person to exist without con- 
tinually making evaluations. Every time one makes a choice, 
consciously or unconsciously, judgments are involved which 
call for a value to be placed on the alternatives. Since life is a 
succession of decisions, evaluations are the perpetual lot of all 
mankind. This is notably true with respect to educational 
leadership. 

Tlie realistic question which faces administrators and super- 
visor)' consultants is not whether evaluations will be made, but 
on what basis and under what conditions one shall act on the 
choices before him. The ability to make judgments based on 
sound values has been recognized as important at least as far 
back as Aristophanes’ time, when he vTote in his satiric play, 
The Frogs; 


Happy is the man possessing 
The superior holy blessing 
Of a judgment and a taste 
Accurate, rcBned and chaste.* 


> Aristopiianes is wtimated to Ime b\e<i from 418-380 b.c. Quot.rtion trans- 
latftl Ly John llooLman Frere (1700-1846). 

13S 
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superintendent, or supcn'isor, establishes the program and 
mate unilateral, subjccKie. moral-academic judgmenU ol 
teacher success (1800-1920). 

(2) The advent of tlie “scientific" movement in education 
which led to reliance on rating scales, check lists, and 
“controlled measurement" as a basis for making decisions 
about teachers (1915-1943). 

(3) The appraisal of teaching cffidenc)' through the leadership 
function of helping teachers to be self-evaluative m coop- 
erative group situations (1935 to date). 

Appraisal Tlmough Omniscience. For most of the schools his- 
tory' in the United States it has been tacitly assumed that the 
head teacher was endowed ssilh sufficient competence to “knots' 
all the answers.” He was expected to be the best teacher, 
capable of demonstrating the correct way to teach, and to be 
the final arbiter of what constituted “good” teaching. His pro- 
fessional judgments called for the omniscience of Jo\'C and the 
s^Tsdom of Solomon. 

That this identification of leadership with omnipotent power 
is not entirely dead may be found in the continuing existence 
of rating scales for leaders to use m judging the competence of 
their teachers. Not loo many years ago, specifically in 1930, a 
state department of education in an eastern state continued to 
issue a rating scale on which teachers received points up to a 
total of 100 percent for such sirtues as “good classroom man- 
agement” The supervisor’ s or rater’s subjective judgments were 
the basis for justification of the score. As a further illustration, 
all teachers in a certain state have been required by bw since 
1950 to be subjected to administrative judgments of their com- 
petence as a basis for salary' increases. 

The reaction against the unwarranted assumption of omnis- 
cience led to attempts, particularly after 1920, to establish more 
scientifically valid and defensible bases for appraisal. A multi- 
tude of rating scales, check lists, jurj’-judgments, and elaborate 
analyses of the teaching act were devised, with appropriate 
correlalions, statistical anaU’ses, and mathematical formulas 
attempting to control the judgments made. 
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Fortunately, tlie confidence placed in mechanistic appraisal 
was short-lived. It became apparent in a few years that im- 
proved” rating scales were simply a reGnement of an ongraal 
error. If the b.asis for judgment was to be human snh|ectm^, 
it made little difference wheUier or not the instrument for the 
collection of the evidence was objectively eonstmeted. the 
“lue-judgments remained subjective. Mter the evidence was 
in, it still had to be cmivated by fallible 
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further doubt on tlic wisdom of expecting tlicm to he omnis- 
cient. Principals ordinarily attain their positions by the P™vcss 
of demonstrating .superior ability in any one of several Imuled 
areas; coaching, supervision of some special area, succcsstui 
grade or subject teaching, etc. In nearly every- case it would be 
difficult for the leader to claim first-hand experience with all 
levels of teaching and all areas of competence. How, for m- 
stance, can a one-time pliysics teacher, when transferred to the 
superintendency or principalship, suddenly be expected to 
evaluate the ciFeclivcness of beginning reading experiences the 
first-grade teacher is endeavoring to create for six-year-olds? 

Younger administrators and consultants, however bright their 
promise, inevitably tend to be less experienced and mature 
than many of tlie staff whom they might be expected to evalu- 
ate. Granted that it is entirely possible for some older teachers 
to have “one year’s experience twenty-five times," there is no 
known substitute for the mellowing and chastening learning 
experience of twenty-five years of cumulative interaction with 
boys and girls. It is questionable and even unfair to expect the 
beginning administrator to judge the work of teachers who have 
a wealth of experience and skill through long service. 

Modern education calls for a profound understanding of 
children and the many elements which combine to determine 
their needs, their drives, and their values. Only as a person is 
permitted to work with and study children in the classroom 
does he begin to understand the nature of tlic individuality 
which suggests what experiences each might profit from. What 
may be classified as "good" in one set of circumstances may 
easily be deemed “bad” in a completely opposite set. He who 
judges the work of the teacher needs to be intimately ac- 
quainted with such varying ciicumstances, and equally ready 
to make his judgments relative to them, if he hopes to be fair 
and just. This appears to place an impossible burden on the 
individual who attempts to make arbitrary interpretations of 
the quality of teaching in a given classroom. 

It is not uncommon for teachers who are visited by a super- 
visory official to exhibit an understandable uneasiness and fear 
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of the consequences of the visitation. Tlie teacher often feeU 
nainfully aware of the importance of a good impression. Also, 
See the hind of impression he makes may be determined by 
his ability to guess svhat the supervisor wants, an undue effort 
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attached as indefensible, evaluation of the quality of teaching 
remains an imperative. Desirable goals must be established and 
progress toward them made. Children must be protected from 
the inept and the superannuated teacher. The qualities of good 
teachers must be further developed and put to good ser^’ice. 
Programs of education must continually be analj’zed in terms 
of community, national and international needs and kept in 
step with the changing tempo of the times. The best knowledge 
of educational psychology, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
history, and similar disciplines must be put to work so that 
every possible resource for the improvement of living is em- 
ployed. Inevitably, in the process of reac hin g for these desir- 
able ends teachers stand to profit from tlie encouragement and 
motivation generated by wholesome appraisal. 

In order to avoid the undesirable consequences and patent 
inadequacies of the authoritarian-omniscient approach to the 
appraisal of teaching, it is necessary that creative thought be 
given to finding more promising techniques and procedures. 


NEWER CONCEPTS OF EVALUATION 

Since the early 1930 s there has been a pronounced trend 
toward newer concepts of evaluation. Wrightstone, a \ndely 
recognized pioneer in the use of newer appraisal practices, 
noted that the trend stems . . from a newer philosophy of 
^ucalion and tlie development of newer techniques for assess- 
log growili and development.”® 

Elements Influencing Modem Concepts of Evaluation. To be 
somewhat more specific, the e\-aluative process (which is in- 
terpreted in the succeeding pages of this chapter) owes much 
of its spirit and substance to at least four sources: 

(1) John Dctccij and the philosophy of experimentalist- 
For a period of almost fifty years, John Dewe>' developed and 
defined a radically new approach to the solution of tlie prob- 

E.alunticn," Educational Uaderddp. 
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Icms of life." Ilis pattern or method of imiuip' consisted of five 
basic steps- activity, problem, observation of data, formulation 
o?Crcsl^. and Jesting of hypothesis. In some ways, these 
steps resemble those in the evaluaUve process. 
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Chapter Three, has led to considerable revision of tliinking con- 
cerning evaluation, particularly as it refers to the assessment of 
children’s success in reaching certain arbitrarily established 
educational goals. As a result of this growing body of develop- 
mental data it is difficult to defend setting up goals to he 
achieved by children without due regard for their abilities, 
growth patterns, maturation levels, and growth sequences. The 
impact of this research has served to modify expectations and 
standards of achievement in many important ways. 

\Vliat Evaluation Has Come to Mean. As a result of the crea- 
tive thinking which has been invested in clarifying and improv- 
ing the old approach to appraisal, various descriptive definitions 
have appeared. Together they serve to summarize newer con- 
cepts of the evaluation of teaching. 

Smith and Tyler, as a result of their work on the evaluation 
staff of the Eight-Year Study, conclude that evaluation 
plies a process by which the values of an enterprise are ^ 
ascertained.”^® 

Alexander and Saylor note in their volume on Secondary 
Education: 


The traditional evaluative activity , . . consists of pencil and 
paper tests. A more adequate concept of evaluation includes all 
the actirilics whereby an individual or group determines how 
well agreed-upon purposes have been achieved.*^ 

In somewhat the same vein Burr, Harding, and Jacobs define 
evaluation as ... tire process of determining the extent to 
which values are achieved, purposes carried out, and goals 
reached . . 

\\ rightbtoiie points out that . . the emphasis in evaluation 
is upon broad personality'^ changes and major objectives of an 
educational program.”** 


/ v'** I Tjlcr, Appratang and Recording Student Progress 

(New rork. IlaqHr and nrotljcrs. 1912). p. S. 

» W. M, Alexander and J. Calm Saylor, Secondary Education (New York. 

RlneluirtandCo., 1950), p. 442. 

Jam« n. Btirr, LowTy W. Hardin;;, and U l.ind R. Jambs. Student Teach- 
p Sc/iool (New York. Appleton-Contnry-Crofts. 1930). 

”•1' Enff/c/(H,c(//a of Educational Re- 
search (New ^ofk. Ilie M.icmillan Ca. 1050), p. 40.3 
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(4) Expression of the criteria in terms of the human behavior 

wlhch is sought, ^ 

(5) Establishment of situations in which behavior can be 
studied as the school seeks to modify it to conform to 
desired outcomes, 

(6) Employment of instruments to gather data which sugggest 
the nature and direction of changes in behavior for which 
the school may be held accountable,^® 

(7) Analysis of behavioral changes to ascertain whether or not 
they arc consistent with the school’s purposes, and, 

(8) Improvement in the work of the school by modifying or 
extending it as the processes of evaluation suggest. 

From the inspectorial, directive, or “omniscient” approach, 
evaluation of teaching and learning has evolved toward a co- 
operative group endeavor through which all persons concerned 
plan and carry out activities aimed at improving childrens 
experiences in school Educational leadership, far from ‘losing 
face” in the transition, has gained greater respect and is chal* 
Icngcd to reach new heights of creative Intelligence in working 
with otlicrs. The leader is promoted from the role of herdsman, 
nudging a school full of sheep into line, to that of coordinator 
and guide of movements toward new frontiers of thought and 
endeavor. 


CUIUVENT APPUCATIONS OF EVALUATION 

Five Interrelated Interpretations of Evaluation. Even though 
agreement is developing concerning what evaluation means 
and how it is employed in the appraisal of teaching, current 
practices indicate that there arc at least five differing, yet 
related, interpretations. ^Vllen a person states that he is inter- 
ested in evaluating the school program, he may mean any 
one of the following five procedures or processes: 

(I) Evaluation as the application of value to educational pm- 
grams. 

>* For namplr t«ts. lodosraiiu. anecdotal records, inventories of interest and 
persoTulity, retordings. etc. 
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( 2 ) Evaluation as over-all program appraisal. 

(3) Evaluation as a means of gauging teacher competence. 

(41 Evaluation as measurement. 

(Sl'EvaluaHon as a means of studying and gmding childrens 
behavior.'’ 

While each of the five types will be discussed belovv it is 
taiZtant to point out at this time that they overlap, and have 
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may work effectively in the selecUon and wise use of the type 

that best fits the local situation. 


EVALUATION AS A SOURCE 
OF GROUP DIRECTION 

Appljing Group Values to Problems. Tlie least comple-v ap- 
proach to evaluaUon is that of applying the present and cinerg- 
ing values of tire teachers so as to gain a source of group direc- 
tion in the solution of practical problems. It is least complex in 
the sense that it is used, either consciously or unconsciously, in 
nearly ever)' decision a group of teachers makes. It is applicah e 
in complex situations as well as simple ones. Perhaps an illustra- 
tion on both the simple and complex levels will m.ake the con- 
cept clearer. ^ , 

Simple level of evaluation. A staff of teachers is faced 
the problem of deciding what to do with children who arrive 
at school in the morning long before the 8:45 bell admits them 
to the classroom. Shall the children be required to remain out- 
side in the play yard, allowed to stand in the outside corridors, 
or be permitted to enter the classrooms upon arrival, regardless 
of whether or not the teacher is present? Or, w'ould it be better 
for teachers to plan to arrive at school at 8;15 in order to super- 
vise these early birds? Other possible solutions may suggest 
themselves to the group. As the teachers consider the vanous 
alternatives they make choices in terms of their v’alues. If they 
choose the values pertaining to concern for children, they will 
find their solution in one direction. If they are more influenced 
by the values which pertain to concern for themselves, they are 
likelv’ to seek a different kind of solution. Once their values are 
clarified, the dircefion to be taken in seeking a solution 
determined- 

Complex level of evaluation. Every year teachers face the 
troublesome question of which children should be promoted 
and which retained. The dedsion is not easy to reach primarily 
because of the conflicts faced among competing and more or 
less equally compelling values. These values compete and con- 
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flirt both Within the value sj’stem of a single 
among the value systems of the various members of the group. 
m“ Smrn,. Jhe third grade teacher, may ^ “ P" 
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group understand what tlie problem is, and whether or not it 

actually constitutes a problem at all. ^ 

(2) Examination of the educational calues involved in me 
several tentative solutions which might he offered. In the case 
of the children arriving at school too early, it is first necessa^ 
to discover what values motivate teachers who insist that chil- 
dren be kept outside until the first bell, and those which influ- 
ence others to propose that teachers arrive in time to super\'ise 
them. Again, in the case of the question of promotion, tlie third 
grade teacher should be conscious of the fact that she is acting 
on the assinnption that emotional security is more important 
than academic achievement. 

(3) Selection of the criteria which are used in deciding 
which of several policies or procedures are most suitahle in 
serving the situation. This is likely to stimulate over-all exami- 
nation of major values, resulting in subsequent choices which 
will govern the disposition of each individual case. \\Tien the 
values concerned uith serving boys and girls can be seen as 
paramount, the teachers are likely to decide that they must 
subordinate their personal convenience in the interests of child 
welfare. 

(4) Acceptance of the final group decision and execution of 
the poliaj. This last step is particnilarly important. If the 
application of values to a problem or problems is to rise above 
the level of mere verbal exercise, action must ensue. If the 
process of valuation has been meaningful, the staff’s acceptance 
and cooperation is almost certain to follow as decisions ex- 
pressed as policies are put into operation. 

EVALUATION AS A MEANS TO IMPROVE THE 
0\'ERALL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Since the 1930’s, when the Co6perati\’e Study of Secondar)' 
School Standards developed the Evaluative Criteria*^ for use 
in the high school, a number of tools and procedures have been 
developed to assist school staffs to gauge the success udth 

-• Most Tcccnlly re-issued ia a 1950 edition. 
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which they are promoting teaching and learning. Tlicsc fall 
into two broad categories: (1) devices for study of the school 
in its entirety, and (2) more specialized devices or techniques 
for use in such specialized areas as social studies or antlunctic. 
Current Trends. The first group contains at least 50 mslni- 
ments published by slate departments of pnbl.c instruction, as 
in New Jersey and Virginia" Tire Texas lla’-dlook for Sdf- 
AppraJl and Improvement of Elementary f 
by Wilson nnd Otto, is particularly comprehensive. It contain 
criteria for iudging the elementary program, score sheets, and 
rcriide for appralal of the campus, equipment, cumeuliin, 
and quality of^sdrool-liome-commnnity relationships. A projec 

ments mentioned above antilliesis ol the approach 

isnsriisx— — ‘"v" 

been done by ™ ^ those who have 

ample, Wrightstone” and Grim 

TI.C ChrrrciMIc. vf r Cccli Faio=.tl<». 

ment,10ia). ^ i.ni-nl of Eilocallmi. thnslaa rlj- g (neslicJ 


TV. Dcporti.ioi.1, Ji>~. Sdiools. Co6p<n«W^J.'' 
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In Elementary *■ ** , i Ui tl<e Elementary 

‘ " I Aimmle. in ll-e Social 
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contributed to evaluation programs 


the social studies. 


the 


01son,=‘ Tliompson,” and Davis=''’ represent contributors in 
language arts, and Spitzer" in the field of antlimctic. 

It is apparent that leadership does not lack for either ideas 
or tools which may be used by a staff to help make^ mtensue 
and extensive analyses of the educational program. Knowledge 
of these tools, and the ways in which they can help are a patent 
need of the creative leader in appraising teaching and leammg. 
The Role of Criteria. Criteria in terms of which educational 


practices and conditions may be appraised are almost without 

ij in nmpi 


exception vital elements in the evaluative process. Indeed, m 
order to apply values to problems coherently they first must be 
expressed as criteria. Only in this form does the educator have 
a standard by means of which he subsequently may judge the 
worth of changes made in the school. 

The v’alues which are applied in order to gauge the efficacy 
of an educational program are made explicit in the critena 
used. Unless this is true the values are likely to be obscured or 
even impossible to identify. 

Leadership in evaluation should be directed toward assist- 
ing teachers to define their own goals, to create criteria by 
means of which progress toward these goals can be ascertained, 
and to devise instruments of their own which will help them 
to measure the extent to which they are achieving their objec- 
tives. Evolving sound criteria is an important creative act in 
appraisal processes. Evaluation is no more sound than the 
criteria it employs. Tlie exact nature of criteria evolved for pur- 
poses of evaluation vary with each appraisal project because 
they are a reflection of tlie application of the value judgments 
of a particular group studjing a particular problem or need. 


^ Helen F. OUon, “E\-altiatin5» Crowtli in Language Ability,” Journal of Edu' 
catinnal 39:211-255, December, 1915. 

Wajue N. Thompson. “An Eiperimental Study of Accuracj' of Spe<*‘* 
Haling Tcclmiques," Speech MonogropAr, 2:63-79, 19M. 

F. B. Davis, “What Do Beading Tests Really Meastue^ En'’/«/i Joumoi. 
S5:1M1-1S7, April, 1911. 

s® II. F. Spitzer, “Procedures and Tetlminues for Evaluating the Outcome* m 
Instruction in Arithmetic,'’ Elementary School Journal 49:21-31, September, 
194S. 
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Evaluating the Elementary Sdiool, a publication already 
cited, presents criteria which the research commission prepar- 
ing it developed. Illustrative of criteria which fill many pages 
are 12 which were evolved for appraisal of the grounds sur- 
rounding the school plant.=” As set forth in this guide, desirable 
school grounds: 

(1) Provide at least five acres of space plus one acre for each 
100 children 

(2) Are free from undue noise 

(3) Are free from disagreeable odors 

(4) Arc safe and healthful 

(5) Are free from traffic Iiazards 

(6) Are well-drained and non-eroded 

f71 Include play areas for different age groups 

(8) Are convenient geographically to the greatest number 
children to be served 

(9) Include garden plots 

(10) Include some hard surfaced play areas 

(11) Are attractively landscaped 

(12) Are kept clean and attractive. 

At some .toge in appraisal 

gram, values must abov^ should he obvious that 

1“”^ cSu^MvSl proceed if such an orgauiaatiou of values 
is lacking. 

gauging teacher competence 

Of all the evaluaticu 

Seems most frequently a ^ ,l,e individual teacher. 

^har^udg’meSs^onhe qu^ity of service of teaclrers is an 
3, scihrm Assoebuon 

tot a -W" insIrooUonol ptoSt.tm o 
controversial. 
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inescapable responsibility lliere is no doubt. Tlic question « 
not, "Shall teachers be evaluated?” but, “IIotD shall the evalua- 


tionsbemade?” v 

The Teacher Baling Dilemma. Reference was made earlier 
the chapter to the impediments to and fallacies in evaluation 
of the individual teacher by a presumably “omniscient and 
“superior” school official. Educators who have had extensi%e 
experience in worhing \rith teachers arc ver)' much aware ot 
the subtle and unwholesome influences which can affect the 
teachers actions when in the presence of such a person.^ Staff 
members who know that they arc being rated will consciously 
or unconsciously subordinate their owm best judgment to their 
best guess as to what will “please the boss.” Worse tlian thi^ 
however, is the lack of consistent:)’ between this attitude and 
the cooperative group leadership approach which creatively* 
minded administrators frequently attempt to develop. It is a 
travest)’ on. intellectual honesty to Insist, on the one hand, that 
the leader is anxious to have teachers cooperate in the formula* 
tion of group policies, and, on the other, to make arbitral)', 
subjective judgments of their work. The former implies respect 
for the individual and his abilit)', the latter is redolent of dis* 
trust. Intelligent teachers can hardly be expected to assume 
responsibility in cooperative program improvement when the 
realities of a situation indicate that their competence must be 
rated on the basis of formal, fragmentar)’ administrative 
opinion. 

If the rating scale approach to gauging teacher merit is lack- 
ing in soundness, what are more promising procedures? BarrV' 
summar)' of investigations in this field offers little specific help 
as to methods that are “better than rating.” Many individuals 
have bent their efforts toward the solution of this problem and 
have come up N\ith inconclusive or equivocal conclusions. 

The great difficulty in the problem is heightened by McCall's 
attempt to find an objective and definitive basis for merit rating 


22 A. S. Barr, “The Measurement and PrcdicUon of Teaching Effidenej" A 
Summary of Im-estigations,’* Journal of Ez^mental Education, I6:2(»-2«5. 
Jm>e, 1948. ^ 
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of teachers.®® In a state-wide study, he attempted to find factors 
in icaclieis which would correlate with tire amount of progress 
children made under their direction. His concluston is revealmg; 

All things considered, (Ills research failed to fimlamj system of 
measurtag teacher merit eehieh Use writer Is waiing to recom. 
mead be adopted as a basis for pojing the solar, es of all teach- 
ers. This study did establish that the cdst, ag stjdem ,s of httle 
‘ value if salaries should be paid on merit, and the ^ 

merit rating by oSietal su,m,iors which the Stale was consider- 
ing for adoption tr of no wfiic.®* 

McCrlVs study attempted to find relationships behveen pupil 

promesfand sich facL as amount of training, amoun of 

Lf rience, rating of principals, rating by peers, and t 'oteaeli- 
S .7. inn of himself. Even such (actors as age. salary, sex, 

Cd t m rT.a« 

importance of identifying g relating to pro- 

the importance of eases. They also admit the 

motions and even to ^aW incLpetent. Yet, no 

necessity of j a completely feasible plan 

as exercised by admmistrlitoR. ef the more liope- 

Appraisairmctlces Sjerm ^ Koopman.»= He suggested that 
fill proposals has been niacle Y t ^ eg composed of 

, M Teacher J/ent (Raleigh. N. C., suit 

33 William A. 

35 Robert Koopman. Mer 

October, 19-17. 
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be determined by tbe reviewing board. The 
this plan appear to lie in tbe fact tl.at a number ^ 
be needed, tliat it would be awkward to handle in distr 
svith either high turn-over or large staffs, and that the adminis- 
trative and clerical burden would be bcasy. 

Shane’" made a sUidy of 35 educationally recognized su - 
urban school systems, which he reported in 1052, and oim 
that formal rating procedures had been dropped as unprofata e 
or unworkable in a number of districts. From 70 responses 
(which implied that more than one type of appraisal was used 
in most districts) it could be inferred that seven types of evalu- 
ation \vere current. i 

As summarized in Figure 6, (1) rating scales or check is , 



Fic. 6. Evaluation procedures used in 35 elementary districts in l9o:- 


(2) Nvritten reports, and (3) subjective administrative ap- 
praisals (which did not involve check lists) were used by only 
one-third of the schools surveyed. (4) Self-appraisal, (5) in- 
formal verbal appraisal, or (6) no formal plan whatsoever were 

Harold C. Shane, "Seten Types of Teacher Appraisal,” The 
Sc/.oofs, 50:58-59, July, 1952. 
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somewhat more prevalent and (7) a few schools (4 out of 35) 
were tr\’ing group evaluations made by the teacher s peers. One 
district used the “Koopman Plan” of an administrative-staff 
panel mentioned above. The variety and distribution of types 
of procedures for gauging competence probably support the 
view that educational leadership in outstanding schools is seek- 
ing procedures which are superior to rating scales and forms 
The study itself, however, was not constructed so as to reveal 

Tirnfag* directly to the question of what appraisal pro- 
cedures are superior to subjective rating, it seems quite safe 
m gciieratee diat the several fle.rible procedures are more 
^ ilian ionml attempts to measure teaching ability, 

selecting new teacb«s t ^^_^ leadership will' 

a rating system. Tlie as p r enj „ probationary 

proceed is that all teacher salary increase's, 

period are entitled to con m P py ^pply to all teaeb- 

be shared svith the 1 ,^ fot individual teachers 

(2) The 

from the admraistration, j stimulating protes- 

Ihat each may have -““^^""S^ient to grow in serr icc. 
sional ideas, Sch assistance during the 


sional ideas, phi " ijing such assistance during U e 

If emphasis is placed on P™™ » „nt) induction should 
early years of teaching, F°P^™"“ 

serve to assure continued so^^ ,,, dif- 

(3) Iteeognition ^^"Stiative in improving them- 
ferentials for tliose ulm P ^ a, spur Fowino. 


,iDrUibdtl..sri«“P'“"””' 
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selves with respect to concrete actr 
promote personal-professional grow 
travel are examples of such activities, 
not be built on the assumption that 
teachers in order for them to receive their increments. 

(4) The use of rich resources of information, research, study, 
and investigation in the realm of incentives which spur teach- 
ers to greater growth and enthusiasm for the job. Sorne of these 
incentives can be discovered in the field of the social 
already alluded to in Chapter Three, some in the new field ol 
group dynamics.^” ^ , 

Cory^^ has recently concluded a study of the incentives which 
motivate teachers in which he has listed over 250 specific fac- 
tors. \Vhile space limitations preclude the possibility of listing 
all, excerpts from his summary are worthy of study by leader- 
ship in education: 

The hey to a successful program of in-service training is par- 
ticipation by the school staff. Participation motivates teachws 
to grow. Teachers appreciate the opportunity to share in the 
determination and execution of their own program. 

The orientation of new teachers in the system is of major sig- 
nificance. New teachers need to feel that they are an Integra 
and accepted part of the staff. They need also to understand 
the philosophy of the school and, above all, they need con- 
structive help in the solution of their individual problems. 

. . . The indications are that the essential characteristics of a 
good in-service program are the same in both large and small 
schools, and that the program can operate successfully in both 
situations. 

ss SaLir)' schedules not depending upon merit ratings are discussed in Chap- 
ter Fifteen. 

Cf. Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, Croup Dynamics: Research and 
Tlieonj (Evanston, Illinois, I\ow, Peterson and Co., 1033). 

N. Durward Cory, "Incentives Used in Motivating Professional Growth of 
Teachers,’* Committee cm In-service Education of Teachers, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Scf tools (undated). Copies of the reprint 
ncaitahle at the ofEcc of Uie secretary, Charles W. Boaidman, University 0‘ 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Democratic partfcipalion of the staff in soK-ing fJte problems of 
tlie school is the most modem approach to successful sclrool 
administration. Tlic wider the participation, the more successful 
is the school. This calls for careful handling on the part of tlie 
principal, but will result eventually in better cooperation, 
greater understanding, and more growth on the jiart of the 
teachers.*^ 

(5) Greater stress on the importance of self-evaluation so 
that the indjv’idual teacher needs to depend less and less on 
outside aid for determining the quality of his work. If superin- 
tendents, principals, and consultants could conceive of tlieir 
responsibility as that of making teachers self-sufficient, teach- 
ers would be strengtlicued rather than tveakened by the evalua- 
tion program. An extra benefit often w'ould be tlmt of self- 
motivation, 

■ Tlic problem of “to rate or not to rate” is not likely to arise if 
creative leaders can be free of routine chores so that they may 
devote sufficient time to work with individual teachers in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and good will, common purpose in 
serving children, and cooperative participation in planning 
policies. In fine, good Icadenhip which frees teachers to work 
creativ'ely s/ionW in itseff end the rating difemwa by eliminating 
the need to use rating devices as clubs or goads. 

JUDGING PUPIL GROWTH 
TIIROUCII EVALUATION 

In a great many school sj-stems the term “evaluation” is used 
• as a euphemistic synon>Tn for a testing program, especially the 
measurement of intelligence and achievement. This is a narrow 
and restrictive hiterprcfaf/onof cvxiluatiwr, generally revealing 
the confusion in tlic minds of its users betu’ecn traditional con- 
ceptions of measurement in the school and attempts to use a 
modem vocabulary. \Vltlle it is not important to place too mucli 
emphasis upon the terms used to describe practice, it is ini- 

pp.40S.400. (Italics notinlh«forlgic«}.> 
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portant to make a clear dislincUon between mcasmement and 

‘"'Achievement, intelligence, aptitude, and vocational guidance 
tests are merelv took which one uses in the evaluation process. 

It is desirable 'that an evaluator collect evidence oE a specinc 
nature, and as objectively as possible, but after the data a\e 
been amassed it is still necessar>- to make mierprctalions oi 
them. Evaluation is seen as a more comprehensive process than 

measurement, ... fal 

Even within the measurement program itself, it \s essen i 
that evidence be collected on as broad a basis as possible. There 
is a great deal more that must be knowm about children tlian 
their intelligence level and achievement scores. In addition to 
these facts the following are important sources of information. 

(1) Health records, particularly the placement and progress 
of each child on the Wetzel growth grid. 

(2) Anecdotal records, objective reports of what children sa) 
and do in operational situations. 

(3) .Activity records of children’s participation in out-of- 
classroom programs. 

(4) Evidences of sodal acceptance and distance.^- 

(5) Reports of personal interviews. 

(6) Tape recordings of classroom discussions. 

(7) Children’s diaries. 

(8) Childrens creative writing. 

(9) Parent conferences— parents’ revelations of home baeV* 

. grounds of children. 

(10) Psv’chodrama and sododiama. Role playing devices which 
reveal many hidden problems of children and also suggest 
creative solutions and procedures. 

(11) Interest inventories. 

(12) Children’s letters. 

(13) Films and recordings of children’s activities. 

It has been stressed repeatedly that able leaders help teachers 
to gain the widest and deepest understanding and Imowiedge 

*- Q. Tlie Ohio Cuidance Tests for Elementary Grades, Ohio State Depart' 
ment of Education, Division Elementarv Sunervisioii (Columbus, Ohio, 
1946). ' ^ 
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of individual cliildren that it is possible to obtain. Measurement 
as a subordinate phase of the total program will be infinitely 
more helpful and informative if a broad base is used for the 
collection of evidence.*^ 

Strengths and Limitations of a Testing Program. A strong pro- 
gram for testing or ganging growth will prosade data to si|p- 
plement the teachers judgment and he P him boUl 
Lnd and to guide the individual child m Ins ■ P’h'^ 

emotional, and social growth. Its mam purpose is to proMile 
clues as to ways hchavior can letter be channelled into pro- 
dtTive dhectiLs. In no way are the devices of measurement 
capable in or of themselves, of yielding evaluative |ndgnieiits. 
ITiaU;. Ltmments should be used only os ■>/ “ ' 
program o, studying ' dv 

cates that Jim appears to be a fi ) I , j, goes 

by masses of lonrt f ^ imply?n^cstively. that fiiii 
not, for f “ “ i, o' ovahiation, or a indgment niade 

Mfl «oor rcancr.Tlic la i Tn /snnfnsc ihe issue further, 

on tie basis of the “tihwd is a -true- 

there is no assurance la j tj.c t^sl 

weahness not always r f „,e cliild are infinitely 

administrators. Tl.e "^^pletely revcalerl. eitlier 

complex and incapable ot iHiiig t 

i,ro.snac<«jn.on^;o— 

simt onTcafhi-rEtKiCTt"’'^ .'^ rJticJtu"; '.jarn A- Gtr,-nr. 

AHicft N. 

(ri the Elcvicntan; Sf/io-’* 

19S3). 
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bv a single device or a combination of dewees. Human behawor 
is exceedingly involved w-ilh individual grow-th patterns ot 
sequences in which many factors are inextricably interrelatea 
Human personaliU- is a totalitv, capable of being understTO 
even imperfectly-only as a complete unified person, mth au 
his drives, aspirations, interests, and cultm-al influences, is 
studied. , 

Snygg and Combs^’ have pointedly documented this prol>' 
lem in their chapter on “Diagnosis and Research in a Phenom 
enological System," in which they describe the great variety o 
instruments needed in understanding beha\ior: 

Since it [beharior] is a complex and imique organization 
\rish to explore, one of the problems wth which we shall e 
faced at die outset is how to explore this organization without 
destroying it in the process. An organization, after all, is a 
whole. \Vben its parts are abstracted there is grave danger that 
wholeness may be destroyed in the process.'*® 

Testing and research into children’s school behavior are 
limited by the shill of the teacher in selecting, interpreting, and 
wisely using the appropriate instruments. The instruments 
themselves arc neutral, inert appliances until brought to Wc 
through the shill and insight of the user. Data revealed by the 
instruments must be used to supplement rather than supersede 
insightful human judgment. 

An Adequate Testing Program. If a testing program is to 
Iwlster a teacher’s evaluative judgments, it must provide all 
of the necessary data on which judgments \st 11 he made. The 
program should provide at least the following; 

(1) Evidence of a given child's native endowment and aca^ 
dcmic level of achievement. These rivo factora are necessarily 
related, and the evidence should be treated together. The level 
of achievement is related to the ability to achieve. The evidence 
of one child, witli an I. Q. of 100 and a reading level that is 
normal for his grade, should be interpreted quite differently 

<*D«u!d Snjc? and ArtW \\\ Comb*. Jndicldual Betujvior (Sew 
llirprx and BrotlxTr*. lOlO). Qaptrr T»el>e 
2IT. 
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from that of anoUicr child with an I. Q. of 150 and a reading 
level normal for his grade. 

(2) Evidence of ihc degree to which children arc ready to 
learn. This implies a knowledge of maluration levels and an 
ability to obtain evidence of the child’s maturational patterns. 
Readiness tests, particularly in reading, only partly reveal this 
information. The rest must come from such data as are obtained 
from the teacher’s knowledge of the child as a whole. 

(3) Evidence of the degree to which the child ts stieceeding 
in his social relaiiondiips If psychologists of established repu- 
tation are to he helieved. the role a chdd adopts and feels it 
important to play in the group has a direct and vital mlluence 
on his learning and development. While socioinetr>- potentially 
has provided Lehers with a limited means for 

edge in this area, it is often necessary to go beyond the pro- 

teional capacities of most teachers and seek 

loiallsts, such as psychiatrists, psydnatric social workers, 

rfTe deg"^^ child is developing 
advent, L- in hcallh have fcrfe'edw di l. ^ 

^:jr^st;ti::s=-cesofpedi^ 

ring in the ‘™''‘”*''!'-J / ,4„ent are useless unless they 

socialhj. Spot individual as he grows and 

provide a j t„ supplement the frequently inade- 

develops. Teachers need to s pp ^ building up 

quate and restricted co '' j „„„ the entire time the child 

cumulative records which extend 

is in school. Parts of ♦ P perspective of his growth 

their full meaning until seen m the persp 

continuum. . . 

S. Fr.rman, Than, and Fr.rtlM w J . 

Holt and Co., 1930). 
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Creative administrators frequently will find that one of 
of the five components of a good testing program, as listeo 
above, need to he added to the body of evidence av.ad.iblc to 
teachers in their school districts. Even when all five elements 
are present there is the need to ascertain whether or not t le 
data they provide are being used fully and intelligently. 


EVALUATING SOCIALLY DESIRABLE 
CHANGES IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

“The Proof of tlie Pudding ...” An old saying has it that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.”ff In evaluation, the 
ultimate proof of the effectiveness of appraisal resides in the 
extent to which it helps the school staff to improve educationa 
opportunities and experiences for children and youth. 

Leadership in evaluation involves the creative synthesis ot 
the comprehensive processes which have been developed dur* 
ing the last several decades. No one of the five interpretations 
and uses of evaluation, described above, is entirely adequate, 
per se. It is through the selection of the precisely appropriate 
device or devices to serve a reco^ized need that the best con- 
ception of evaluation is achieved. Needs must first be identified 
and established before the techniques can be chosen. In most 
cases, the evaluation program will involve: 

(1) Procedures for developing and applying sound values 
to educational problems and policy decisions. These vA\\ be 
chosen best by the entire staff of teachers who are engaged 
in the education of the children. Group discussion and con- 
sensus appear to be the most effective way in which this ma)' 
be done. 

( 2 ) Skill in the selection and continuing use of sound criteria 
and instruments which give evidence of the extent to which 
the school is achieving its purposes. Many tests, devices. 

Less familiar than the quotation is Its source: Miguel de Cervantes' classic, 
Don Quixote. (Cf. p. 322 In iJie Modem Library Giant Edition of the Motteux 
translation.) • 
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instruments, and lechnirjucs will be employed, rather than 
placing dependence upon one or few, 

(3) Development of the ability of teachers to make mean- 
ingful interpretations of the evidence collected. 

(4) Creative guidance of teachers as they attempt to put 
to use developing insights of what constitutes a total evaluation 

program. . ... 

These four arc the components of the evaluation of socially 
desirable changes in human behavior with which the schools 
are concerned as they seek . . the civilization of abundance, 
democratic behavior, and intcgrity_^of expression and beauty 
which is now potentially available.”" 

Good People Make Good Schools. Tl,e concte.on ts mescapa- 

ble; the quality of the school, and of its evaluation program 

can be no better than the people who are 

imnroveincnt. Evaluation programs svhich seek to make judg 

LTn“ the success ojthe 

responsible for it untouched, ore likely to be fmdle 

endtag in mechanical appraisals which miss the hear, of the 

r;; ."i; 5 t; 

cenied in the evaluator. j , , faPeJ of its best 

process of making appraisals, evaluation 

promise. i(„ncxive" and circular. There are 

Good evaluation is ' ' ^ess which are continually 

three factors in the ev u ^2) the evaluation, and 

( 3 ) the goals OI cv C Th« lohn Devkcy Society 


* , Tt.5.a Yearbook. The John Detvey Society 

Dtmocracij and the 1939). p 27. . __ , 1 ;,, 

- -7. A, 
iplar 

tlie pest , 

making a map of a in the teruwj *— • ‘ • .c 


Dcmocractj ertd the Curricu um, g. 

(New Tork, D- App!«»^9.“KbS«“ ■ “ i 
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for children). Wherever one starts to anal>-zc this trio the 
interrelationships arc apparent. Teachers make appraisals 
which allcct both themselves and the children. I-.vaUiatio,is, 
in turn, affect teachers and children. TIjc children thcmsc \cs, 
and their goals, affect evaluations and teachers. Perhaps tins 
seU-reflcxivcncss may best be illustrated by this statement: 
good teachers make good evaluations in terms of good goa s, 
which create the conditions for making better teachers ina c 
better evaluations in terms of better goals. Since all of I icsc 
factors arc related “sclf-reflcxivcly" to one anotlicr, the con 
ception of *1)esr is relative. 

Creative educational leadcrslup exercises one of its mps 
potent functions in encouraging, promoting, and guidmg 
teachers in their role as liolb determiners of value goals, an 
the processes by which these arc mc:isurcd. Tlic test is whether 
teachers and children improve through the fonner s attempts 
to plan the educational program for tlic latter. Tlic continuous 
improvement of a program is significant to the degree that 
important, wholesome changes take place in all parties con- 
cerned. 


SUMMAPV 

In an earlier day ( and at a time when the dynamics of change 
were less powerful than in ll»e twentieth century) tlic belief 
was widely held that the educational leader was one who could 
authoritatively appraise and direct his school program to^^’a^d 
his goals. It was assumed that, in the course of his experience, 
he had developed a judgment superior to that of the teachers 
and should therefore tell them what to do, how to do it, and 
how well they were succeeding. 

Tlie appraisal and direction of tlie schools program by a’' 
omniscient leader has been replaced by newer concepts of 
evaluation in which administrator, staff, children, and com- 
munity work together in creating and moving toward goals 
they commonly accept and understand. 

Several decades ago pupil progress was identified uith ^ 
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narrow concept of academic standing, and the iustnictional 
program was judged primarily by the level of achie\’ement and 
orderliness of pupils and classrooms. Of recent years educa- 
tional appraisal has been conceived as a comprehensive process. 
The task of the school still is the guidance of children in the 
development of basic skills as in former years. However, at 
least equal importance is assigned to tlie recognition of the 
need to ascertain that cliildren’s individual purposes are met, 
that wholesome attitudes and values are re-created, preseiv’cd, 
and strengtliened in each rising generation. 

Teachers, sharing in the high purposes of creating environ- 
ments which enhance democratic citizenship, no longer pa- 
tiently endure a type of leadership which oveiwhelms them 
with threats of poor ratings it they fail to conform to an atomis- 
trator-s subjective standards. Rather, each ind.vidual teacher 
requires a leadership which strives with him for on-the-job 

'TaroTSl'lt should be home in mind that good evaluation, 
like good leadership, is coneemed will, ereative, constructive 
chance as an inherent factor in valuing. 

“Ut us whUe waiting for new monumenls. preserve the 
anetnt monuments.” wrote Victor Hugo in 1832. Tl.c leader 
in evaluation deliberately f ““|”tie 

program and teacher improvemen 
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CHAPTER SIX 


LEADERSHIP IN PARENT AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 




During Ihe early years of public education in Amenca, 
schools for children and early adolescents tended to he gnra 

and ashed only tlral they were sufficiently 

selectmen that moral and^ discipline," 

strmgent and “ „,i„i„g must he 

winch assumed that, to be children must be driven, 

a hard and unpleasant task o w , general con- 

contributed to the j i,v the poor and inadequate 

dition of schools was not imp ♦ woefully lacking in 

teadring materials, hy or^hy 

the refined skills of worbng mlier^lirnitcd in preparation, 
administrators who were few m number, lun.tcd p P 

The school \vasi 
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. . . tbe most forlorn and desolate place I had 
it now. A long room, with three rows of desks . . . bnsti ^ . 
around with pegs for hats and slates. Scraps of old copybooL 
and cNcrcises litter the dirty floor . - . There is ^ 
wholesome smell upon the room, lihe mildc\ycd cordur ) . 
sweet apples wanting air, and rotten books. There ^ 
well be more ink splashed about it. if it had been roofless tr^ 
its Erst constniction, and the skies had rained, snowc , ^a> 
and blown ink through the varying seasons of the year. 


Little wonder tliat parents were inclined to leave such an 
environment to itself. Tlieir own personal misadventures an 
emotional warping under the tutelage of such unsympat letic 
taskmasters as living’s Ichabod Crane ser\’ed to discourage 
them from spending any further time at a school where a 
passerby could hear: 


. . . the appalling sound of the birch as Ichabod urged some 
loiterer along the flower)' path of knowledge. Truth to say, ® 
was a conscientious man and ever bore in mind the golden 
maidm, “spare the rod, and spoil the child." Ichabod Cranes 
scholars certainly were not spoiled.- 


Such descriptions of early schools have been preserved m 
literature and handed down from generation to generation a5 
the stereotype of all schools. It is part and parcel of tlie tradi- 
tion of “liard learning" to assume that schools, in order to be 
good, must be places of mental torment, demanding tasks, 
barren (hence undistracting) classrooms, and uncompromisuig 
taskmasters. It was more or less taken for granted, at least 
through the nineteenth century, that “real learning” is, 
sulphur and molasses, to be forc^ down yoimg throats because 
it is good for them. 

Looking back over this period one finds that a persistent an^ 
continuous revolution has taken place. Without too much or- 
ganized public action or opposition, changes have been ina^' 
gurated in school practices which ha\'e altered fundamentally 


r Charles DicAens, Dacid CopperSeld (New York Dodd. Mead and Co-, 
1924). p. 75. 

2 Washington lr\ing. The Sketch Book (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1901 ), p- 
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the concept of tlie good school. Motivated by a new philosophy, 
aided by insights into the learning process, and supported by 
knowledge gained through the study of children, the teaching 
profession has demolished the forbidding fagade and gloomy 
interior of the school where children were driven to their 
work. Warmth, friendliness, and an avs'areness of common pur- 
poses increasingly mark parental A-isits to the school. A fresh, 
vital spirit of contribution to community living has been con- 
ceived and initiated by professional leadership. And best of all, 
the young go willingly to school. Vanished are the scliool 
atmospheres in which children and youth, m Copperfields 
words, sat “drooped over their books and trembling," while 
witnessing cruel punishment which made them feel like 
. . miserable little dogs . . . aaIUi visages white as ashes, and 
[with] hearts sinking into [tlreir] boots.”= 

The pronounced clunges in educational practices, which in- 
clude a fresh concept of the vital role of Ae school m im- 
munity living, has proceeded for the niost part w'*™ 
plete understanding or awareness on the part of hf™ 
public. If these desirable changes are to be « d and 
improved, creative leadership must assume a 
sponsibility for interpreting the work of the “ ^ 
building effective public relations on a foundation not merel> 
of immunity undLtanding but of participation as well. 

SOME GOALS FOR EFFECT^ LEA™ 
Tlie history of ''d'jcntion jn Amenca^^^^ 

DltSn'of cithens 1^^ willingly id unlie^ 

tatingly voted steadily increasing expanded,' parents, 

operaUn of scliools. As ""n i„i cased interest in 

and seemingly all citiaens. have shown 


> Dickens, op. at., p. 87- . ^ „adc3 7-12 « '' 

♦ There are now as many ® 

•se grades at the turn of iJk? centiuy 


•e 
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the educational program. From curTeiit.pjiblicjitlitudes,4t-inay 
be inferred that the American prople want ai^_^expect. not 
onlv good but increasingly better schools. 

Greater interest has led to more concern about what is hap- 
pening wthin the elementary and junior high schools, with 
which this book is concerned. Knowledge of the changing 
programs has gradually seeped into the consciousness of mans 
parents, leading to questions as to the adequacy' of tliese pro- 
grams. Perhaps a large segment of educational leadership h^ 
assumed that the willingness of the people to under^^Tite public 
education is a permanent characteristic. Sufficient e\adence has 
accumulated in the past few years, however, to demand the 
mature reflection of all school workers on the necessit)’ for 
planning \viih care wa)-s of bringing the school and its sup- 
porters closCT together. 

\Miat Docs the Communitj' Have a Right to Expect from 
Leadership? In addition to the competencies which a leader 
needs to have in order to pro\ide the school program 
insightful direction,’ it is vi^y necessary that he possess cer- 
tain undentandings^and abilities which more fully guaran- 
tee that the school ■vs-ill find acceptance and continue to fiU ^ 
proper place in the communi^'. The following constitute a 
minimum list of qualities in educational leaders which ih® 
public has a right to expect: 

Understanding of the nature and importance of good pof^^^ 
and community reJations. This understanding probably re- 
quires some grounding in thehislorx- of education, particijlarl) 
as it relates to the past fifty years — a period of time in whicli 
major and e\'en levolutioDarx’ changes have occurred in school 
practices. 

It is particularly necessary for leaders to understand tb® 
source and de\'elopment of the basic values by which lajinen 
tend to judge the worth of the school program. Historically- 
the public has become accustomed to expect the schools to 
teach children to be literate and moral, mile additions have 
been made in activiUes and content, such as the social studies, 

5 Cf. Oupter Four, p. mff. 
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science, art, and music, the "good” program still, in Uie minds 
of many citizens, is dedicatetl to the pursuit of formal knowl- 
edge and skills associated wntli the three R’s. 

It is only to be expected that, in the relatively uncomplicated 
world of the past century, the public were satisfied with simple, 
basic educational experiences for children. Aside from fonnal 
book learning, the nineteenth-century child needed little from 
the school. Vocational and social education were much more 
nearly satisfied "through the home, community, and religious 
lifeTrf thaflra than at present.” An increasingly complex world 
in which children must be prepared to live has motivated the 
schools to assume responsibilities lor the guidance and growth 
of children to an e.xtent undreamed of m any other penod ot 

"th^pr^gram with which parents arc familiar is the 
only one they experienced, it is understandable 
coL the idea oi^mg back to the ^ 

unwillingness to accept new theories and practices, g 
seerArxccUent illustration of this point appeared in a widely 
read news magazine: 

-1 IT S community, Tannenbaiim’s liaiufiiTilliig 0/ 

In any other U. S. comma y, ^ 

the ItcneUsance would , ,„mlHir of parents 

urban Brookline, Mass. (P'^P* iToinw so with a purpose, 

arc thumbiag it for ,J h^cst 

Last week thi^ were colicchag «m 

school battle of the year. padc scliools. 

of manuscript printing in „f ^incidents made parents 

The battle began wltcn a p^^,jl,l^,,„yeon- 

realize that something was ladicall, t,_ 


fessed that he 


in^cthing was mother had sent 

could not read t ti,nt 


lesscu tnai lie -wvy'rh' clerk naU to auniii 

him from Ilonohihi. A Another 1 k))' toU kis 

Im could not his non paVs letters. A little 

mother that he con d not -because I can't do 

girl sai<l she could not f^rmc^ a 

g:pitals." Last ?-k Into the matter further. 

Pareafs ncseardi Comm (NswYwk. 

sct.Wm.amlt.Kilraalsl.'!^"""”"'"'”'^' ” 

The Maanillan Co.. 1929). 
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Was there any valid reason, they wanted to know, why Brook- 
line’s schools should teach printing only?’ 

Leaders must not lose siglit of the tremendously important 
part public values have in determining the role and program 
of the school. Whether or not any proposal should be pul into 
operation, however good it may be, is dependent upon pu ic 
understanding and some acceptance before it can hope to 
succeed. In a practical sense^ th^'goodness of ^o^^ow^lona 
program is determined by what life consi^ing ^ 

“good.” The reqidsite to successful leh'd_ership_^is_an under- 
standing of this basic principcniuf, “understanding is not 
mcanl: to imply subordination^ of professional judgment to j 
tradition! Tlie educational leader has the responsibility for j 
building community readiness for change through the proems 
of planning a program based upon educational ideas of sutii- 
cient merit, sufficiently interpreted, to create public acceptance. 

Sfcilf in the process of initiating and guiding Jay participation 
in ihc^developmcnt of schqol^policies. XKis point is a natural 
concomitant' of the one immediately above. The public has a 
tremendous investment in the public schools, both financially 
and in the future of their children. Sole reliance on the repre- 
sentational function of boards of education in some school 
districts is in danger of breakdown because of dynamic changes 
in the complexity and size of many communities. Leadership 
needs to exert initiative in providing parents and interested 
community members with opportunities to have a more direct 
influence on the controlling policies of the school. (Tliis point 
will he amplified later in the chapter. ) 

Participation of the leadcrjn cqmniijnity affairs. Like other i 
first-class citizens, the leader is obliged to invest a portion otf 
his time in the betterment of community life through his active 
participation. Not only need he engage actively in the obliga- 
tions of voting, attendance at certain civic meetings, and « 


carrying his fair share of the tax burden, but he should share ' 
to a degree commensurate with his abilities as a professional 
person in activities leading to community improvement. To 
f Tirrwr magazine, 62:89, October 12, 1933. 
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what better source may a community look for professional 
counsel? If educators do not possess insights and abilities to 
help a community to improve, they have failed in one of their 
most important responsibilities and opportunities. The leader* 
ship function of administrators in working with the commimity 
for its own socio-cultural improvement is one of tlie most potent 
of acthoties in the promotion of better relationships between 


tlie school and its patrons. 

concept of the role of the school in the improvement 
of the commmittj. Again, tlie point follows the one above. 
In times past, the typical concept of the role of edncation was 
confined to that of service to children and ijonth, -per se. Now 
a broadening sense of contribution suggests that not an y 
should the school serve ebddren. but the coonmimfy as a who e. 
As Uie school accepts and acts on this 
community presumably can hope to improve its way of hung. 

Bode Ims summarized this point os follows: 

The school is . . . the institution to which a democradc sode^ 
democracy becomes conscious of ilselt. 

people in cdiicalional leadership can 

areas of activity, At the Kin ' complas" and 

nnikcTtself absurd by ipon or dictate to the 

attempting ^ „r social thinking, 

community a particular bi. educator’s single- 

The community has a ng i ^„,,mlling progress, 

handed attempts to usii^ ‘ . , „.ii| probably be 

At best he may be a Ca^anto. And 

looking for another job- y leadership in school- 

.Goals for Effective Leadersh^ currently at least. %vith hvo 

community relations is cone ’ ^y„j._'n.eM3cn.aiinCo.. 

SBovdII.Bode.Dcwf’crflCt/*'***'' "J 

1939 ),'p. 93. 
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eoals. both of which must be recognized if the leader is to 
serve effectively in improving immunity relations: 

(1) The maintenance of public support for good 

in an era whed there are sharp differences of opinion as to wha 
constitutes elfeetive teaching methods and sound educational 

^"(ITThe contribution of the school program to the material 

improvement of community living. 

In the sections which follow an attempt will be made to 
identify the problems involved in attaining these two 8®^ ’ 
and to suggest programs which promise some measure 
success in achieving them. 


BUILDING GOOD PARENT-COMMU?^^ 
RELATIONS IN AN ERA OF CRITICISM 

Criticism of education is almost as old as the schools 
selves. It is natural that an interest as close to the pub ics 
heart as its children’s welfare should occasion some probing 
and sharp criticism. Actually, the absence of criticism wou 
be a much more alarming situation, if it could be attribute 
cither to indifference or complete resignation to the pedagogic 
sfa/us quo. The well-being of any public institution is measure 
in part by the extent to which the population takes an interes 
in its work and registers complaints, objections, acclaim, an 
curiosity. Thus institutions remain of maximum serx’ice througu 
the stimuli of continuing rc-cxamination. 

The teaching profession should look upon the current public 
clamor over the nature and rjuality of education w’ith a grea 
deal more satisfaction than the circumstances seem super* 
ficially to justify. It is generally accepted among educators 
(who are themselves addicted to self-criticism) that man) 
educational practices arc in need of improvement and change. 
Tlic widespread willingness of sections of public opinion to 
make know-n its ideas concerning the nature and direclioa 
of these changes is an important factor to be considered la 
reconstructing educational programs. The larger portion o 
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those who readily, and sometimes fluently, speak their minds 
may be identified as individuals who have the best interests 
of the schools at heart, and are honestly concerned with being 
helpful. They constitute tliat large group of parents eager to 
insure better learning opportunities for tlieir children. Although 
it cannot be averred that they are always right in what tliey 
conceive as "better it is essential that educators listen respect- 
fully to their ideas and he guided by tliem. Often good ideas 
can be obtained and weaknesses corrected. 

The cause for alarm over criticisms of the schools resides 
in the tact that they have, in recent years, reached unprece- 
dented heights of noise and virulence. It is patent that some- 
thing is amiss, either in the school, their communh.es, or both, 
whid. calls for study, lest education lose some of the 
it has enjoyed in the past 75 y^'^vLeadership *ouU be ^ 
informed of the speciBc nature of Uiese attacks. ^ 

sponsible for Ihem, and what needs to he done to counter 

“r;' of Criticisms of EdueaUon, 

Brlckman* indicates that pungent 'X 

probably were common ,,g’d „euL the 

In tlie past century a serious wntro ^ 
quesHon of religion in die P" 'Y'" „ bitterly 

(dren 1840), and the sclmols" in 

assailed Horace Mann .n F " 'y. „ ginelai^ 
general in 1846.'" More recently (1^' P „ , „,ional Tam- 
to the National Education Associa I yelic- 

many HaU.” and the syndicated tlie earlv 

menily critiofeed poor teaching of school snb,ects m 

1940’s. , of die lone standing 

What is the nature or the II incarnation? 

criticism in its present. y.o “ „.ac 

nubhe .ttltudcs and P,"'!"'””?’ 
letters cxcliangetl by Smith an * 
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A reasonably clear understanding of this question is eategon- 
tuy necessary for the educational leader. Even h- 
in an educational role may depend upon it. ' 5 p 

to be added that parents and teachers, too, need to has e a gr sp 

of developments. ^ , 

In general, the criticisms seem to fall into three ca eg • 

(1) Crilicisms of the quality of learning in the schools. 
Tv-pical comments: “Children aren’t learning to tead RS «e i 
as they used to.” “MTien Tom entered the ’Somcvi le schools 
he ^^’as a year below grade because they didn t teach him an) 
thing in ’Noville’ schools.” "My child doesn’t do anythin^ 
day long but play; they never teach him anything.” 

(2) Crilieism-r o/ educational policies end procedures. IJ'F 

ical concerns: "Children don’t learn their ABC’s any more. 
“Grade standards have been abolished and everybody gc 
promoted whether he works or not. Betty can print ut s 
can’t Avrite— and she’s in third grade!” “How can 1 tell 
my child is doing when they don’t have any report cards, 
modem program is all field trips, movies, assembl)' programs, 
and finger painting." 

(3) Criticisms of the schools social arul educational 
Typical charges: “The schools are godless.” "Schools are under 
mining free enterprise by eliminating competition.” “There ^ 
no discipline, the children do whatever they please." Seboo 
are teaching socialism and destroying democracy. 

Some measure of the severity of the attacks, and the genuine 
alarm of educators, is reflected in the fact that t^vo influent! 
organizations have felt justified in issuing entire yearboo 
which anal)'ze both criticisms and critics. The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development published Forces 
Affecting American Education*^ and the John Dewey Societ) 
prepared Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety.^' Sotn 
are carefully \NTitten treatments of the problems of attacks an 

J^The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1953 
book. Forces Affecting American Education (Washington, D. C., The 
tion, 1953). Cf. Chapter III by Bbbert Skaife for a resiew of groups affectm- 
cducation. 

12 !I. Gordon IfuUfish {,ed.),EducatUmal Freedom in an Age of Anxiety 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953). 
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liclp to counteract absurd accusations and nimors. TIic National 
Commission for tlic Defense of Democracy, cstablisbcd by 
tbc Delegate Assemble of the National Education Association 
in 1911, and the National Citizens Commission for tlio rublic 
Schools,” founded in 1919. arc csamples of groups Morking 
in the interests of good education in the face of unreasonable 

ami !)iascd assaults. , . 

\Mjo Arc the Critics of Kclucalion? Since the nature of spcciJic 
groups am\ the identity of gUen indiuduals uho cnt.cize tend 
rebange from time to time, tbc attention o = 

and otbm svbo svisb to be infonned rs d.rcc ed ^ 

tsme-s of organizations and liersoiis involved. In genera , 

all proportion to its size. 

Cowtinwike heel cniics. B) and larg 
count many well-meaning and m cr . school’s 

friends. Tifesc prmp.c ^Ud ready to 

program, turn out , “„cipalion. However, they 

contribute to tbc school tbrough ^ P , [ results, to 
reserve the right of all ^ "irf;,:.-. ; rf t prograni. and 
point to ways of jmprm mg I be 

to act as srff-i'PP"'"''''',";”"' ‘r^i,in u'ley observe, but tliey 
™;im depiid^d :?on * to csplanations with ia.erest 

be further^- 

after their children „„„„ James ilymes insists 

begin with). As regards two assumptions; (1) 

that leaders may safely m. _ „ s,,miarv. 

Frrfcriil A. I’racgrt, Iiw.. IV. WiUan C« . IBiH.Pl 

CW/cngci to Our SeImM (Ar” 
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parents prize their children. (2) Urey have their 
Lerests at heart, (3) tliey want to be in touch Ac. 

childrens lives, and (4) they want to participate m maUng 
their children’s schooling more effective and worthu liile- 
Destructive critics.-^ The sometimes disturbing and otten 
confusing fact revealed by an analysis of educations critic 
is Aat die purposes and motivations of the various groups 
so divergent as to maVe it well-nigh impossible to generalize 
about Aem. The problem is further complicated by the und - 
standable reluctance of some groups to reveal Aeir real p - 
poses. It is not the intention here to characterize in detail tlies 
organizations and individuals, but merely to summarize broa ) 
whom they appear to be and bow they work. 

(1) The low lax-rate people. The American people arc 
taxed at a rate which is unlikely to be alleviated in the near 
future. Federal taxes, both direct and hidden, which take a 
tremendous toll of the taxpayers dollar, are beyond the 
diate jurisdiction of the voter. Local taxes, on the other hand, 
can be controlled by popular vote. Those who, for persona 
reasons, believe in lower taxes frequently find the willing ear 
of the general public when they claim that schools cost too 
much money, that it is being spent wastefuUy, that schools nee 
to cut down on “fads and friUs.” 

(2) Educational reactionaries. There are those in modem 
America who have view'ed the drift of education away from 


the classical ideal with fear and foreboding. They have gon 
erally not relinquished Aeir deep conviction— sometimes ta^^^ 
sometimes forthrightly staled— that education is for the social!) 
and intellectually qualified. The extension of public schools to 
include all American children and youth appears to them 
be a deliberate waste and dilution of education. They point 
with scorn to the poor quali^ of the school’s product, claiming 


James L. Hjmes, Effective llome~School Relaliona ( Nerv York, Prentice 
IIall,Inc., 1953), pp. 13-20. ^ 

** Much of the evidence concerning critical groups is reported in 
materials: pamphlets, magazine articles, and brochures. This section is 
from the folkw-ing sources: The N.EA. Defense Commission’s 
A.S.C.D. 1933 Yearbook, Saturday Recteti. of Literature, September 8, ’ 

Progresrite Education, January, 1932, Meiby and Puner, op. at.; Cary, op. 
all quoted references, and various additional items m the chapter bibliograp^/' 
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that "when I went to school there w-as no nonsense about 
catering to the diilcl who cannot leant from the great classics, 
great ideas, and pure subject matter." 

(3) PoUtical-socialrcactionaricslooking^for reds. Inevery 

era for centuries there have been alannists and witch-hunters 
who see in every liberal idea or person a threat to narrowly 
inlemrcted "American ideals." To them, ideals are * Amencan 
larcclv to the degree that such ideas conform to their own per- 
sonal interpretations. It is extremly simple for these people to 
view cmj ihango as dangorom. If they had their there 
would be no clianges in the schools program raeepl UiQse 
which had been made respectable by 50 years of histor) . 
history as the reactionary secs fit to endorse it. 

il) rhcrcVffomhjbi«oteden,lbiasal 

halo forgotten the American schools -O^SeMcr 

rSSSgeHSt* 

New England, ItholcarFm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

institution serving al^ tlie p p ' . 1647, to be 

gion far more divergent ( becoming embroiled in 

influenced by sectarian j , probably has not 

bicherings or even who ivould have the 

been adequately reco^iz .j™ Perhaps they have not 

schools engage in oompatible ivith their 

sensed clearh' that re ig . » i jp others. Groups of these 
tenets would be totally , Wislale for iutroduclion 
.people, nevertheless, j'S 'Lr, thereby hoping 

of religious ' oall "godlessoess." Educational 

to stem the tide <5, such as Bible reading 

leaders opposing ,he fact that tliey may 

-• «— " 

^sTSnul” Suhvemives may he deBued as 
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those attempting to undermine the existing structures of 
hv other Uian legal means. Genuine subversives arc P™hai) ) 
few in number and are, for obvious reasons, difficult to 'd™'* ) 
with respect to efforts aimed at destroying the publics con- 
fidence in universal education. Those who are active mos 
inevitably seek to associate tliemsclves with other groups ot 
critics and probably can be differentiated best by their uncom 
promising opposition to any move which promises peace u 
solutions of problems creating distrust in the schools. 

(6) Disgruntled teachers. Not all of the school's belittl^ 
work from without. Within the ranks of the profession "’“y “ 
detected those individuals who are destructively critical e- 
cause of feelings of personal insecurity. Such teachers may 
been asked to change obsolete methods, for instance, 3^ 
found themselves incapable of doing so. Hence, they be£»^^ 
critical of peers and programs. Again, the borer-from-witl^ 
may be a person frustrated by unrealistic aspirations in mC 
teaching field. \\Tiatever the source of their dissatisfaction, dis- 
gruntled teachers arc among the critics capable of doing ex- 
tended harm because thc)' arc assumed to Imow what they ar® 
talking about when they direct verbal barbs at colleagues and 
curriculum. The crealb'e leader needs to be especially alert 
in recognizing the dissident and disloyal faculty member 
he easily can become the administrators most dangerous and 


implacable foe. 

(7) The neurotic or badly adjusted “parent or layman. 
source of some destructive criticism may be traced to the in^ 
vidual who rises in wath against the school for some imagined 
sligjit or fancied defidenc)' in its program. His child may noj 
have been treated as the parent believes was bis due, the child 
may have failed to get the leading part in some school function, 
or a teacher may have unwittingly treated the child in a "'ay 
which could be interpreted by the parent as evincing prejudice 
or discrimination. The psychologically unstable citizen some- 
times may succeed in precipitating a community 
making a personal crusade against the school. Experienced 
schoolmen probably learn in short order to recognize the poten 
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ti.ll dymwitc in the person who eiplodes or retains an injured 
air out of all proportion to the importance of the event or 
circumstance which triggered it. 

(8) Racketeers. Some of tJ>e critics are apparently in busi- 
ness for the purpose of making financial profit from the furor 
they cause in schools. For example, they may distribute irre- 
sponsibly written pamphlets from whiclr they stand to make 
money. Such pamphlets have had iWde distribution in areas 
where controversies have arisen in regard to the schook. Hard- 
ing" reports that one organization attacking schools netted an 
estimated $45,000 for a single j-ear’s activities. 

(9) '‘Super-patriots, ” “dogma peddlers," “race liqters” A 
miscellaneous and ill-assorted collection may be lumped here 
to complete this list of those who undermine confidence in the 
schools. The more veliemeiit and unre.isonable persons in this 
general category miglit well be classified with the neurotic, 
except that they tend to be banded together in some organiza- 
tion which servos as a \'ebicle for their questionable views. Tliey 
often have some specialized brand of salvation for the human 
race, generally rife with emotionalism and further laced to- 
getlier with the unreasoned belief that it represents a panacea. 

If some had their way the schools would become a caste-class 
institution, a place of special privilege, and pro\'ide grossly 
unequal opportunity. 

Leadership at Work in Building Good Relations. Since the 
history of American education }ia.s been punctuated with fre- 
quent and continuous attacks upon (he schools,’’’ leaders have 
spent an inordinate amount of lime in attempting to meet each 
attack as ft appeared. ^Vh^]e specific action in the face of a cur- 
rent attack obviously makes sense, it is also essenUal tliat a 
long-term, constructive approach he taken. Such a long view, 
for example, involves the creation of a policy whicli diminishes 
the likeliliood tliat there will be large-scale criticisms in a par- 


jr Lowtv ^V HarJfns. "laSvevtxf of OOBorfe^. CotnmUtees. and Or|an- 
IzaUom V^on the Dfvetopment of Educaben, The American Efe- 

mentanj ScUoo!, op. di-. Chap. WI, p. 221- 
JS Cf. Edgar IV. Knight, op. cit. 
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ticular localit)'. Good relations, built over a period of years and 
based on sound principles, are capable of accomplishing this 
end, or, at least, of reducing the possibility of public alarm over 
routine sniping. 

Some Procedures That Forestall or Weaken Attacks. It must 
be borne in mind that each individual barrage of barbs aimed 
at the educational program is unique to the situation in which 
the individual school finds itself. Tlie causes are complex, the 
attackers aligned in special combinations, and their purposes 
activated by different events. WTiile there is some justification 
in believing that certain attacks have been organized on a 
nation-wide basis, it is safe to assume that most of them arise 
from local conditions, cuixenlly aided and abetted by a national 
concern over problems— from crowding to teacher shortages— 
which harass education. Ko standard formula for successfully 
meeting these attacks appears to be forthcoming. However, 
certain broad principles of procedure mav be discerned: 

(1) Concentrate on the positive building of good public rela- 
tions rather than engage in mutually destructive counter- 
attacks. 

(2) Recognize that different strategies are needed for dealing 
with the malicious critic, the friendlv critic, and the uO" 
informed or professional gossip who spreads rumors merel) 
because he seeks an attentive audience. 

(3) BuQd on the fact that children and teachers are the schoofs 
best public relations agents. Professionally satisfied teaches 
and happy children are strong bulwarks against anv' attacl^ 

(4) Build go^ group morale in a school, which can be de- 
pended upon to help the '‘problem teacher" to find greater 
satisfaction in the job. so that his disgruntled criticisms are 
I^S*’“^bx'ly reduced in number and serverity. 

(o) Keep in mind that certain cases of parent-community con- 
cerns and/or criticisms may be justified- No school is com- 
pletely guiltless, no staff is composed of infaUible teachers- 
A frank recognition and admission of weaknesses can w'cH 
help to create an atmosphere of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. "\Mijtewashing the pump does not purify 
water!’ 
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(0) Rocognizo tli. 1 t all criticisms are not an organized plot to 
■pt" tlio school or the adininistralor. Delusions o( pcreoai- 
lion nrc sj-niptomalic of hyjtcria, 

(7) Under all conditions a\old “mudsllngJng." Intelligent and 
reasonable answers even to emotional charges are a su- 
perior defense. Besides, cdiicitional Jradersh/p demeans 
itself by trading Insults. Since the leader is usually Jess 
slcillfnl at throwing vitriol, be is (jtiiie lilely to emerge 
from such combat considerably the worse for wear. 

Dispelling Community Concerns Tliroiigb Applied Common 
Sense. Througbout the coimlry there are a number of common 
conccnis and questions wblch tlic public is raising which de- 
sers’C detailed treatment. Tliis section seeks to select some of 
tlie more pressing ones and to propose common sense proce- 
dures in allaying thorn. Tlirougboul the following presentation 
an allcmpt is made to emphasize the fact that good public 
relations arc an .^ll•stafT function. Each tcaclicr is a “Ic.ider" to 
the degree that he participates effectively in tlie program, both 
as an individual and as a functioning member of the group. 
At/fuffi/s^raf/ve leadership is primarily concerned with m/orm- 
ing the teachers of the nature ami source of criticisms, eucorrr- 
aging the teachers, individually and collectively, to find fruitful 
solutions to problems, and asstsifiig them to work out tiiese 
solutions In practical terms. 

BEPBESENTATIVE CON- 
CEBNS OF PAUENTS 

AND CITIZENS COMMON SENSE ANSWERS 

Is the quality of subject matter Childrens .acliievement h.is 

learning deteriorating? steadily impro\ed for the past 

centuiy. Evidence is clearly in 
llie sciiools favor, and a strong 

’ case can be made.'* 


19 A Iiseful booklet which smntnnUea certain facts 
nchievcmetit Is; B. B. Boric. C/j/M/entAchlevmmt.- Toifay 
(Auslin, Twai, The Texas EJementswy mnapab and S.ipcnisors Ass^ln^n. 
1952). Bock reviews some of ihe studies of achievement and 
“ . findings . . . point to the superionty of schools of more retemt tme 
ov^r those <5 earUciy^‘.w,'’ tJespile the fact Uuit today all children are educated 
while schools in the past dealt with a select group. . 
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BEPRESENTATIVE CON- 
CERNS OF PARENTS 
AND CITIZENS 
Is the “American heritage” being 
neglected? Are children devel* 
oping an appreciation oF our 
history? 


Is the decline in assigning home- 
work harmful to learning? 


How can we know how well our 
children are doing if compara- 
tive grading is abolished? (i.e., 
if ABC type grades are not 
used.) 


Is “1002 promotion” robbing 
children of the incentive to learn 


COMMON SENSE ANSWERS 
Tire modern school contributes 
significantly to building finn 
foundations of appreciation and 
knowledge of our country’s basic 
principles. Democratic values 
arc enhanced by an understand- 
ing of their origins and develop- 
ment. The old memoriter ap- 
proach to dates and events has 
been replaced by an attempt to 
understand the sweep of histori- 
cal development, especially in 
grades 1-8. 

Uniform assignments cannot be 
made to fit a group of children, 
each of whom is unique. Recre- 
ational homework done for fun, 
volunianj homework as a natural 
outcome of interest, and indi- 
vidualized homework tailored to 
suit a given child’s needs more 
than compensate for the one- 
time practice of assigning the 
same task to everyone. 

The traditional system of grad- 
ing was devised to symbolize 
pupil progress. It is not any more 
objective than parent-teacher 
conferences, butonerely appears 
to be so, and often formal grades 
are distinctly misleading.-® 

The practice of “100% promo- 
tion” is a myth. Few schools be- 


repoiting pupil progress, see Chapter Eleven. 


sopor a detailed discussion of 



because it 
failure? 


Docs uot de-emphasis upon com- 
petition (end to harm society in 
the long nm since real life is full 
of conjpotition? 


Is not the curriculum becoming 
crowded? Do wo need all the 
fads and frills? 


Jiev*; or implement such a con- 
c^l. Modem sclioob ,ire more 
concerned W’ith proper piacc- 
ment of learners so tliat thev 
may be well adjusted to their 
peers. Emphasis is placed on 
motivation \vithin the classroom 
rather than motivation by fear 
of failure.-^ 

Life is a combination of compe- 
tition rtnrf cociperation. The home 
IS primarily based on coopera- 
tion, as arc many other fun- 
damcijfal social organizations. 
Competitive skills are nonnally 
learned in life situations outside 
the school, but cooperation must 
be tfliighf. 

Oxercrowding of tlie curriculum 
is a cause for concern, but with 
what is still an open question 
Coiiperative examination of the 
fotal demands upon die school 
should help parents reassess 
their conception of what needs 
to be eliminated. 


building good PABENT-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
removes tlic fear of 


Are children being allmved too 
much freedom? Is discipline de- 
generating? 


Are the schools defaulting in the 

21 See Cliapter Elf%’ 
to promotion, and Cli^ipler 
pariia] nojution to pmiwition 


TJie shift in emphasis is away 
from imposed, outside controb 
to inner self-discipline. The out- 
ward aspects are likely to appear 
less orderly, but the test is 
whether or not children are ca- 
pable of managing their own 
aflairs more and more effectively 
as they progress through school. 
TIrere has been steady progress 


1 for a nrewnuUon of "continuous progress’' approach 
Ten for K^ing improved grouping as a 
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REPRESENTATIVE CON- 
CERNS OF PARENTS 

AND CITIZENS COMMON SENSE ANSWERS 

teaching and building of ethical on the national front in the 
character? strengthening of moral values 

among people in general. Our 
treatiRent of minority groups, 
international gangsterism, and 
concern for the welfare of the 
underprivileged are eNidences. 
The school may rightfully claim 
some share of responsibility for 
this improvement. 

The above list could be extended almost indefinitely, but 
perhaps sufficient illustration has been given to demonstrate a 
more promising approach to meeting the concerns of the public. 
^^T\ere concerns are expressed, a frank and thorough discussion 
of the situation should ensue. It is particularly important that 
professional educators avoid overwhelming the layman with 
technical evidence or esoteric jargon. School people should 
strive to explain their programs in terms which can be under- 
stood by all Too great emphasis cannot be given to tbe im- 
portance of this communication taking place on a level of 
common language understanding.” 

LEVELS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

School-community relations are complex because they are 
composed of a variety of tynpes, procedures, activities, and 
levels of performance. Typical practice is usually limited to a 
small fraction of the total possibilities. The common error of 
many educators is to concentrate on only one or a fe\v means 
of building good relations, thus denying to themselves the rich 
potentialities of the others. 

-- For an escellent guide in nuking lan^uge simple, cf. Rudolph Flesch, The 
Art of Plain Talk (New Y(nk, Harper and Brothers, 1946). An example of plain 
talk in education; Wilbur A. Yauch, How Good Is Your School? (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1931 ). 
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form school-community eehtians fate is clo'iely related 
to the educatioHal insights and professional values of the 
leader. If Isis conception of a good school is limited to the notion 
tliat it operates in a social \’acuuin, lie mil be inclined to dis- 
charge his responsibility by a simple accounting to the public 
through annual reports, or an occasional news letter. If, how- 
ever, he identi£es good relations as a product of cooperative 
activities, engaged in by both school and community, it is 
apparent that the formal report will be entirely inadequate. 

In the paragraplis below an attempt is made to define five 
levels on which the school may attempt to relate itself to the 
community, leading from the simple to tlie complex. Each level 
of interpretation stems from and largely includes the ones pre- 
ceding it. That is, Level One is absorbed by and becomes a part 
of Level Two, etc., while Level Five is inclusive of the four 
preceding it. • ' 

Level Onoj Factual Publicity. The least imaginative level of 
performance is that of "good publicity.’' Here efforts are es- 
pended to see that the public is constantly informed about what, 
the school is doing, through such media as the superintendent’s 
annualTcp^, ne>vs itijms inlhej^ily paper, brochmes, haiid- 
boolv^"pictorial preserjmtTons of tlie schools’ program, radio 
and feJeviSon programs, public performaiTces of various'groups 
in the school such as tl>e marching ban'd,“winnmg 'teams, choral 
groups, -or 'deliberately constructed parent education programs, 
in which the intention is to demonstrate some aspect of the 
school s prowess, cnltnral contribution, or service. 

At this level, the assumption is that the school will have good 
relations if it does its job and If the public is informed about 
what is going on. It is essentially a one-way communication 
system, with all the information flowing from school to com- 
munity. Whether the public is impressed, and whether it ap- 
proves, is difficult to gauge from the results of this type of 

activity. , c L I 

Level Two: Hie Community as a Resource for the School. 

At a higher level of conception is the practice of binding the 
school and community closer together tfaougii the use of the 
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community as a resource for edti<^tional materials. Tlie field 
trip, the use of specially competent citizens as a resource for 
enrichment of the school’s program, calling on parents and 
others to help promote some ptiasc of the school’s responsibility, 
such as occurred during the recent war in bond drives. Red 
Cross roll-calls, and so on, are examples of this kind of 
relationship.^ 

It is often substantially true that "the way to make a friend 
is to ask him to do you a favor.” Tliis homely axiom typifies a 
relationship in which the community welcomes a degree of 
gentle exploitation and becomes more familiar with the school 
as a by-product of its ‘contacts. The use of the community as a 
resource is reasonably effective when it embraces the Level One 
concept— supplementary information about the whole program 
that will serve to round out the public’s understanding. Too 
great reliance upon the public merely as a resoutce might give 
parents a distorted picture of the school; they might conclude 
that what they come into contact with is entirely representative 
of the total program. 

liCvcl Three: The School as a Resource to the Community. 
Here the school seeks to bring to Its community relations a 
two-way (piality. Adult education classes are organized, shops 
are used for hobby groups, gyms are used for recreational pur- 
poses by adults. Chicago, recognizing the value of this ap- 
proach, passed a referendum in 1952 to provide funds for what 
is called “The Lighted Schoolhouse Program,” to permit and 
encourage community use of the schools. Research by Reinsch** 
indicated a substantial majority of schools in Illinois permit use 
of the school plant for non-school purposes. Tlie trend, appar- 
ently, is nation-wade.” 

This level of insight into good public relations undoubtedly 

For defiled ac^unts of tlie expanding concept of Ihe use of community 
resources, ci. Edward C. Olsen, Scliool anti Communift; Programs ( New York, 
Prcnticc-Hall, Inc.. 1949). ^ 

2‘ Rolxrt I^ Rfinsch, “Policies and Prartices of Illinois School Boards in 
Respect to the Use of Public School Buildings for Non-School Purposes” 
(Unpublished doctoral dLSsertalion. Northwestern University. 19>3). 

25 llcinsch, op. cii., pp. 27-60. ^ 
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is elfectivo, particularly as educational leaders see the need for 
including these acti\’itjes in comiwny w’itli tl)e two Levels 
previously mentioned. If the primary contact tlic public has 
svitli tlie school is an evening’s recreation or entertainment, or 
an opportunity to receive instruction in areas of interest to the 
individual adult, the procedure may produce a better feeling 
betsvecn community and school, but will not necessarily create 
belter understanrllng. A main ^•al^le of Level Three lies in the 
opportunities it affords teachers and community members to 
come together on an adult level where mutual trust, respect, 
and confidence may be developed. 

Level Four; The School and Cominiinit)' as Educational Part- 
ners. At this level educational leadership in school-communitv 
relations “comes of age.” The leader’s initiative makes it pos- 
sible for community members and staff to come together to 
cooperate on making improvement in the educational program 
through such agencies as Uic Parent-Teacher Association, study 
groups, and community councils. The work of tJje school is 
viewed as a cooperative enterprise in which all parties con- 
cerned work for the benefit of the cJjildren and youtli.®'’ More 
detailed descriptions of this approach to public relations will 
be discussed later in tlie chapter. 

It should again be empliasizcd here that the cooperative 
approach to school planning needs to include activities pertain- 
ing to the three preceding levels. There is every logical reason 
for continuing the program of factual inform.ation, the use of 
community resources, and the freeing of school resources for 
community use. Tlirougli this wide and rich four-level program 
parents and other interested citizens svill be in a much more 
ad\'antageous position to participate more intelligently in work- 
ing with tlie school. 

Level Five; The School and Community as Interactive Ele- 
ments in the Processes of Social Change. The least common 
and most controversial level of school-community relations is 
the conception of teachers and la>7nen working together for 

28 Cf. Glencoe Public Sd.cwls, Tog^ WV a Commumty School 

(Glencoe, IllinoU. The Board of Edueatioa. ZW.1). 
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eliecUng desirable social changes in the community. Its lack of 
common acceptance is probably due to the fadure "e 
leaders fully to conceive of its potentialities; also, the tract 
tional interpretation of the school assigns to it a minor role m 


effecting social changes. 

A new insight into the possibilities of schools tawng a more 
active part in improvement within the community is found m 
the programs guided by the Citizenship Education Project. 
Initiated by Teachers College, Columbia University, this project 
encourages young people all over tlie countrj' to engage in 
socially significant tasks which promise to aid communities to 
solve some of the perplexing local problems of the present. 
While this program represents but partially the concept o 
dynamic school-community interaction, it is an encouragmg 


move in that direction. 

In a well-conceived, united attack on community problems 
teachers are as important as other adult citizens in attacking 
slum problems, deficiencies in civic health, intercultural antagtv 
nisms, or hazards to public safety. The subject matter utilized 
by children at tlie upper clementar)' and junior high school 
levels in particular often can involve such a problem as 
local housing conditions and needs. Philosophically, this level 
is somewhat related to social reconstructionism, of which 


Brameld, a long-time exponent xvrites, . . education’s influ- 
ence depends primarily on the strength and sanction it receives 
from the cultural forces with which it is interfused.”^® Level 
Five differs in intent, however, from the view'point of anyone 
who has a design for society and would have the schools work 
to rebuild the social order. It implies a program in which the 


community and school work together to improve an environ- 
ment which both recognize as something short of perfection. 
In the simple eloquence of Elsie Clapp: 


\\niat does a community school do? First of all. it meets as best 
it can, and with evcrj'one’s help, the urgent needs of the people, 


^ For a description of these programs in action, cf. Elizabeth Fagg. “Bold 
New Programs in Our Schools,’* Tlte Rotarian, August, 1953. , 

TlieodoTe Brameld, PaUems of Educational Fhilotoplty ( New York, World 
Book Co.. 1050). p. G-33. 
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for il bolds tlK-it cver)’tbmg that affects tlie welfare of the ciiil- 
<lren and dieir families is its coocem. WTjerc docs the scliool 
cn6 and life outside begin? 'Hiere is no distinction between 
them. A cornmvinitj’ school is a used place, a place used freely 
and informally for all tl»e needs of living and learning. It is, in 
effect, the place wliere lining and learning converge.*® 

It is apparent that the conecplion of the commimity school 
emliodies all of Dm preceding levels of interpretation, but con- 
tributes a significantly chalfenging and creative element- 
schools and citizens working together in helping a community 
to iinpro\‘c itself. The partncrsliip of Level Four becomes ex- 
tended beyond cooperation In making school life better and 
into tlic realm of making the environment of the school better, 
loo. And, in the last analysis, desirable )’Oung citizens are the 
product of good environments which support good schools. In 
tlie next section some of the procedures which will help a school 
to embody the ^\'holesome qualities of all five levels are 
presented. 


COMMUNITY PAKTICirATION IN 
EDUCATIONALLY SIGNIFICANT PLANNING 

Creative leaders wlio are concerned with the development of 
the school in ways which promise maximum benefits to children 
frequently reco^lze the importance of bringing school and 
community togetljer in seeking cooperative solutions for their 
common problems. A creative conception of the schools tradi* 
tional role of strengthening good elements in American life 
involves the notion that education is a lifetime enterprise, 
embracing the improvement of all people wliether of school age 
or not. Effective adult participation in educational planning is 
a highly functional way in which maturity can be promoted. 
Adult education classes are too valuable to be belittled, yet 
such aclir’ities are not the sum of effective community educa- 
tion. Participation in planning for increased educational oppor- 
tunity is equally necessary. 

29 Elsie B. Clapp, CommuniYy ScA<»/jft»Acff«i INewYorV, TJ)e VAing Bress. 
1939). p. S9. 
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leadership in school-com- 
nceds arise by any person, 
either on the school statt or in tne community, the focal point 
usually is the administrative leader in the school. For pi^eiy • 
practical reasons this \viU be true. He generaUy is, or should be, 
well-informed regarding school-community needs, projects 
undersvay, and resources available. In short, he is a nafura 
clearinghouse for ideas on the one hand, and presumably skiUed 
in planning and worldng willi people on the otlier. It also is 
easily ^rithin the province of administrative leaders both to 
initiate programs for significant community planning and to 
provide teachers and community members with sound counsel 
if and as required. 

Certain conditions facilitate the success of school-community 
projects in the plarming of which both teachers and citizens 
share. 

(1) The stall and parents must be psj'chologically ready to 
work and share in an atmosphere of confidence and mutual 
trust 

(2) When parents and teacheis come together there must be 
genuine respect for all ideas proposed. 

(3) Problems presented for consideration must be real, not 
only to the teachers but to the others as well. It is only 
those problems which are seen as problems that will moti- 
vate the time and effort to solve them. 

(4) At no point must the teachers use the planning sessions as 
opportunities to “seir their o\vn brand of answer to a prob- 
lem or to lobby for certain material advantages for the 
schooL True cooperation implies that solutions are derived 
from common agreement. If parents are asked to “rubber- 
stamp" preconceived ideas the results will be inimical to 
success. 

(5) Skillful discussion leadership must be developed so that 
the cooperative group may have its thinking facilitated and 
not hindered by proicxdural problems. 

Tlie structural organization for discussion and agreement is 
of considerable importance. If the program of school-com- 
munity relations is to be carried out on a community-wide level, 
it may be desirable to give considerable thought to the me- 


Organizing for Participation. While 
munity relations may be exercised as 




*lntficat«t ntimber of ponont m Sroupi 

Fig. 7. Suggested pUn of organizatton I’n a four-school system.** 

wincli a nationally recognized scliool system created a structure 
for the participation of all parties directly concerned \vith the 
work of the schools. 

30 Adapted Uom Gilbert S. WHky, "Organiring for Curriculum Improwmcnt," 
Eiluctithm! Leadership- 7;45.48, October, 1940 
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The Committee of 28 is of particular importance. A rela- 
tively small group representing hundreds of persons, it serves 
as a clearinghouse and can work efficiently because it is man- 
ageable in size. All persons connected with the school can speak 
through it, thus affording a channel for the 13 groups which 
elected the 28 representatives. Tlie Committee of 5 is executive 
in nature, for it is designed to follow through any mandates 
referred to it by the larger, more representative group. The 
various Study Committees included at the bottom of the dia- 
gram are units through which the Committee of 5 either can 
implement policies established by the Committee bf 28 or 
obtain information for the larger committee to study further. 

The worth of such a school-parent organization to creative 
leadership is immense and tangible. It is an excellent means to 
insure participation xvith a point to it, through which both 
school staff and parents can contribute fairly and fully to the 
task of meeting the problems they share. 

If a single school is involved it may not be necessary' to con- 
struct so intricate a set-up, unless it is a very large one. For 
representation in the single school, participation may be sought 
from the existing groups currently organized in the community, 
such as: 

( 1) A representative from the school staff, perhaps but not nec- 
essarily the principal. 

(2) One member from eadi of the service clubs, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Rotary, etc. 

(3) One representative from each church denomination. 

(4) A member from the community’s political organization. 

(5) One member each from parent organizations, such as the 
P. T. A. or Mothers’ Club. 

(6) A representative from any and all racial and national 
groups. 

(7) A member from the local chamber of commerce, and from 
existing labor organizations. 

(8) A member of the Board of Education.®' 

31 Adapted fxtim Wilbur A- Yauch. Imprming Human Helations in School 
Administration (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 1S8-189. 
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The type of school-community council organization sug- 
gested here is much more informally constructed and organized 
tlm: that of the community-wide council. It may exist concur- 
rently with the larger group, or operate in its absence. Local 
conditions will indicate which approach is the more promising. 
Emphasis here is placed on the importance of organization, and 
not t3)e particuljjr form it mav take. 

Participafion C/tuferway. The scope and responsibUity of 
the general council may be .-is wide or narrow as the group’s 
ability and maturity permit. It is important to emphasize that 
tlie cooperating group must start where its problems and its 
le\'e] of insight are at the lime. It would be unfortunate to 
propose specifically what a council must work on, although the 
following partial list reports what some groups do; 

(1) Sene as a “sounding board" for curriculum proposals. 

(2) Discuss basic goals wliich the school might attempt to 
reach. 

(3) Hevise and improve the school’s polic)' regarding report 
cards. 

(4) Plan cooperatively for a new building program. 

(5) Share In "gripe sessions" to clear the air for more con- 
structive tvork. 

(6) Arrange “educafional” sessions for clarification of the 
sdiooVs practices. 

(7) Sclwdnle “study” sessions for improving understanding of 
cliild development. 

(8) Engage in cooperative planning for community improve- 
ment. 

An illustration may help to clarify the processes involved in 
good school-community phnning. A certain school had been 
mahing changes in its program in order to introduce practices 
wbiclj were more consistent with the known facts of child de- 
velopment and eduaitional theory as subsl-antialcd hy present- 
day research." Over a period of approximately three years the 
teachers sensed a growing concern on the port of parents over 
the implications of these changes. Upon oecasion opinions were 
forcibly expressed by individuals and indicated that the com- 
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munity members thought that “the children were getting away 
with murder,” “discipline was bad ” and that “the teachers were 
not teaching the fundamentals." Tliis eventually caused the 
faculty to question the feasibili^’ of continuing their pro- 
gram in the face of what seemed to be crj'Stallizing parental 
opposition. 

To meet the anticipated crisis, tlie principal suggested the 
organization of a parents’ council to meet with the teachers 
and to explore the apparent antagonism toward the schools 
methods. Through the cooperation of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation such a council was formed. Included in it were repre- 
sentatives from most of the organized groups in the community. 
After several explorator)' meetings it was decided that there 
was not enough evidence in hand to support an intelligent de- 
cision. The representatives frankly admitted that they had no 
specific evidence of dissatisfaction other than the word-of- 
mouth statements of a few Individuals. As a result it was de- 
cided to conduct a community-wide surv'ey of parent and patron 
attitudes, the results of which demonstrated conclusively that 
only a minority of 7 per cent actually had been disturbed by the 
introduction of novel classroom practices.®* 

The cooperative enterprise had many unpredicted outcomes. 
Not only did the members of the council gain materially in their 
understanding of the school program, but a considerable in- 
crease in mutual respect on the part of staff and community 
was noted. The 10%^ as a whole had an opportunity to voice 
its judgments and consequently felt more assured that the 
school staff was honestly interested in conducting a program in 
accordance with tlie general approval of the parents. The school 
had gained many friends and lost nothing in the process. 


SOME PRO.MISING PUBUC RELATIONS 
PROCEDURES AND DE\TCES 

It is impossible even to begin to summarize all of the excel- 
lent programs for improving school-community relations. A pur- 

32 For specific results of such a survey, cf. ibid., p. 186. 
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pose wUl have been served, nevertheless, if selected samples of 
these programs capture the fla\-or of what creative leadership 
is doing. Illustrations bolmv depict some of the more promising 
procedures and devices. The reader is urged to bear in mind 
that no one of tljcse techniques will, in itself, constitute an ade- 
quate program. Only as great variety, used with considerable 
ingenuity, arc used, will tlie total program produce the desired 
results. Also, many outstanding attributes of first-rate programs 
are made of tlie stuff of good human relations and cannot be 
reproduced in print. 

Effective Publicalioris. Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators long ago discovered that it is necessary for them 
to keep in constant touch with the public if tlie expanding pro- 
gram of education is to be understood and financially sup- 
ported. They have, unfortunately, been much more slow to see 
that a diy-as-dust presentation will not be read by most mem- 
bers of the community. Commercial advertisers and public rela- 
tions officers in business and industry generally are well ahead 
of professional educators in recognizing the importance of an 
attractive and uncomplicated presentation of their products. 
Schools liave increasingly been paying greater heed to the expe- 
rience and wisdom of the publicity experts, with the result that 
inatiy recent publications of schools have shown improvement 
both in format and presentation. 

The major change in school publications has been the greater 
emphasis placed on pictorial and graphic media as means to 
portray a message. Action pictures tell the story much more 
effectively than words alone. A graph, table, figure, or skcfcli 
is better than entirely verbal description. \Vlien tliese are well 
drawn and arranged attractively on the page, tlieir impact on 
the minds of the general public is superior to that obtained 
fj ora words alone. 

Board of Education Newsletlers. Some boards of education 
follow the practice of keeping in constant touch wiffi the com- 
munity through a periodical newsletter. The Winnetka. Illinois, 
Board of Education issued a monthly informal bulletm to its 
citizen.s entitled; The School Board Reports. In it were dis- 






good public reUlions it they o 


talclligcnlly ilesisncd. 
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cussed such matters as: a school survey made hy the State 
Department of Public Instruction, improvements made in school 
buildings, enrollment statistics, class loads of teachers, teacher 
background and preparation statistics, the instrumental music 
program, and special programs of the schools. The Board also 
issued an annual supplement in cooperation w'th the local 
newspaper, the "WUinetUa Talk which replaced its annual report 
to the people.®’ 

The South Euclid-Lyndhurst, Ohio, Board of Education 
issued a monthly SchooletfcT treating items “pertinent to the 
progress of your schools.” This was published on a half-fold of 
a regular 8M x 11 sheet of mimeograph paper, run off by the 
multilith process. Its contents are similar to those selected for 
presentation by the Winnetka schools. 

The Evanston, Illinois, Communit)' Consolidated Schools 
published a printed weekly report called, School Outlook. 
Although the issues reviewed were lacking in pictorial material 
they contained pleasant, informally reported accounts of activi- 
ties going on in each of the schoob in addition to financial, 
building, and tax information. Issues often explained or de- 
scribed some topic related to the school’s program : educational 
philosophy, discipline, recreation, fool care, or camping. 

Tlie schoob in the “atomic cil}” of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
published a montlily printed fourfold sheet of activities of 
importance to the staff, which b shared with the general public. 
The problem of public relations has been particularly interest- 
ing in Oak Ridge because the city is govemmentally owmed and 
operated, an arrangement which abo involves the school sys- 
tem. Parents held a tentative attitude toward their continued 
residence there which, while understandable, probably created 
a great need to overcome potential indifference toward the 
schools. 

Similar newsletters are becoming abundant throughout the 
land and, by their verv' increase, intimate that Ibev are good 

3'* Copirt of all publicatioai Uiscus^rd were available, at the time this chapter 
was prcparctl. tlirough the SuperinterKleni of Schools m each of the localities 
mentioned. 
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means of building accejitancc and undcrslandiiig for (be scliools 
—a matter for Jeadcrslu'p to note. 

Tlic Anmml llcporl of Ihc noarj of EtluMlion. Titles of rej). 
rescnlalive annual reports to llie people ore illustrative of the 
refreshing approach that rs eliminaliiig the thill, factual, closely 
prinlctl report of the 1920s ami 1930s, The follouing list is 
representative: 

Green Bay, trfacorum, “Whai is a Sciiool?" 

.Affbrflnfccc, Wiscotvrin. "Our Best Investment” and 

'’^Vc Stress die Fttndanientals"' 
Lakcicoad, Ohio, "Lakewood Is My Community" 
lOft W'aync, !niliana,“\\’c Have Come 20 Years" and 
"This Is Tomorrow" 

£/gin, Illinois, Tliesc Are Your Sclioois" 

C/ifcflgo, Illinois, "Itcport to tlm StocUiolders" 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin, “Your Child and ()>c SchooJ He Attends" 
An enormous amount of time and energy frequently is gi^ en 
to Ujo.pubUcatiou of tliesc reports. Members of the board of 
education depend primarily upon the skills and competence of 
educational leadership for advice as to the format and content. 
This responsibility, while often delegated to various members 
and groups on the school staffs, ncter should be taken lightly 
by administrators. Tlie annual report of the board is not only 
an excellent opportunit)’ to infonu the public, but also may ivell 
be one of the major devices for crystallizing Uic thinb'ng of the 
teaching staff with regard to what they sincerely believe they 
arc and should be aecomplislitiig. Tlic report may easily chal- 
lenge teachers to come to grips with their own basic values and 
force them to state tliem in terms which are intelligible to the 
professionally' untrained in the community. Important to re- 
member, too, is that no .school program can be better tlian its 
local support permits it to he. 

School rublications. In addition to, or separate from, tlie 
hoard reports, some schools have attempted to keep the public 
informed tbroiigb the publicaUon of special handbooks and 
brochures svlu'ch give a more specialized or comprehensive 
account of the school’s program lliao is possible in a general 
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bulletin. Tlie Wilmette, Illinois, and Millbum, New Jersey, 
schools, to cite two good examples, haN'c prepared attractive 
little booklets of information for parents of children in the 
kindergarten. In understandable terms they discuss such mat- 
ters as the importance of the kindergarten, entrance and regis- 
tration procedures, what mother can do to help, the organiza- 
tion of a typical school day, and the need to label clothing. Tliis 
kind of simple information has been recognized as a construc- 
tive element in manj' schools mindful of the fact that good will 
and appreciation arc often built in simple ways. 

Less common is the expansion of this concept into other areas 
of school life. The Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools have been 
among the leading innovators in this respect with many pub- 
lications in which the work of the school is portrayed lucidly, 
and witliout “patronizing the patrons'’ by needlessly “writing 
do\vn” to them. Among a dozen or more of Glencoe's booklets 
are interpretations of the three divisions of the elementar)' 
school: “Tile Primar)’ Unit," "Tlie Intermediate Unit,” and “The 
Upper School.” 

A common school publication, but one frequently under- 
estimated and underdeveloped, as a vehicle to create parental 
insights is the school paper or magazine, which is composed, 
wTitten, and published by the children, Tj-picaliy, this is a col- 
lection of stories, poems, and news reports of activities in the 
school. The school paper, widely distributed in the homes of 
the parents, is sometimes read with avid interest, partly because 
it represents concrete evidence of the achievement of the chil- 
dren. If the school staff recognizes its public relations value, 
steps can be taken to improve its use for this purpose. A large 
number of children contributing items, inclusion of sections of 
interest to parents, and careful attention to format and design 
combine to go a long way in creating outreaebing friendliness 
toward the school. 

Parent Study Groups. Many modem parents have a deep and 
sometimes emotional concern for the welfare of their children- 
From press and pulpit, radio and television, they have been 
continually bombarded with the fact that bringing up a child 
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is a difBcult task, one wJiich requires the united efforts of par« 
ents, teacliers, and communiU' agencies. This concern is often 
greatest during tlie earlier years of the child’s life. T]ie tre- 
mendous sale of books by Geseli*^ and Spock^^ attests to 
this fact. 

The alert scliool faculty can serve a great need in the lives 
of these parents by making it possible for them to come to- 
gether, with Uie leadership of teachers and other child spe- 
cialists, to become better acquainted with tbe needs of children 
in general: basic developmental patterns, and the vital role of 
parents in aiding their growth toward maturity. Through the 
school parents may be helped to meet family crises, great and 
small, more effectively, ft is clear tliat such a service can con- 
tribute materially to the parents' understanding of the role 
modem education plays in the life of the child. It is less ap- 
preciated that this service can aid public education by pro- 
viding parents with a foundation for understanding (he need 
for improved and sometimes markedly changed teaching meth- 
ods, and the necessity for the increased costs which may attend 
them. Educational leaders overlook an opportunity if they 
neglect child study programs. 

In the conduct of parent study groups, it is necessaiy to begin 
svhere the parents' concerns are, and not where the school 
might like them to be. What may appear as an important issue 
or problem to teachers may completely escape the parent. To 
begin at the le^’el of teachers concerns would ultimately doom 
the profitable outcomes that might accrue. All of the sldlls and 
techniques for the leadership of faculty groups as they plan 
children’s programs must be pul into play in the guidance of 
parent groups. 

TIjc Resale Shop. An ingenious device, representative of 
socially useful sen’ices for improving good refations, is s!ie 
liesale Shop. This is operated by many of the districts along 


Ten (New York, Ilarper and Drolf>ers, fi„tA fWw VnrV 

■ 3a Lnjamin Spock.‘ The Pocket Book of Bebg end ChU Core lork, 
Pocket Books, Inc., tdWd). 
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the southwestern shores of I^ke Michigan. Elementary and 
junior high schools invite parents to bring to school the clothing 
their children have outgrown to be resold to others. Money 
earned in this way usually is divided between donor and the 
school or sponsoring B. T. A. group. \Vliile the amount of money 
can often be the major feature ( the Crow Island School P. T. A. 
in Winnetka, Illinois, grossed over $2,000 in 1949, 75 per cent 
of which was returned to parents who brought in articles), the 
main emphasis should be placed on the service which the school 
has provided the community and on the real economy effected 
for many families. The mother who is able to buy used over- 
shoes in February because one*'' has been lost by her child will 
probably praise the school that made it unnecessary to buy a 
new pair for tlie six weeks of cold weather remaining! 
Barent-Tcachcr Conferences. Reports to parents based on 
person-to-person conferences can be an excellent means of 
effecting better parent and community relations, provided this 
concomitant value is kept in mind. In addition to the necessary 
exchange of information between parent and teachei with 
regard to the specific progress of the child, pertinent informa- 
tion and understanding of the entire school program can be 
explained. The skill with which teachers conduct these con- 
ferences can be most influential in determining attitudes toward 
the school. Since this problem will be discussed in greater length 
later it is merely mentioned here in connection with effective 
relations.*^ 

Tlie Parcnl-Tcachcr Association. A potent force generally 
appreciated for the contribution it makes to the development 
of good public relations is the Parent-Teacher Association. Tlie 
objectives of this organization arc stated in an official hand- 
book*’ as follows: 

31 Informal rcicarclj Iw the u-riters iweah that for some uascientific reason 
children almost invariahiy lose one mitten or one rubber in late winter. And, 
come tf»e next winter, they have outgrown the new pan mother had to buy the 
presious Fchruarj'. 

« In Clrapter Eleven reporting procedures are treated in detail. 

31 National Congress of Rarrmls and Tc.schers, Farml-Teacficr Manual (Chi- 
wRo.TlieCOTgrcsi. 1917). T)>c reader also will find helpful information in The 
Farcnt^Tracfirr Organlzatim: Ut Orfgliu and Dnclojympnt < Cliicas-o. Die Con- 
gr«s, 1917). 
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To promote the welfare of diildren and }'outli in home, church 
and community. ’ 

To raise the standard of home life. 

To seaire adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

To bring into clo.<;cr rclatjon the Jjome and the sdiool that par- 
ents and teachers mar- cooperate intelligently in the training 
of the child. 

To develop between educators and tlie general public such 
united efforts as will secure for cx-ery child the highest advan- 
, tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.^'* 

Despite its potential contribution the w’ork of the local unit 
can languish if leadership fails to offer material encouragement 
and support for a years work whtcli measures up to P. T. A. 
objectives. It is not uncommon for parents, left to their own 
devices, to become bogged doxvn in mere money-making ac- 
tivities, or "busy work," fn spite of the outstanding efforts of 
state and national officers to help local groups avoid these 
obstacles. ^Vhether or not the schools P. T. A. succeeds depends 
partly upon the time and imagination leadership invests in it. 

Many local units of the National Congress, given faculty 
support, have e.x:cmplilicd the best in school-community rela- 
tions by engaging in some or all of the following activities: 

(1) providing study groups where parents and teachers com' 
bine their efforts to understand and help cliildren, 

(2) arranging meetings and study groups xvhere teachers help 
parents in understanding the objectives and practices of the 
school program, 

(3) interpreting to the community the needs of tlie school, 

(4) Jjelping the citi 2 ens recognize and accept their responsi- 
bility for improx'ing conditions existing in the school, 

(5) working to help the Ward of education secure and retain 
well-qualified teachers, and, 

(6) working for adequate financial rapport needed to insure 
the best work-ing conditions and resources for teachers and 
cluldren which the school district can provide.^'’ 


'"Elf a Shane and E. T. M^wata. Bi^mllonand lht Etmatary Cur- 
Tkulum { New York, Henry Holt amf Co, 1951 ). pp- S-lt-3-to. 
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Citizens" Committees. From earliest times in America, socially 
minded committees have proved to be resources for educational 
leaders. As far back as 16-35 there is a record of a "Boston Citi- 
zens Schooling Committee” which was instrumental in found- 
ing shortly tlicrcafter tljc famous Boston Latin ScIjooI.^' At 
present, the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools represents an important group with which the schools 
can cooperate in building better school-community relations. 

Founded in 1949 to protect the schools from unfair and un- 
reasonable attacks, the Commission is financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Bockcfcllcr Foundation, and works closely 
with such organizations as the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, and tlie National Congress of Parents and Teachers.^' From 
the Commission have sprung a number of loc.M and state com- 
mittees including persons from various agencies and groups 
seeking to protect and improve education. In addition to serN'ing 
as a clearinghouse for ideas and for the airing of problems, tlic 
Commission provides a variety of free materials and helpful 
suggestions as to bow local groups can work with the schools. 

In addition to units of the National Citizens Commission, 
there are in many localities community councils which are fre- 
quently an important resource. Rese.irch reported in 1952 by 
Kay” indicated that in the Chicago area alone there were 56 
separate and distinct councils with which public school prin- 
cipals could develop potentially si^ificant relationships. 

THE TEACHEn AND THE CIHLD: THE HEART 
OF GOOD SCHOOL-COMMUNITY INTERACTION 

Too many school leaders have misplaced confidence in the 
formal aspects and procedures of school-corrununity relations. 

H. G. Good, A History of Western Eduction ( New York, The MacmiUan 
Co., 1947). p. 409. 

Cf, Arthur D. Morse, "Who’s Tiyinc to Ruin Our Schook?” McCaU's 
Magazine, September, 1931. 

43 Sylvia Kay, “The Role of the Cominumty Couneik and the Pubhc Schook 
of Chicago m Mutual Assistance" (Unpublished doctor's dissertabon. North- 
western University, 1932), p. 104. 
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Hiey have erroneously assumed that the public will cheerfully 
vote increased sums m support of the program and that cnti- 
cisms by individuals and groups wdl vanish if only tlie adminis- 
trator is capable of continuously producing evidence of success. 
This assumption is sound only to the extent that the more 
formal procedures are undergirded by a successful human rela- 
tionship. By tlie very nature of things, most parents arc pri- 
marily interested in their own children, and secondly in the 
general welfare of all children. 

It follows that good school-commtmity relationships will be 
found in the satisfactions and successes achieved with itirf/- 
vidiial children. If the child constantly returns home from a 
satisfyuig day in school and gives a glowing report of activities 
in \vhich he concretely demonstrates the functional values and 
outcomes of his efforts, it can be confidently asserted that par- 
ents will be largely content. It is demonstrated accomplislimenls 
of individual children, rather than tables and grapljs of group 
achievements, which most impress the parent. 

Confidence in the school’s program is also supported bj' the 
parent’s approval of the individual teacher. Ills success in 
guiding the child, his personal, social, and professional rela- 
tionships with individual parents, are Uje main foundations of 
community support. Good teachers produce good school pro- 
grams, which in turn produce stronger and firmer public 
relations. 

TIic emphasis which creative educational leaders place on 
the human contact and relationship between teachers and the 
general public is well-placed. Even the leader's owm relation- 
ships, contributions, and abilities are considerably less im- 
portant than tlie teachers’, partly because he is but one and 
they are many in number. His integrity and professional com- 
petence figure in creating confidence and support, but unless 
this is buttressed by sound teacher-public contacts, in whicli 
the community continually confirms its trust in the schools, he 
cannot hope to attain good school-comnnmity relations, lo 
reiterate tliis point for emphasis, tlie quality of public relations 
can be refined onl>' insofar as the educational leader is sue 
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ccssful in building an awareness of tbe need for their vitality m 
the entire teaching staff. Formal procedures arc nccessars- and 
important adjuncts to the program in which school and mm- 
munit)' are inspired to unite their efforts for the maximum bene- 
fit of Uieir common concern— the cliildren. 


SUMMABV 

Although he \\TOte in the last century', Friedrich NietMche 
left a statement in his Ecce Homo which seems completely con- 
temporaneous; “Simply by being compelled to keep constanll) 
on his guard, a man may grow so weak as to be unable an) 
longer to defend himself.'’** Because of persistent and severe 
criticisms and attacks, complicated by swollen enrollments and 
acute teacher shortages, schools have been forced to stay on 
guard until some have been severely weakened. This condition 
is refiecled in such items as a static curriculum, loss of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the faculty, and generally low morale. This 
situation, calls not only for courage, but for the best qualitative 
judgments in developing a le\'el of school-community relation- 
ships which reflects the highest kind of personal integrity. Chap- 
ter Six sNTis concerned %rith the nature of such leadership at work 
in and wth the community. 

Criticisms of the schools were analj’zed and an effort made 
to clarif)’ some of the Arays in which pressures on the schools 
can he lessened through the application of common sense and 
professional judgment Subsequently, tv'pes of school-commu- 
nity relationships were examined and \*arious suggestions 
offered for their improvement throu^ constructive educational 
leadership. 

Particmlar emphasis was placed on the development of a 
warm spirit of mutual help through which school workers and 
the lay public can more easily and clearly come to recognize 
the common purposes they share in improring educational 
opportunities for children. 

From the A- hL Ludovici tra&slaUoa. 
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i CHAPTEE SEVEN 


THE LEADER’S UNDERSTANDING 
OF CREATIVE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 




Among tlie diverse functions, opportunities, and responsi- 
bilities of leadership, none is more important tlian determining 
the nature and quality of curriculum development. TJiis is a 
thoroughly justifiable viewpoint because the schools have as 
their main reason for existence the creation of continually im- 
proving environments for the guidance of children and youth 
tovs'ard the maturity levels which will strengthen a humane, 
socially desirable culture. 


PnOBLE.NtS OF LEADEnSIirP r\ 

cunnicuLu.M de\'elop.ment 

Curriculum leadership is not only a most educationally sig- 
nificant task, it is also probably the most demanding and dilB- 
cult. A number of factors such as tlic maturih’ of the staff and 
local educational traditions combine to require the best think- 
ing of leadership in planning how childitrn s etpericnevs sh.all 
be selected, guided, enriched, individnalfeofl, and cvaliiatMl. 
The Leader’s Personal Preparation. A imi^ersal problem of 
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the administrator at the elementary and junior high school 
levels is that he almost inevitably has certain deficiencies in his 
personal preparation for instructional leadership. The extent 
to which principals are handicapped by their backgrounds was 
revealed by a study conducted by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. As recently as 1948 this group reported 
that in cities over 100,000, nearly half of the elementary school 
principals, at the time of their assignment, had no previous 
experience in teaching in the area in which they were expected 
to provide instructional leadership!' Rare indeed is the person 
who has worked with children and youth at many levels and 
in various fields. Both undergraduate preparation and teaching 
experience tend toward the specialized. As a result, it is a 
personal-professional problem for leadership to develop a grasp 
of desirable e.xpericnces at many levels of child development— 
from wholesome concepts of living in the kindergarten, through 
beginning reading experiences, to sound viewpoints regarding 
the social studies for eleven-year-olds or the characteristics of 
a junior high school core program. 

The Time Problem, Time is the basis of a two-pronged prob- 
lem of leadership. One aspect of the problem is the matter of 
finding time for creative planning during the crowded school 
year. Both the physical and the psychological loads involved in 
teaching and in administration seemingly increase with the 
years. Teachers are faced with increasing demands on their 
time since tliey have assumed a greater share of the task of 
bringing up children in a confused world, a privilege which 
many communities have granted the schools. Administrators 
are often burdened with increased enrollments at a time when 
buildings, experienced teachers, and money alike are in short 
supply. 

The second aspect is concerned with the matter of elapsed 
time: the years that may have gone by since the leader had the 
leisure to engage in serious professional study. One’s education 


1 NaUonal EducaUTO Association. Department of Elementary School Prin- 
Yearbook, The Elementary School Pnnapalship~Toda]j 
i^i .1 (^'^sshington, D. C., National Education Association, 1948 )• 

Table 44, p. 139. 
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becomes obsolcsccol U time and energy are not continuaUy 
re-invested tlicrcin. Some persons, svitli vicsvs winch were 
"liberaV in 1923, are “consenative” or "reactionary in their 
thinking now, not liccaiisc they has e changed, but because they 
Imnen-t changed svhilc times and conditions have 
me Background ot the School Stall. Genuinely able and cre^ 
live teachers ahvays has-c hcen a rare commodity At the 
demeSarv and junior high school leecl the problem of obtain. 

inir and retaining capable classroom personnel has been com- 
mg and retain „ j increase in the birth 

;rrt't:s have been h— dmn 

In 1933, lor example, it graduate in cdu- 

tir^hi:"™ 

placed upon creative jP is inclined to work 

Ironically, the more the leadership context, the 

coSperatively with I® Lmher ot ine.sperienced 

heavier his task is made 1 ) to administering a 

teachers on the staff “‘’rL necessary to accept 

school in a time of "'‘"‘X P, g^mnsive in-serrnce education 
voluntarily the further as of gronpness, of shared 

program designed to P insistent viewpoint, and 

vnliips reflected mac , i„„_5nfT. 


prouiuii* Mv-jrj,"'- _ 

values reflected m r and planning. 

the skills of c“P“f‘''=*'"„„^„ily„,Ls and vahies, mirrored 
Community Attitudes. ^ curriculum development in 

in local attitudes, can compete ^ ^ 

several ways. For ““"T''' “^„d citizens often have mark- 
pletely homogeneous ^constitutes a "good program 

cdly different ideas os to . is a composite of man) 

for^their children Evejy Y ^.nkgrounds eco- 

varieties of people, '"‘^^^rnspin.tions for their chi drem 

nomic and educational status d ^ W 

It is inconceivable that a ^^^t complete y 

to build a program for the 
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t}ie desires and expectations of all. Tlic community mcmbersliip 
sometimes divides rather sharply into three different groups: 
(1) the “critics” who were discussed in Cliaplcr Six, (2) the 
“friends” who are often uncritically in favor of the school, and 
(3) an amorphous mass of citizens who cither are uninformed 
or simply arc not interested in what the school is doing. The 
first group needs to be reassured or convinced that the schools 
are not defaulting, the second, tliat the program \Wll be im- 
proved through their constructive criticism and analysis, and 
the third that it has an investment In education in which greater 
interest should be sboum. 

Tlie Socio-Cultural Environment. The social and cultural en- 
vironment in which the school operates will determine the 
unique experiences that may be appropriate for children and 
youth in that localit)’. The problem is especially keen in a cit>' 
of 5,000 or more people where there are pronounced differences 
among the backgrounds of the children attending the' school. 
Children coming from an economically and culturally under- 
privileged section of towm will tend to embody needs quite 
different in detail from tlrose of cliildren from the “right side of 
the tracks,” even though such needs may be basically similar. 
And yet, there is usually considerable pressure for uniform con- 
tent and materials, based on superficial thinking whicb has led 
to the conclusion that the only way to treat children and youth 
fairly is to treat them alike. One of the most puzzling of prob- 
lems which leadership faces is that of serxang different com- 
munity needs in the face of demands for uniformity. The “grade 
standard” fetish seems peculiarly strong in those communities 
where it ■uill work least well. Sometimes this is due to the 
attitudes of parents in underprivileged areas who want their 
children to have an education identified in a past centur)' xrith 
the children from upper dass families. 

The Leader s Reach . . . The challenge to work effectively with 
a staff in creating a good en\ironment for learning requires 
leadership with \ision and imagination— with “intellectual 
reach which stretch^ beyond the frequently conventional pro- 
grams of the present. Unless the leader is capable of conceiving 
programs which go far beyond the present, and has skill in work- 
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tog vviUi teachers to the end that tlrey extend their otvn reach, 
less progress wiU be made tlian flic demanding present req^s 
LI the Leader’s Grasp. Yet. the leader s "reach should 
not exceed his grasp. ..." It is important that Ins gr^p ol cur- 

grams are mitiated. The preseu v ^ 

which follows, are not attempts o Rather, they ate 

ricuhim development to a ^ mv inlerrelationsliips 

intended to suggest sora process of deciding 

which the creative leader m J P P ,„n„„lating and 

evaluating wliat the youngs a • responsi- 

Assuming that education is ^ ^ 

bility. it follows that the j„,egrity in reaching meas- 

rl r/matmllSL fudgment in planning lor .he nature 

many of your present opinions , 

setting yourself up as l“'’8 the temptation to 

of his admonition, flic"'" Senium development seem 

suggest which procedures m 

"besf-but only for a while. leader 

Attention is directed j„,lum development, 

should understand in guiding curt. 
cHALLTItECUItmCULUMBEDErlNED? 
The term "curricdun..”-^^^ 

Crofts, Inc., «»»«• 

* Cf. Chapter Nine. 
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particularly amusing root meaning since one can go round and 

'round in attempting to define it. 

One of the first responsibilities of the leader is to guide the 
staff in its efforts to decide what interpretation of curriculum 
has most meaning and seems to be most practical. A com- 
fortably specific definition was proposed some years ago by 
Morrison as “the content of instruction without reference to 
instructional ways or means.”® This is a conventional and widely 
accepted concept of the curriculum and assumes that there is 
sometliing definite to be taught at each grade level. 

Somewhat more liberal interpretations of curriculum are 
offered by other tlioughtful wTilers: 

Au(7iors Definition of Curriculum 

' Edward A. Krug all the learning experiences whicli 

children have under the direction of 
the school.® 

Harold Spears ... all the activities of the children 

that are carried forward under the 
direction of the teachers.^ 

Dorris and Murray Lee . . . those experiences of the diild 
which the school in any way utilizes 
or attempts to influence.® 

William B. Featherstone It is not very helpful . . . [merely] to 
say . . . the curriculum consists of all 
the experiences pupils have under th*? 
guidance of the school ... [It is pref- 
erable to define it as] the limited and 
selected body of experiences which a 
’ school deliberately and intentionally 

uses for educational purposes.® 

* C. Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School (Chicago, Uni- 
STfsitv of Chicago I’rrss, 1910),p.5S. 

•Edw-arti A. Krog. Curriculum Flannini! (New York, Harper anti Rrolhers. 
I'iM). p.4. ‘ 

• Harold S|>raM, The Teacher and CurrietJum I’lannlnn I New York. Prentice* 

Hall. Inc.. 19'ri).p.n. ^ 

and Murray Lee. The Child and ItU Curriculum (New York. 
D. Ap]>Wte>r.-Oiitiiry Co. 1910). n IC; 

*%\inutn It. IVatl-Tstone. A f-unrtionol Cumcolum for Youlh (Sew Vtwl. 
,\rrw-tKan IloiA Co., 19"<0), pp. 91-92. 
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In the four sources cited above, the emphasis is upon the 
eipcriencrs of children rather than upon content, as m Mor- 

'"^Thm Se are those writers who stress the curriculum as an 
instrument for meeting social needs: 

Vefnilion of ClirricvUm 
tliose learning esperiences that are 
iundamontal for all learners because 
they derive from (1) our common 
individual drives and needs, and (2) 
out civic and social needs as par- 
ticipaline members of a democratic 

n^uence of potential experiences 
?et np in school for the purpose 

of' disciplW ’r" 

group ways of thinbng and acting. 


Atilliors 
Roland C. Fnunce and 
Nelson L. Bossing 


B. Othanel Smith 
William 0. Stanley 
J. Harhn Shores 


FurUicr to complicate ‘''®^“"'he psi/XtogS' interpreta- 
workers, some writers emp i , persons propose that the 
tion associated with the child understands 

W curriculum be «ncmvf « among the exper.- 
and accepts as the . ps mtempts to meet radi- 

ences the school provides and ■ J ,he 

vidual nnd/or societal "H™ ' ^ , he following constructions 

skin” kind of cnrticulum one finds tn 

placed on tlie term; De/inition of Cuniaihm 

•“^rSrales inm himself to act with, 
TS upon, in snbscuent crperi- 

enccs.'* , 

1. Bound B. Fj””” Fv«*.«»'“h "I 

"'.rn O. Sni'm, ,f“vSj”n»h <:»■ D. c. 

Henlh and Co., 19tl)' p- 


Atiihars 
L. Thomas IlopVins 
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Definition of Curriculum 
. . . the continuous activity of the indi- 
vidual interacting with the environ- 
mental factors about him . . . the learn- 
ing or changes in behavior that occur 
[through experience].*^ 

. . . real curriculum development is 
individual. It is also multiple in the 
sense that there will be as many cur- 
riculums as there are teachers and 
separate groups of children. More 
than this, there will be a curriculum 
for each child— that series of activities 
and experiences which he pursues 
under guidance.*^ 

Four Interpretations of the Curriculum. It should be evident 
from the definitions above that the administrator may choose 
from among at least four distinct vicvv’points in deciding on 
the meaning of curriculum that is most consistent with his 
philosophy and psychological insights and social v’alues. Per- 
haps the leader will even find that he will use the term in a dif- 
ferent sense with different people as he senses how best to 
interact with them in conveying meaning.*® 

The interpretation that the curriculum is subject matter con- 
tent, or even a course of study, is supported by a substantial 
body of opinion. It is, in a sense, a view in opposition to tlie 
other three which mutually acknowledge that the curricidum is 
related to children’s experiences, and what they interpret these 
experiences to be and to mean. 

A Basic Controversy: Subject Versus Experience Curriculum. 
To exercise leadership in curriculum development, indeed even 
to interact intelligently and consistently with a staff, the ad- 

** Harold G. Shaac and E. T. MeSv^Tun, Etaluation and the Elementary 
Ctirricxdum (New York, Henry HoU and Co., 1951 ), p. 12S. 

iiPidceta E. Harris, The Curriculum and Cultural Change (New York. 
D. Aj^lcton-Ccnhiry Co., 1937), p. 443. 

IS This statement does not imply a “doctnne of expediency.” It merely recog- 
nizes that many persons, particularly laymen, become confused if Ine lerrn 
curriculum is used to signify something other than the structural framew oik of 
l?aming sponsoreii by tlie scIhxiI. 


Authors 

Harold G. Shane and 
E.T. MeSwain 


Pickens E. Harris 
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n.i„istrator and snpcn.isory consultant need to ->ect between 
tbc so-called subject and experience curricula. Shall the work 
ddlten drbe built around extent? Or, shall it be built aroiuid 
cnilare T?;»i,pr Mn serve as an interpretation 

the learner’s experience? Either can serve a t' 

cnee curricula and to evaluate them. 

. „:acrammatic cuSS 

n.e ninetecnth-centiiry 

t”subicct Curriculum. The 

gram represents tlm sfncmrn d.e -bj^, 
basic constructional 

as language arts "“"’'^^i^tadergarten level, the tip of 

At the four-year-old. 0 J subject cumciilum, 

the cone of content, there i*. p^^er, the program is 

little or no isolation of subje ,u,pl,es a 

built around "““n'.*"™,?’ -lamed to help children under- 
daily program of guided liv S P pm. Learning to share 
Ln^and contribute to S^g s XspeC and respect for 
toys and equipment, clay and water play. ™ 

others, creative f F“!““ ^^^and physical movement are 

the enjoyment of musics stories, 

invclvid in the kindergarten level, continues to 

The five-year-old, or s subiect emphases beg . 

strelrsocialV'f ■“fiTtittiou of /ormaf reading 
is suEcested in Figure J oy „„ld„a,l» of 

1. Spree !!»»“"“ i'-''"' 

.York, World Book Co-. 
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readiness experiences, pre-primers, word reeogniUon games, 
etc.” ^vhile social living permeates this program, as shown, 
there is the beginning of pre-planned instructional content and 
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Fic. 0, Tlic suLjcct curriculum. Note the incrcasin^y distinct idcO' 
tity of academic fields and hosv “social lising" permeates other fields to a 
decreasing extent as children mos'e upward tlirough the grades. Research 
Ending and the culture are depicted as factors bearing on the curriculum. 

stress upon subject master^'. Simple number work such 
counting and telling lime is also initiated at the five-yeaf'old 
level as shown. 

Moving upward into the widening range of content, one 

*• In recent )rar» tlicre las btrm a trend toward “seDing” fise-vear-old Ijncicr* 
gafterts to parents as a plrcr la wluch stills can be developed "before scf>oo1 
really beym” hi one. 71>e wrrlm deplore this mterpretation because of 

tlie pTrtna!»ire and unreasetubV pressure for acKiesemenl it places on most boj"* 
and 0rU. 
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Language skills 
Beginning reading 
Simple spelling 
^^an^script writing 


ETC. 


Sociflf living 
Learning more about 
home and school 
Community helpers 
Living on the farm 

ETC. 


Nutnber concepts 
Using numbers: 
i.e , to deter* 
mine who is 
absent 
Counting 
Simple addition 
ETC. 


Language arts w-ork often is scheduled for set periods and 
perhaps a basal reading series is introduced. Simple units lend 
form and organization and foreshadow a social studies sequence 
designed to teach geography and history, and sequential work 
in aritlimetic is begun. 

In grades two and above an increasingly clear demarcation 
exists among the areas of teaching and learning; language arts, 
elementary sdence, social studies (sometimes taught sepa- 
rately as geography, histor)’ and civics), arithmetic, and the arts. 

As a rule, tlio subject curriculum implies a definite teaching 
guide or course of stud)', and learnings arc spedficall)’ allocated 
to a given grade level. Sometimes minimum essentials for eacl) 
grade are set up to be mastered before a child is promoted to 
the next grade. 

Research findings pertaining to human growth and de\'eIop- 
ment are by no means ignored in the intelligently designed 
subject curriculum. TJiey are consistently utilized to facilitate 
instruction and to help children to retain conteot learning. Also, 
the cultural milieu, as illustrated by arrows in the diagram, 
impinges on what is taught. That is, the environment from 
which the child comes is analy'zed by the staff in an effort to 
ascertain what and how much children should leam in the 
fields of human knowledge. TIius, the small rural, large urban, 
or medium-sized .suburban school vith subject curricula arc 
likely to vary their programs, insofar as circumstances allow, to 
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recognize the needs of children, as suggested by the local 

situation.’® 

The Experience Curriculum. Few, if any, schools arc dedi- 
cated e.vclusiv’cly to a subjecl- or to an cxpcricncc-lj'pe cur- 
riculum; therefore, the distinctions draum here arc oversimpli- 
fied. It should be home in mind, for instance, that there 
frequently are greater differences of viewpoint (as regards 
what constitutes a “good” curriculum) within the ranks of tlic 
staff in a given school than between tlie average vieu’points of 
teachers in two separate schools. Also, there is a tendency in 
many schools for the experience approach to characterize the 
early years children spend in school, gradually merging into a 
more or less crystallized subject curriculum in the later years. 
In the junior high school, and increasingly in the high school, 
emphasis is usually placed on subject matter per se. 

The experience curriculum, as illustrated in Figure 10, is 
depicted as a widening cone of broadening meanings and con- 
cepts. One great difference Is apparent, ^^^lile the subject cur- 
riculum is centered around a widening fan of subjects, the 
experience curriculum centers around a widening fan of guided 
human development.’® 

The maximum growth of each child, usually in a social con* 
text, is the focal point of the experience curriculum. This may 
be elaborated as follows: 

(1) There are no clearly defined lines, either horizontal or 
vertical, within the cone to suggest sharp divisions among sub- 
jects or breaks between grade levels. 

(2) Subject matter is present as a resource upon which to 
draw in fostering human development, but it is “stockpiled” 
outside the cone and drawm upon functionally and cumula- 
tively as needed. 

(3) Not only is the cultural environment analyzed in the 

U.g., The rural school may offer wort: in farming, the urban school in com- 
mercial-vocational fields, and the sdwmt in an elite suburb, college preparatory' 
courses. 

19 For a dassic and more detailed analysis of the subject-experience schism, 
cf. L. Thon^ HopLins, interaefton: The Democrattc Process {Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1941), pp IT- 52. 
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continuing detcmiination o! its meaning for a B«’'' 
the school also tends to strive to contnhutc d.TOtly to the 
improvement of the culture (note douhle-headed arrou-s in 
Figure 10). 
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from the continuous application of educational values to hvo 
questions; “What is in the best interest of the development of 
these cluldren?” and “How and when can skills and knowledge 
be shared with children and youth most effectively? The 
subject curriculum extracts its structural form from what is 
assumed to be sequentially coherent 

An Appraisal of Subject and Experience Curricula. It is not 
die mission of this chapter to lobby bbndly for either die sub- 
ject or the experience curriculum. At the same time, it would 
be self-delusory or dishonest to pretend that the foUowdng ap- 
praisal is impartial. Tlie writers believe that the experience 
curriculum is more defensible philosophically, psychologically? 
and socially, if the staff of the school has interacted sufficiently 
to attain the interpersonal understanding and level of coopera- 
tion which the experience curriculum demands. 

In the absence of such readiness, the experience curriculum 
can be butchered horribly despite the presence of ‘‘good inten- 
tions.'’ There is simply no substitute for the professional com- 
petence and vasdom of a mature staff. Without them, the 
subject curriculum can conceivably constitute the “safer” organ- 
ization for children’s learning. The two curricula may be 
appraised as shoivn; 

The Intelligently Organized The Carefully Designed 

Subject Curriculum Experience Curriculum 

A— Helps to insure that a rea- A—Helps to insure that mean- 
sonably comprehensive or ingful subject matter for 

inclusive overview of the which children sense a need 

cultural heritage is presented is planned in cooperation 

to children. ..vilh them. 

B— Lends itself to such concrete B— Is suited to evaluative proc- 
measurcinenl as is afforded esses in which the effort is 

by standardized achieve- made to study and guide de- 
ment tests. sired changes in behavior: 

acceptance of others, whole- 
some attitudes toward mi- 
norities, etc. 
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C— Provitlcs a symmetrical ap- 
proach to scope (hrr.ulth) 
a»(l srqurncf (oolrr) of 
subject matter presentations 
llutMighoiJt the grades 

D—rrm-iclcs a sense of swirily 
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prescribed interpretations of 
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when. 
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individual tMchcr. 
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inunltv tlual there is a 
desigti to the worl of the 
school. 


C— Frees teachers to plan what, 
in their professional judg- 
ment. are unkpicly appro- 
priate learning experiences 
for their grtnips. 
ly—IU-mmes the constraint of 
prescription from the teacher 
who finds that such a pro- 
gram inhibits liis use of pro- 
fessional judgment. 

n— nemos es the feeling that one 
must not encroach on the 
content of a field other than 
one’s own. 


—Helps to missiirc the porent 
that hi. child will not be 
fm.tnitcd by an inllcxible 
program, or be left to d..w. 
Ille after easily mastering 
eootcnl teriuireracnls. 


Niimcrons additional F'"'* | onslratc that one reason 

appraisal, but those bsted controversy is because 

why there is a subject s-s. ' P .jetcusc of either 

strong arguments can be n ■ contrasting 

posiiion. Should ’'„;:,rtance? One niiglit con- 

approaches ate matters o „„ch in which choice 

ehule Hint Ihe diiretence *'"« "■’'j,^,,i,,„css with which the 
be mate, hut in the dep- “^'"fusion is an a«"-„s one, 
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above a strong case can be made for a sound application of the 
experience curriculum. By "sound" is meant an approacli 
whereby the experiences of children and youth involve learn- 
ing at least as much or more subject matter as when subjee 
are stressed. 

Cotisider powt “A”; \V\i\\c the experience curriculum capi- 
talizes on needs winch children sense, and employs a mean- 
ingful approach to it, the able staff is continually working 
children to provide them with a sense of the cultural herita^- 
The conventional subject curriculum is weakened by t c 
assumption that adult logic in planning will assure childrens 
understanding of coherent content, while pupil-teacher plan- 
ning wll not Potentially, the experience curriculum can achieve 
values sought here by the subject curriculum. The reverse does 
not follow. 

Consider point “B"; The outcomes of the experience cur- 
riculum can abo be measured by standardized devices, but its 
success in achicNing its goals is not determined by such results 
alone. Tlie subject curriculum does not concern itself sig- 
nificantly with overall personality growth, and thus misses one 
of the main purposes of an education. Knowledge and skills 
alone are not a complete education. 

• Consider point “C”; WTiile the subject curriculum pre- 
estahlishes scope and sequence in the program, the e.xperience 
curriculum creates them for each individual class each year. 
Again, the latter has the virtue of the former. The progress a 
group makes throughout a school year is inherently sequential 
under the guidance of capable teachers, and, obviously, there 
must be “scope” in any program. 

Consider point “D": The only true security any teacher can 
enjoy is the moral security he earns for himself by developing 
a sense of direction to guide his \vork ^vith children. Thus, 
more genuine security for the competent teacher is associated 
with the experience approach as defined in Figure 10. Security 
is actually eroded by a subject curriculum where one is con- 
tinually bound by the tyranny of its inflexible prescriptions. 

Consider point “K' : Once again, the experience curriculum 
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has an edce-. here the responsibility of the teaclier is defined- 
but by his professional values and judgments rather than by 
direcUvo. mile dcDning responsibility in a narrow sense, the 
subject curriculum, identified as in Figure 0 , tends unduly to 

consider point T: U is unsound to *“t 

parents and otl.er members of the ^mmumty ^ 
Lured by the existence of a W 

Li:riLTi,a;rs,;tdreia.iLhi^^^ 

wherein transmitting content is the 
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curriculum is oriented L„n„ition about themselves 
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aL their world. No rep««t “ ^nesn’t matter what d. h 
ing and learning or contend^*”* „per,ences. 

drL learn as long as they re happ) 
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Tliis view is highly superficial. As suggested in Figure 10 there 
is a vital role for subject matter. But content is, in good schools, 
a means to the end of socially desirable adult maturity ratie 
than an end in itself. The measure of a good school is tounu 
in wholesome changes in human behavior, and not mete j m 
the amount of knowledge one can recite. 

To provide leadership in creative curriculum development 
the administrator probably will first spend sufficient time to 
diagnose the curriculum actually in use. Tliis should he one 
with full recognition of the fact that it will vary from one 
room to another, depending upon the interpretation of cur 
riculum” which each teacher accepts. , 

From this starting point, and by appropriate interaction wit i 
teachers and the community, policies may be evolved to govern 
the following important matters; (1) what the curriculum 
ought to be and what it should include, (2) procedures in ap* 
plying conclusions as to the nature of the curriculum, and (3) 
procedures for continually re-examining the curriculum and 
the assumptions which support it in a given school. 


SUMMARY 

It must be recognized that leadership in curriculum develop- 
incnl has both practical and theoretical dimensions. In acknowb 
cdgmenl of the practical problems of Chapter Seven first con- 
sidered some of the difilcuUics which beset the leader: lacks in ' 
his preparation, the problem created by the time lag since be 
last engaged in professional study, the sometimes meager back- 
grounds that certain members of a school staff bring to cur- 
riculum planning, and problems stemming from community 
attitudes and tlie cultural environment. 

Next, in deference to theory, heed was given to the meanings 
of the term “cvirriculum" and the basic issue of the “subject’ 
vs. “experience” curricula was examined and interpreted. It 
was pointed out that creative leadership must be informed if 
significant improvements were to be made in curriculum design* 
In an effort to dispel some current confusion, the last section 
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of the chapter presented a diagrammatic interpretation of the 
subject and experience curricula and attempted to gauge the 
merits of each. 

The following chapter is an integral part of the one con- 
cluded here, and the two should be considered as a unit. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE LEADER’S UNDERSTANDING 
OF CREATIVE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT (Continued) 


C<HAPTEn SEVEN developed the point that educational 
leaders must reach a fundamenlal decision in curriculum plan* 
ning. This clecisioo involves a clioice between the cultural herit- 
age and human development, between emphasis on the subject 
or on the learner. In the present chapter, other decisions which 
pertain to the curriculum are discussed. Each is a matter of 
direct, personal concern to administrator and supen’isory con- 
sultant alihe. 

Tlie material which follows in this chapter represents an 
experimental procedure of organizing and presenting concepts 
by portraying them in Figure IX, a color diagram located on 
the inside co\'ers of tliis book. Tin's chart presents five posi- 
tions or viewpoints xvitli respect to curriculum development. 
It shows how each of Uiese viewpoints is likely to predispose 
its adherents to accept different vie>vs as to the purpose of 
the curriculum and as to the philosophy and psychology which 
are assumed to be consistent with good education. Tlie intent 
of the diagram, therefore, is to present to the educational 
leader a summary of complex ideas in the area of currieJum 
witli the aid of a visual device rather than tlirough words alone. 

237 
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SOME ELEMENTS INFLUENCING POLICIES 
IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Decisions in Curriculum Development. In the interactive proc- 
ess of leadership, as interpreted in Chapter One, tlie views and 
values of the administrator, consultant, and teacher interplay 
and each influences the other. Tliosc ideas which have merit, 
and which are applicable, presumably become accepted in the 
form of policies for the school. \Vliat, then, are the elements 
that are involved in decisions regarding the curriculum? 

First, there is the basic issue of subject versus experience cur- 
ricula elaborated in the preceding chapter. 

Secoml, there is the question of the specific purpose of the 
curriculum: the reason or reasons the staff* accepts as justifying 
the existence and functions of the school. 

Third, there is the philosophy which the staff accepts as 
the foundation of its purposes. 

Fourth, what psychology, what theory of learning, in the 
staE*s professional judgment, most nearly coincides with its 
values and with its professional experience? 

Fifth, who shall participate in the process of curriculum de- • 
velopment? 

Sixth, what shall be the sources of the learning experiences of 
children and youth? 

Seventh, what shall be the organizational structure of the 
curriculum? 

Creative Leadership and Curriculum Policy Decisions. Assum- 
ing that tlie seven items listed above typify most of the elements 
which school workers need to consider in curriculum planning, 
what do they require of leadership? In a nutshell, they require 
that an intelligent policy or set of policies be developed with 
respect to each, preferably in cooperation with the faculty. 
These policies reflect value-judgments;* that is, the staff applies 
its collective intelligence, as distinct from mere pooled igno- 

* Reference to parent and community participation in curriculum planning arc 
omitted for purposes of brevity and simplicity. Constderation is given to com- 
munity participab'on in Chapter Sl«. 

2 Cr. Chapter T\vo lor an earlier reference to and discussion of value-judg- 
ments. 
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ranee, to the rational dwelopment of a sound curriculum. 
Leadership of merit^* should be competent to contribute sig- 
nificantly to these value-judgments. 

As stated at the outset of the chapter, an effort now will be 
made to provide a s) nthcsis, m diagrammatic form, of various 
s’iewpoinls regarding the nature, development, and design of 
childrens experiences. Tlie diagram inside the co^'ers suggests 
the conflicting curriculum theories from among whicli the 
faculty of each school must evolve the sense of direction, the 
momentum, and the consistency which cliaracterize good ex- 
periences for children. 


A DIAGRAMAfATIC INTERPRETATION OF ELEMENTS 
BEARING ON CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Leadership can be no better than ( 1 ) its insights into the 
means through which children and youth learn, and (2) its 
grasp of tlie goals to be sought through effective learning. In 
Figure 11 are drawn togellicr selected eUmenls with regard to 
which the creative leader roust have opinions. These opinions 
roay be in the process of being more clearly defined, but sotnc 
defensible view needs to be held of each element or there can 
he no effective leadership. Possession of such insights does not 
imply that they will he imposed upon other members of the 
staff, but the leader must have a clarity of vision not necessarily 
possessed by others, else it will be a case of the blind leading 
the blind— or even attempting to lead those who can seel 
Function of the Diagram. The diagram is intended to sen’e 
as an introduction to the range of questions wlu'ch should he 
considered in reaching intelligent decisions as to the nature 
of the experiences for children that the school shall seek to 
sponsor, and as to the kind of iinder-the*.skin behavior it hopes 
to motivate in the child’s "inner \vorld —the psychological, 
inner curriculum in which he has his being. Because it is 
intended to jUustrate alternative curriculum decisions, die 
diagram, obviously, in itself does not provide answers. The 
chart merely portrays shades of opinion. However, as each 
8 Cf. pp. 12ff. for nn fnterprrtallon rf llw "Widenhip of mprit. 
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element is discussed, an attempt is made to indicate the merits 
of the various positions among which leadership can choose. 
The Curriculum Continuum. At the top of the diagram is a 
broad, two-headed arrow, ranging from deep red through deep 
blue in color. This represents lire range of opinion pertaining 
to how leadership should worh in developing curriculum poli- 
cies with the staff. At the left end, symbolized by red, is the 
reactionary position. This shades into the positions of tlie con- 
servativc and middle-<if-the-TOad schools, represented by pink 
and white, respecti\'ely. The liberal and experimental theories 
at the right range through shades of light blue to shades of 
dark blue. 

Beneath the arrow contrasting ideas as to what the purpose 
of the curriculum should be are shaded to correspond wtli the 
schools of thought which support a particular purpose. For 
instance, the reactionary' position is defined as “to transmit 
the cultural heritage: emphasis upon knowledge, per sc.” The 
rectangle at Le\ el 1 in which this statement appears is colored 
in shades of red. Other rectangles pertaining to philosophical 
concepts, theories of learning, ty^Jes of curriculum organization, 
and so forth, like\%ise are shaded to indicate whether they tend 
to embody' reactionary, conser\-alive» middle-of-the-road, lib- 
eral, or e.^erimental concepts. 

A Word on Terminology'. It is extremely important at this 
point to comment on the terminology' used. The five positions 
from “reactionary''’ to “experimental” must clearly’ be 
understood by the reader to avoid endless controversy' over tlie 
“meaning of meaning.” Each term is a descriptive adjective 
which is used here as originally defined in Chapter Three.^ 

The reactionary school or leader would return to practices iden- 
tified wth the past and generally discarded. 

The comervatice school or leader would preser\'e things as they' 
are. It will not try’ out nesv ideas until they are so common- 
place as to be identified m'lh the status quo. 

The tniddle-cf-ihe-road school or leader accepts nesv ideas cau- 
* Cf. pp. 64*63 ahme. 
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tioiisly. It does not resist change, but neitlier does it pioneer. 
The Uhcral school or loader aggressively seeks new and little- 
triecl concepts and procedures which may promise to improve 
teaching, learning, and tlie communi^-. It pioneers in settling 
new land and staking claims but is not the original explorer 
of the tern’tor)’. 

The experimental school or leader is the innovator or explorer. 
Here theories and applications tliat are novel, and hence some- 
times resisted, are generated and given a trial 

As the preceding interpretations are meant to indicate, such 
terms as ''reactionary" or “liberal” have no political or social 
theory connotations, but arc merely used as labels. Neither 
do they carry with tliem any innate opprobrium on the one 
liand, or preference, on the other. 

It also might be noted that “airriculum” as used in the 
diagram refers to tlie structure or design within which chil- 
dren’s c.xporicnces are developed, regardless of whether this 
stnicturo tends to be built around subjects or learners.® Tliis 
is a general definition, deliberately selected because of tlie 
need to encompass tlic v'arious divergent viewpoints. 

Basic Emphasis in Curriculum Tlicory. Tlie diagram suggests 
at the first Level (directly below the two-headed arrow) that 
the educational leader, in working for curriculum improve- 
ment, must decide whether he is going to emphasize subjects 
or learners. As this was the issue with whicli the preceding 
chapter was so largely concerned it is mentioned here merely 
to place the previous discussion in tlie conte.tt of the color cliarl. 


THE LEADER AND HIS CHOICES WITH REGARD 
TO SPECIFIC CURRICULUM POUCIES 


As he takes a stand on curriculum policy, and Uiis'he in- 
evitably must do, the position of the leader may be examined 
and deliberate, or opporlimislic and intuitive. In these pages 


5 nas simple definiUon based on a sugg«l«« 
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the purpose is to interpret alternative decisions regarding the 

stands upon which he may decide. 

The Purpose of the'CurricuIum. Four possible interpretations 
the leader may choose to accept as the purpose of the curricu- 
lum arc listed at Level 2 in Figure 11. 

Leadership which urges the school staff to concentrate on 
transmittal of the cultural heritage, on knowledge per sc, has 
elected to return to policies of a past era, circa 1900 and earlier. 
The decision to interpret content as a means employed in 
meeting the needs, purposes, and interests of children is more 
in keeping with expressed majority opinions in educational 
circles at present, and is so well established as to mirror the 
status quo. It is colored to indicate that it is a conservative to 
middle-of-the-road view. 

The view of the curriculum as a moans to establish a design 
for wholesome, democratic social living probably is held by 
those administrators of more liberal leanings who interpret 
“socialization” to mean developing social responsibility and 
social sensitivity. Tliese consist of the ^'alues, insights, and 
^ beliefs which it is assumed that maturing, democratic young 
citizens should be developing. Not yet widely accepted, this 
position suggests a measure of pioneering in guiding human 
attitudes to worthy ends, and Is liberal in its orientation. 

At the far right of the continuum at Level 2 one finds the 
position of the innovator of ideas as regards the purpose of the 
curriculum. This place in the chart is associated with the view 
that the school •curriculum has as its purpose the progressive 
reconstruction of society, presumably in terms of socially de- 
sirable goals cooperatively studied and chosen by school and 
community.® 

It should be noted that, at the end of the rectangle repre- 
senting this position at Level 2, there is a reddish tinge iden- 
tified in Figure 11 with “reaction.” This coloration is introduced 

« This position is elaborated in considerable detail m two current publications: 
Tlieodore Brameld's Patterns of Educational Philosophij (1950), and B. O. 
Smith, W, O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment (1950), both published Jn New York 1^ the World Book Company. 
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to suggest that there may lie a fenr persons sincerely dedicated 
to social reconstruction and so com’inced of the essential right- 
ness of their views os to he arbitrary in contending to "have 
the answers.” To the degree that any person supports fixed 
goals or set ideas as to design for society he can be labelled 
"reactionary." This means reactionary in the sense of being 
doctrinaire about his pioneer or untried ideas. The tnie liberal 
or c.xperimcntalist is not doctrinaire. If he is too impatient to 
work with others in applying the “method of intelligence -of 
hvpothcsizing and experimenting, “ 

following paths of group-cv.alnation change if he lias p 
determined version of social goals for all. he ^ “ 

being guilty of intellectual anthoritariamsm. And autlioritarian- 
bril fsSold as the p,.ramids, hence a reactionary return to the 

‘’further examination of the Levels in the chart ^ 

to help the would-be creatbe leader to consider what he feels 

the purpose of the „,tn.ably distinct plillo- 

Pbilosophic Choices. A curriculum theory 

reddish hue. i i j ..„nn -ii; a source of wU- 

For millennia "J abo^ve criticism. He repre- 

.ed ~ set 

as an a. 

ErliiStoSW'S. haiment by AmtoU. to 


luries So great v 
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position which, in the opinion of certain educators and lajTncn, 
conceives of good education as a “Iil)cral education in the 
restricted sense of study of the humanities: education which is 
classical and “polite.” In approximately the same rcactionar)*- 
shading-!nto-conser\'ative philosophical frame is listed the 
essentialist who would have elementary education concern 
itself particularly with learning the fundamentals or “three R s. 

Robert M. Hutchins is one of the most eloquent of spokes- 
men for a liberal education which lies somewhere between ex- 
treme perennialist and essentialist positions. He scores the 
perennialisl teachers u’ho spend arid )'ears “. . . in the study 
of Greelc and Latin \\Titers without discovering that they [have] 
any ideas.**^ At the same time he advocates a liberal education 
in w'hich the best of Western Civilization is made available 
to the student so that he can become “. . . a participant in the 
Great Conversation that began with the dawn of history and 
continues at the present day.”*® 

At one time liberal education was the education of rulers, 
Hutchins notes, as well as the education designed for those who 
had leisure. On the assumption that democracy has made every 
man a leader and that industrialization has given ever)’ man 
leisure, . , everybody should have Uje [liberal] education 
that fits him to use his leisure intelligently” and to acquit him- 
self of the responsibilit)' for being a ruler through universal 
suffrage.’* 

At mid-continuum on Level 3 is placed the scientific view- 
point. There will be those who question that this is a philosophy, 
but no appropriate substitute suggests itself. By “scientific 
philosophy” is meant the viewpoint that the school should 
select its content on a basis of research and study.“ If not a 
bona fide philosophy, this viewpoint is nonetheless a basis for 

9 Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Education (NW York, Harper and 
Brothers, 19S5), p. 82. 

Ibid..p. 62. 

« ;Z>id.,p. 84. 

^ E.g., what do oculists have to say about physical maturitv and the age for 
beginnine reading? What do toroca! studies of children’s interests suggest for 
subject placement? Obrtously, educators of all persuasions are intcrestedin such 
queries, but may tend to cleas e to findings which support their views. 
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curriculum policy and hence analogous to a philosophic posi- 
tion. 

One step further to the right in the diagram is the pragmatic- 
instnimentalist philosophy, often too casually referred to as 
“progressive.” Here the leader is likely to be of the pioneering 
type, and to believe that educative experiences under tire 
school’s auspices are desirable to the extent that they serve 
to further the interests of human development and work effec- 
tively in strengthening democracy. Democracy is conceived to 
be a way of associated liNang in which the individual is free 
to attain whatever promise bis personal endov^ent permits as 
long as it is consistent with the general welfare of his entire 
social group. Social values and die learner s relation to them are 
seen as more important than the cultural heritage alone, 

■ Tlio progressive-reconstrucUouist position is an ^tension ot 

nitely structured concept of Uie rvlanncd than of 

should move. That is, there is -"“V' * an arbi- 

the pre-planning tint of reaction spi- 

riculnm, creative leadership 

that these decisions permeate a ^ divergent psy- 

The Psychological J ^t Level 4. The reactionary 

chological foundations ar nooroach is generally dis- 

mental d^cip'tae-faoJly ® „.e time of 

credited and has '’ee" ^ die century. Nevertheless, 

William James, prior to J j teachers, either 

it is included because STrotivated by it. For instance 

consciously orunconscio T’ disciplining of the mind 

Urey see merit in diard leamnig. 
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preparatory to facing the intellccUial tasks of life- Among them 
werc-and are-Hutchins' "drillmastcrs'’ wlio would teach Greek 
and Latin \\ith no regard for the irfcos of the UTi'ters.*^ 

Behaviorism'* and associalionism'"' as learning theories are 
placed at mid-continuum hccausc many prevalent educational 
methods rely on creating bonds or linkages between knowledge 
or skills and the learner. Successive trials or drill, rewards, tlic 
t)'ing together of cues and expected responses, figure in these 
approaches to learning and, through long familiarity, arc 
\\idely accepted. 

The perception of meanings and relationships in the process 
of learning, and recognition that the total environment and the 
whole learner arc involved in the sensing of meanings are 
qualities which characterize the Gestaltist or "field tlicoiy' 
interpretations of learning. Not yet generally accepted as con- 
siderations in curriculum planning and in the guiding of chil- 
dren’s experiences, these theories arc being applied by liberal 
leadership and explored by the innovators at the deep blue end 
of Level 4.'* 

Of undoubted importance to leadership is the point devel- 
oped by Hildreth,'^ who contends most convincingly that a 
djaiamic theory of childhood learning is emerging through 
belated recognition of the fact that current learning theories 
are complementary rather than confiiciing in many regards— 
and in spite of the fact that they may have different basic 
assumptions. In diagrammatic form (see Figure 12) she pre- 
sents the idea that conneclionism, the conditioned response, 
and Gestalt-field theoiy concepts tend to explain certain aspects 

Ilatchins, op. cit., p. 82. 

cenditioning; the view that behavior acquired in one situation can 
transfer to another. 

t>»e viesv that satisfaction, failore. repetition, etc., build or con- 

nections for the leamer. 

Ses'eral standard Moitcs elaborate U»e Uieories of learning touched upon here. 
For background readings, see atations at the close of the chapter to ssritings by 
Hilgard, Bode, Heidbreder, Henry, and DashieU. 

After Gertrude Hildreth, ''Ds-naimcs cS Learning in Childhood Education,” 
The American Elementary School, XlUth Yearbook, The John Dewev Society 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 19S3). pp. ^-56. 
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of Iraming belter tlian do Ihcir “competitors.”” Ergo, one of 
the great challenges to creative leadership In deciding what 
tlieory of learning should nndergird the curriculum may well 
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themes or centers-of-interest shall be associated with each age 
or grade level Aside from these suggestions, the teacher is 
presumably free to guide children or youth in a completely 
permissive atmosphere. Control lies wAin the teaching situa- 
tion and super\TS0T)' consultants are likely to be available for 
help and suggestions rather than as directors. 

Although it has had vocal proponents for several decades, 
the emergent planning of experiences by pupils and teachers 
remains a novelty in most classrooms."' As such it is at present 
in the hands of pioneer-innovators*, a situation in which the 
teacher, desirably a creative and able one, can design in co- 
operation \\-ith children the land of experiences suited to each 
young learner. To avoid educational anarchy, of course, the 
emergent approach assumes teacher-teacher consultation and 
coordination of a high order. 

Organizational Structure of the Curriculum. Although influ- 
enced by the sources of children s experiences at Level 6, the 
types of curriculum organizatioD presented at Level 7 are a 
separate and distinct topic. As is esidenl from a glance at 
Figure 11, Level 7 differs in appearance from those above it. 
Although there are four main divisions ranging from “reaction- 
ary’” through “experimentaL” various sub-divisions become 
necessary. 

At the reactionary’ and markedly conserv’ativ’e end of the 
scale the organization is subject-centered. History*, geography*, 
arithmetic, spelling, and similar fields are commonly scheduled 
by* the clock, above the primary level at anv rate. Often the 
work is departmentalized to permit each teacher to concen- 
trate on his specialty. 

In the less conservative and middle-of-the-road schools the 
curriculum frequently* is organized on a correlated or fused 

D«pite 0 iany appieoable values, emergent planning may remain a rantj' 
for an inaeterminant pmod. lamited teacher p r ep a ration, tl>e teaclieT shortage 
aivd tuiu^er, tl>e desire for the “secnnly” cf more specific cuniculom design* 
on the part of many school srorlers, and the sheer creatn e labor ins'ol'ved often 
contrive to limit its application to campus schools and economicallv favored 
subniban-type sclaxtls. In tlie witeis* opiaicm thn is an unfortunate but de- 
fensible condmion at present, and should cfiallenge leadership at all les'els to 
male mere cieatise teaciimg possible in more sc loo’s 
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subiect-ccntcred basis. When one comes to tlic fused type, how- 
ever a variety of sub-divisions are involved. Some of these 
sub-types aref(a) core, (b) "integrated,” (c) umBed state, 
(d) broad fields, and (e) subject-centered acbvity 
Each of Uiese is considered by its proponen s to be 
means or communicating information and skills to elnldren and 
Distinctions tliat may be made among the sub,ect- 
Ltercd types -m be JeaU " 

the experiences ^ (c) problem-centered, 
are; (a) emergent, (b) P , , ,i j,„ (f) self-selected, 

(d) centered on social functions (c) aclrntM ) 

and (g) centered on {“Xgram at the right end of 

As indicated by the circle i Pe used by the 

Level 7, any of bringing about social recon- 

school engaged in efforts „t view rather 

struetion, "social tecons on^ be, g ^ ^ 

Se\':ptlrr:arious shades of educational opinion 

which may be held by of cumculum 

The Verbal Jungle. ^ tot^ o Horn m ^or W ^ 
organizaUon and twelve ™ ^ illustrates a prob- 

Tliis variety in terminology uf the curriculum and 

lem which is P'«®™‘ “ , ^,i„n „ weU. This is tire problem 
many other phases o r uca j^^^urs-professors of edu- 
posed by pedaguese, the )arg 

cation in particular. „mment on creative leadership 

In order coherently to curricular organization it 

choices in the selecdon of mitabl 

seems necessary to »»emPt to deh but 

defined not because the term S’^ mterpreted in so man) 

because tlie meanings mv “ ,p,,ere almost certainly 

diverse ways by those "’b^ ^^.bc simplified definitions 

will be disagreement - clieerfully accepted. 

proposed, and criticisms wiU be Cl 
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Type of curriculum organization 
Correlated: subject-centered: 

Fused: suhject-certtcred: 

Core: 


"'Integrated”: 


Unified studies: 


Proposed dcRnition 
Refers to the teaching of two 
subjects in relationship. 

Used to designate bringing to- 
gether two or more subjects and 
leaching them in combination. 

Particularly at the junior high 
school level, the organization 
which involves scheduling two 
or more class periods sequen- 
tially and assigning them to the 
same teacher for the time block 
thus created. (The arrows lateral 
to the term “core” in the color 
diagram are intended to suggest 
that the core may have some of 
the characteristics of those cur- 
ricula at either extreme, depend- 
ing upon the particular inter- 
■pretation “core” is given in a 
particular school. 

Commonly means teaching con- 
tent in such ways as to erase 
subject matter lines completely, 
thus using subject matter as a 
resource in a developing unit 
or project. Quotation marks are 
used because the writers believe 
this term is misleading. This 
opinion rests on the assumption 
that children rather than subjects 
are integrated. There can be an 
integrating but not an integrated 
curriculum. 

So similar to the fused curricu- 
lum as to be considered syn- 
onymous. 



Tin: i.i;\i>rn \so iiis crimicx'i.UM choices • aw 

Uroatl frith: 4 of ftisEon, Ccncnilly 

npplt«! in ihe junlor-scnJor high 
ftlwv}} )rtoh. lEo/crs fo a com* 
hinni or of organf* 

MtKHj CnTnliinlngdvics,h55lor>’, 
t;ro?r3phv in Ihe Jilgh scIjoo) bs 
sfinJjM’ crt'aCcs a "broad 

ficM " 

ar(iu(y Otsut’hctl hy llie Icitcficr or dio 

nirrinJurn: Uintiiv Ilkn cotirse of study, this 

imoKos the use of activities in 
projoefs to nulo learning mran- 
ingfnl Often involves art and 
craft leorl. particularly in the 
sorI.ll sttidics. Arrows lateral to 
this fenn In the rl/aprarrj imply 
tli.it the activity nppniach may 
be rjuitc liberal or definitely con- 
aenalive, depending upon the 
afinosplien* of the scJjool In 
which it is devclopetl. 

/-t/vricner currit u/iwt: A peneral term for a cnrriculiim 

orpam'raliotj which is /lexihly 
planned so that the i-Tjieriences 
of diiJdren serve their needs and 
purposes in ways consistent with 
principles of hmnan (lev-clop- 
ment. It presvnnahly rcLites to 
the whole life of the child, not 
merely the happenings within 
tfic school.** 


/'nifrgent: A lyi>o of org.iniz.ition which ac- 

quires structure and substance 
through the processes of (eaclicr- 
piipil jilanning. 

tiilMacllon of llr Ililns (irujnlsm with Its .mir««nent. Cf. »>!' as EipeHrtict 
(New Ywl. Minton, li ond Co, lOH). P «• 
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Tj'pe of curriculum organization 
“Unplanned’: 


Prohlem-centered: 


Social junctions: 


Sclf-selccied: 


Human relations: 


=3 Cf. WilUr J Olson, Child 
191')).pp. 325-550. 


Proposed definition 
For practical puq)Oses this may 
be identified as a poorly con- 
ceived emergent-experience cur- 
riculum. (The quotes suggest 
that this is a coined term which 
should be dropped from current 
usage;) 

Organization developed around 
problems which suggest projects 
that promise to meet children’s 
purposes and needs. Lacks clar- 
ity as to basic concepts. 

Involves the organization of chil- 
dren’s experiences so as to ac- 
quaint them cumulatively and 
functionally with such human 
activities as earning a living, 
maintaining health, choosing 
leaders, etc. It can be debated 
as to whether this is a typo of 
organization or a source of expe- 
riences. 

An approach related to emergent 
planning, but with special em- 
phasis on the uniqueness of each 
child. Involves the inherent as- 
sumption that the school enri- 
ronment will be rich, challeng- 
ing the gifted child yet capable 
of ser\’ing the slcnv maturing.-^ 

This concept or organization is 
essentially an emergent ap- 
proach biased by its aim to build 
belter intergroup - intercultural 
understandings and adjustments. 


Detdopment (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co.. 



ActiviUj: 
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Emphasizes the direct, first-hand 
participative approach which as- 
sumes that learning experiences 
are meaningful in direct propor- 
tion to the extent that children 
plan cooperatively with the 
teaclier and learn by doing. 


More than definitions, the preceding 
intended to serve as brief t 

currieulum superfluous to add that 

through the verbal jungle mmnlicated task in 

educational leadership faces a ive y 

rnaldng appropriate 

which organizational sUaic determining what 

Effective P=rt.c,paMn m „f . 1 ,, 

constitutes a good stme administrators and super- 

most " 4e to educational progress in the dis- 

visory consultants can make 

trict which employs !>>«“• , ..^y„al Teacher. The eighth 

The Individual School arid ' curriculum theory 

and last level in Figure 11 Is • P ^ individualistic 

which may characterize a g^ po, purposes of clarity these 

theories of two teachers vicsvpotats of how subjee 
individual variations „ aiversified positions could 

matter should be „f what constitutes good 

be charted with regard '<> '’“i ">“»« 

experiences; creative, ’ , t„,o teachers are introduced 

%,e profiles of the school un<^ .l«t 

to suggest that most human ct.ces,- 

views as to what “"f ‘'"^Jative bent in teachmg scr- 
Tlie teacher may disphi> ” text and later m 

ence as a series of forma ...penti s.™ dr-monstnifjl by 

=.T,.U ..adency 

Uobert Bromr ^ Opim»> 5?;;^. |,mpubllib.d 

o! educaUon Cf. >'• J S?™ •" ““““ffliSrSsl)- 
Teacbets on T-ventyO-e ‘J „„ Evanslw. Ubnor. 
lot's tbosis, Kortbncstotn Univots 
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day use decidedly liberal procedures in building arithmetic 

concepts. 

Phrased in another way, it may be said that probably no 
school would fall at the same point on a vertical line drawn 
from the top to the bottom of the color chart. The irregular 
black line linking certain Levels from top to bottom of tlie 
diagram is intended to indicate to the reader that the position 
of the “average” school on the continuum is tlie sum of its 
deviations. 

A perceptive student of human relations in industry once 
commented that, “It is easier to deal with the 'average person 
than a particular person in a particular sUuation.”^^ No school 
in which the creative leader is likely to be employed is “aver- 
age,” nor does one ever find an “average” faculty. Therefore, 
the leader, in dealing \vith his unique situation, needs to recog- 
nize existing inconsistencies in theory and practice. It is from 
this point that he must move forward with courage and witli 
faith in the conviction that the minds of teachers set free to 
work creatively can steadily improve curriculum designs. 

If the present chapter fulfills its purpose it should help the 
reader at his prevent level of maturity to acquire new and 
clearer insights into the myriad of elements and interrelation- 
ships with which he deals in instructional leadership. 


SUMMARY 

Chapter Eight attempted, with the assistance of a diagram, 
to interpret five positions in curriculum theory: reactionary, 
conservative, middle-of-the-road, liberal, and e.xperimental 
viewpoints. 

The major portion of the chapter dealt with what each of the 
five positions implies for educational leaders as they work with 
children, with parents, and with their professional colleagues in 
deciding: (1) tlie purpose of the curriculum, (2) the philos- 
ophy which seems best to provide worthy goals, (3) the psy- 

F. J. Roelhlisberger, Effinency and Cooperative Behavior,” Journal of 
Engineering Education, December, 1949, p. 241. 
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diological approacli which seems best to promote cfrectivc 
learning, (4) the question of who shall share m planmng the 
curriculum (5) the matter of the source or detemmants of 

children’s cx^iences. and (6) the f, “7"'™ 
zation that ippca.s most likely to help the school attam ,ts 

^‘*^r“hons given to the nature 
diagram attLpted to portray the 

decisions with regard to curricn urn ^ • should 

these choices should he was „„ique 

be made as the products o g ^ consultantc, 

school environment. For shou ^ \ t],;, fou„. 

teachers, children. commu y ^ 

dations for guiding children ^ 

American society seeks to share \v\ 
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CHAPTER NINE 


LEADERSHIP IN PLANNING THE 
CREATIVELY DESIGNTD 
CURRICULLiM 


It is one tiling to theorize about the curriculum of the ele- 
mental)' or junior High school, quite another to deal %\ith the 
practic^ question of content One is reminded at this point of 
the advice of Dionysius the Elder who left hel^d him the 
2400-year-old fragment “1-et thy speech be better than silence, 
or be silenL” The question as to what experiences for children 
should be sponsored by the school is so complex and con- 
troversial as to encourage silence— to prompt one to leave these 
“unimportant details” to the local staff as did the Workshop 
Director in the grasshopper fable.* 

Not only is there a need for comprehensive p lann ing of the 
curriculum, but the leader must be readv to meet each day 
the problem of what to teach, and how it should be organized 
in some sequential arrangement which is consistent wth the 
school’s purposes. Therefore, an examination of the matter is 
made here vvith the hope that those who disagree xrill be 
charitable. 

r See p. 455. 

260 
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WORKING WITH TEACHERS TO DETER-MIN^ 
desirable curriculum content 

A basic belief that leadership is a process in which the enUre 

of the whole, (2) m work wi e consultant, 

usually the privilege of the pnnc^al or supcrv^^D^ ^ 

“llf^al": Sotiou of children's .peri- 

all members of a school s'O" o„ impossible achievement, 
the “best” curriculum .s probably on .mp^^ ^ 

but there is a P™='f 't cLpters One and Four atteriipted 
tion of such a desirable e • problems involved m the 

to identify some of tlio pr°o^ iicd in Uic subsetiuent 
cooperative gr°"P P™“f; Jr curriculum development, 
pages to the specilic pro , jcjigncd curriculum is an 

Understanding of the crea ) ^ deliberate efforts 

emerging ooncept which roP^ j,,iidrcns cspcnences 

to conceive of such an o g --pcricnccs of the staff at nor 
and partly from the dove'oP-K ^ , i„ Rdpiug t«<^.ers 

with children. Leadership P';^* ^^Lns and organirations 
as they engage in a sb">>' H' ,l,cir individual olaswm^- 

and as they work ' ^buttons svill be present 

Some of the leader's specdlc«nln 

discussed later in the chapt«. acsigning tlie cur^ 

In general, teachers "■‘‘“XwoSerstanding of 1 nee bread 
riculum need to PO«o“ “ ''“^icutions for methods, con cnL 
areas of knowledge and *^;™^„.rity. These three areas 

and die ehUd's progress toward ma 
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ps) cholog,’, sociolog)', and philosophy- Ps)'cholog)' includes the 
principles of human behavior, the leaniing process, and the 
developmental patterns of social gro\\'th. Sociolog)' in%'oIves 
more than a knowledge of human institutions; it embraces an 
appreciation of basic cultural patterns, communih’^ organiza- 
tion, and national designs. Philosophy is conceived as the con- 
struction of a S)’Stematic and coherent set of values, as Dewey 
. once noted in his Sources for a Science of Education. 

By long custom, educational leaders often have approached 
the problem of curriculum development from the abstract and 
theoretical side, attempting to get teachers to appreciate the 
philosophical, ps}'chological, and sociological considerations 
before any effort was made to begin the construction of an 
actual curriculum. That this approach has been ineffectual is 
attested by the great amount of contradiction and misunder- 
standing that characterizes many curriculum practices today. 
Such confusion is due, at least in part, to a failure to understand 
that the experiences teachers have had daily in their classrooms, 
and the hea\y hand of tradition, contribute more forcefully to 
their understanding than do more theoretical considerations. 
If leadership is to help the schools to pull free of the present 
quagmire of curriculum planning it is necessar%* to appreciate 
the rital role that daily experiences pla)’ in shaping the teach- 
ers’ conceptions of a suitable organization of teaching and 
learning. One of the ways by which this mav be accomplished 
is to proride them wth netc experiences which srill support and 
lend meaning to their theoretical knmviedge of good practices. 

As administrators and consultants work wth teachers in 
studying the issues and controversies suggested in Chapters 
Seven and Eight, they might simultaneously encourage active 
investigation of the following areas of concern which will prove 
to be more immediately helpful in giring guidance to the solu- 
tion of the practical problems which teachers daily face; 

(1) A study of the actual communit)’ which the school serves. 
(Olsen- has suggested the form and content of this t)pe of 
local sur\-e)-.) 

- C. Given, et el , Sehnot end Camfnunitu ( Yorl. Prentice-Han, 
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( 2 ) A study of the actual deselopmental patterns of the chil* 
drcn served hv the school. (Helpful suggestions for tech- 
niques and procedures rviU be found in Helping Teachers 
Understand Children.’) 

(3) A frontal attach on the man) school problems teaches face 
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term goal of creating a curriculum which becomes more co- 
herent wtli each passing year. Out of the participation and 
interpretation of the staff should come defensible decisions as 
to the determinants of children’s experiences and the type of 
curriculum organization which is feasible for their particular 
school at a particular time. (Cf. Levels 6 and 7 in Figure 11.) 
There should also be agreements as to “next steps the staff 
wishes to explore in improving present practices.^ 

Working with Individual Teachers. Assuming a reasonably 
sound curriculum policy has been evolved and accepted by the 
staff, one of the challenges to leadership (particularly in the 
principalship and small superinlendency) is to help the indi- 
vidual teacher to operate intelligently within the curriculum 
framework established by the decisions of the staff. Unless the 
teacher is encouraged to teach in ways which promise to satisfy 
the purposes and needs of children there can be no challenge 
to leadership as it is conceived in this volume. An imcom- 
promising course of study, which the classroom teacher is 
expected to follow slavishly, is totally inconsistent with the con- 
cept of a creatively designed curriculum, and would leave no 
place for creative work by the teacher, principal, or superv’isory 
consultant. 

An effective approach to guiding the individual teachers 
grONvth involves helping him to acquire personal criteria for 
selecting the learning experiences which he and the children 
consider most desirable. This should transpire, of course, witliin 
the framework of the policies made and agreements reached by 
the staff as a whole. Part of the resistance to the notion that 
teachers should have a measure of freedom to develop their 
owm classroom programs is related to the doubtful assumption 
that they would create chaos by doing as they pleased, without 
reference to any authority other than that inherent in their oum 
decisions. In the creatively designed curriculum it is assumed 
that basic policy and the major structure for childrens experi- 

^ To avoid undue complication at this point reference to parent-community 
participation in curriculum planmng is omitted Cf. Chapter Six for this addi- 
tional consideration. 
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The reader is urged to extend this Jist to include other factors 
which should guide and control the teacher’s and childrens 
selection of learning experiences. Tlie above list is presented to 
emphasize the fact that in the best conception of the creatively 
designed curriculum educational anarchy does not reign. 
Rather, the teacher’s creative program development is shaped 
by personal values ami cooperatively derived purposes which 
the faculty as a whole has accepted. 

Since teachers are indisputably different in their values, in 
their competencies, and in their knowledge of children and the 
culture, leaders will need to work with each in ways which 
recognize of individuality'. Tlie general direction of curriculum 
planning receives its impetus from the staff's educational values. 
The individual teacher implements these values intelligently as 
he evolves, in cooperation with leadership, criteria consistent 
wth the values of the staff as a whole. As the Association for 
Childhood Education noted a number of years ago: 

. . . the thinking teacher must free herself from dependence on 
specific methods and devices by relating [her methods] to more 
inclusive principles in terms of which she can create specific 
procedures suited to the conditions that arise in her work. . . . 
Those who are responsible for a child at successive levels and 
the principal and supervisor who coordinate their efforts should 
concur with reference to their basic values and general purposes 
and should cooperate creatively and democratically in a joint 
task which cannot be achie\'ed through didactic direction or 
uncoordinated effort.’ 

If mutual understanding and cooperation are lacking, it 
makes little difference whether the conception of the curricu- 
lum held by the staff is "liberal” or “conservative.” In those 
schools which are the beneficiaries of good leadership, however, 
there is an intelligently conceived and efficiently executed cur- 
riculum which recognizes the individual variations in teachers 
and children. 

Working with Small Croups of Teachers. There are at least 
two situations in which the leader will need to work with seg- 

’The Association for Childhood Education. Cumculum Trends (Washington, 
D. C., TI»e Association, 19-i5), p. 15. (Pamphlet prepared bv Latira Zirbes.) 
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minimized by reference baclc to the parent body as needed for 
further clarification, for frequent reporting of the sub-groups 
progress, or for additional interpretation of the staff’s policy 
which seems related to tlie work of the committee. 

Emergent Learning Experiences: Foundation for the Crea- 
tively Designed Curriculum, ^^^lile it is entirely possible for 
an intelligent, insightful staff to plan the general design of the 
curriculum, the actual learning experiences must emerge from 
the backgrounds of the diildren: their environmental influ- 
ences, their stage of development, their interests, their motiva- 
tion. It is inconceivable that these background elements can 
be fully anticipated or codified by any staff of teachers because 
the elements themselves are in a state of emergent change from 
day to day. Thus, the basic factors influencing the curriculum 
which operates in the lives of boys and girls will be the 
emergent learning experiences which evolve from the attempts 
of children and teacher cooperatively to select functional and 
meaningful content. ‘'Content” in this context is somewhat more 
inclusive tlian the term “subject matter” as the latter term is 
generally used in school circles. “Content” includes subject 
matter, but it also includes experiences which build the desired 
attitudes and the values wliich good schools seek for maturing 
young citizens. 

The fundamental responsibility of educational leadership is 
to work wth teachers so as to help them become sensitive to 
the fact that there arc many approaches to the creative organi- 
zation of learning experiences: 

(1) A study of the children themselves helps to ascertain the 
kinds of learnings which can be profitably planned. 

(2) Tlie environment itself is a source of 'Heads” for creative 
learning. What is occiirring in the vicinity of the school that 
might lend itself to study? Arc new buildings being con- 
structed? Is there interest in a local election? Ha\e Uierc 
been any impressive or unusual weather conditions? ^^^lat 
new pets might sctvc as a center of interest?” 

* For a of mranin^fui pUnnini; with children, cf. Certnide 

Noar I pl-aunt IkwiV. Frecdtim to iJee and t^am ( I’liibdclphia, Frantlin Pul>- 
hiliin:; and Supply Co , 19IH) Oiapten V and Vl deal with srlecting anti plan- 
ning 
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(5) Is there something we can do about it now? 

(6) Will we have time for it? 

(7) Could we draw? 

(8) Could we write and give plays? 

(9) Will we be able to take trips? See movies? Hear radio pro- 
grams? Make things? Make scrapbooks? Invite speakers? 
Inter\’iew people? Have bulletin boards? 

(10) Will there be reading material— book, ne^vspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and can we get more? 

( 11 ) Will there be opportunities to have discussions? 

(12) Will we be able to work in committees? 

( 13 ) Will we be able to make and hear reports? 

(14) Will it cost anything?* 

The effective leader should be able to guide the staff in 
approaching work in the context of teacher-pupil planning and 
evaluation which this simple list suggests.^® 


THE NATURE OF LEARNING 
AND THE curriculum 

During the past *25 or 35 years new vistas, but partially ex- 
plored, have been opened up by developing research and ex- 
perimentation with respect to the learning process. Modem 
texts in educational psycholog)' arc indispensable sources of 
iifformation in tliis area. Together with the ever-expanding 
fields of child and adolescent development such wTitings con- 
stitute one of the main avenues of inquiry which teachers should 
follow.” It seems clear that. If the leader is to contribute sig- 
nificantly to creative curriculum designing and share effec- 
tively in making appropriate value-judgments as In the “good 
ctirriculum, he will need to acquire and constantiv replenish 
knowledge of the learning process and child development 

50-31. 

JO A r«ouTcc for ttelpinz leaclien and leaden to understand tl>c ricfi 

s-arietj' of pljnnin:; siluatknw n Alice Miel and assoaatn. Cormcratice Vt(y 
m/orr» in Uamin^ (New York. Bureau of PubljcaUont, Teacher* CoUef^e. 
Columbia Um\erjity, 1052). 

” A rrprrvntative teat h Chatld E. Skinner (e<l ), Educational Piychfilfffj. 
Tliinl edition (New York, Prenticr-llall. Inc . 1051 ). 
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largest proportion of the human organism. Through active 
learning the child has the greatest chance to strengthen the 
unification of the structure and produce a better integration of 
fimction. This points to the conclusion that the curriculum 
should be planned so as to aid this process. Thus, the passive, 
“question and ansNver” type of learning may be conceived as 
less educative than active “answer finding.” 

Learning is social. Human beings are the product of the 
society in which they share membership; they gain their very 
humanness from association with others. Learning in isolation 
from others reduces the opportunit)' to mature. The “best’ 
curriculum is one in which the individual has rich opportunities 
to learn to achieve his fullest potential in a stimulating social 
setting.*- 

Evcn a partial list of generalizations such as those above 
scrv'cs to underscore the conclusion that the curriculum which 
wll prove most beneficial to learners is one in which many of 
the traditionally accepted techniques of mental training are 
discarded; conceptions based on more recent e.rperimental evi- 
dence point up that children learn in many ways other llian 
through practice or drill. At the same time a creative adminis- 
trative leader should recognize the need to avoid thrusting 
new practices upon a staff so abruptly as to wreck the teacher s 
confidence in his competence. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that understanding of the implications of educational 
psychology for teaching and application of these principles do 
not necessarily need to proceed at the same rate of speed. It is 
probably desirable for knowledge to precede practice bv n 
considerable distance. Teachers require time to develop meth- 
ods and procedures. Even w'hen they have an intellectual grasp 
of the new education, staff members may need a considerable 
period in which to create practical applications. 

Appraising Curriculum Planning YMiich Encourages \\Tiole- 
some Learning. As teachers attempt to put into practice their 

>2 Two CTcellent fourc« for gcncraliiatiOTs about learning are: Earl C. Kellej- 
and Mane 1. Rasej-, Education and the Nature of Man ( New York, Harper and 
Brother*. 19 >2), and James Mursell, Snccc-Mfuf Teaching (New York. 
McCraw-Hill Book Co.. 1918). 
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— ^Tliere is evidence that children arc x'oliinlarily mahing use of 
what they have learned. 

The educational leader has many opportunities to help the 
indhndual teacher see more clearly the direction in which his 
work with children should go. In group curriculum conferences, 
in individual consultations wtli the leaclier, and as he works 
intimately with the teacher in the classroom, these opportuni- 
ties present themselves. 

A Word on Child Development. It is quite apparent to most 
educational workers, particularlv perceptive teachers, that 
child development is closely related to the learning process. It 
is difficult at times for students in the field to distinguish be- 
tween the two. It is ob\ious that the two fields come into 


intimate relationship when the question of “pacing” is con- 
sidered. When shall certain experiences be provided? Study of 
child development sheds light on and gives substance to wu- 
cational psj'chology at this point. For example, Gesell shows 
that a grasp of historical sequence docs not develop until a child 
lias achieved approximately the age of ten.’® Educational psy- 
chology prorides clues concerning the conditions which facili- 
tate learning; child development indicates ichen that learning 
will be most profitable. 


The child development approach” proposes tliat the child 
himself, in his environmental setting, be the source of infonna" 
tion as to what is best for him to experience in school. Thus 
administrative leadership encourages teachers to understand 
such concepts as growth (the processes of physical change), 
the central tendency of growth for which W'illard Olson has 
minted the terra organimiic age,*® and maturity, “a child’s total 
state of readiness for an activity under discussion.”** 

For some time, but especially during the last 10 or 15 years, 
educationally alive schools and their leadership have been 
mfluenced by what a growing body of knowledge pertaining to 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1946), pp, 438 -HQ 
« Willard Olson, Child Dnelopm^t (Boston. D. C. Heath and Co., 1949), 
Ibid., p. 4. 


1 
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<»may wish to develop further competence. To tliis end the 
literature of the elemcntar)' and junior high school curriculum 
for the past two decades has been reviewed in an effort to draw 
together some succinct, general statements regarding the direc- 
tion taken in the several fields: communication skills or lan- 
guage arts, the social studies, elementarj' science, and related 
work in art, music, and physical education.-* 

General Trends. In general, ciirrlculum changes have tended 
to recognize the need for children’s living in the elemcntar)' 
school to become more meaningful throiigh greater unification 
of learning. In other words, there is a strong tendency to recog- 
nize the need for unity and relationship among various sources 
of children’s learning experiences and a trend away from rigid, 
separate subject-line divisions. As has been noted above, the 
impact and implications of the culture, contributions from oilier 
disciplines, keener insights into learning tlieorics, growing 
awareness of the need for children to learn by example and 
practice rather than by precept and exhortation, have left their 
impress on curriculum structure and school living. 

Because of the need for brevity in communicating the nature 
of general curriculum thinking, an effort is made once again to 
compress considerable meaning into a diagram. Figure 13 is 
presented to summarize some of the forces and elements which 
may be considered as influences upon specific curriculum prac- 
tices, Here the effort is made to show visually that the desirable 
school program is being permeated by tlie demands and needs 
for successful firing in American culture (Column I), and by 
the body of professional knowledge suggesting the components 
of the child’s successful progress tow'ard personal adequacy 
(Column II), and that the school’s design for children’s expe- 
riences is an outgrowth of (but integral with) those curricular 

-■* Among the more tlian 50 ■writers whose boo]i.s and articles were scanned 
are: Hollis Caswell, Pickens Hams, Henry Ilarap, William Ragan, Roma Cans. 
Laura Zirbes, Harold Rugg, A. W. Fosliay. L. W. Harding, Paul Hanna. Paul 
Witty, Murray and Dorns Lee. B. O. Smith. J. Harlan Shores. Edward Krug. 
Nelsori Bossing, Harold Alberty, William Feallierstone, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Faunce, Henry Jilorrison, George Counts. Lois C. Mossman, John L. 
Childs, Robert Havighurst, Willard Olson, and Florence Stralemc)'er. 
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experiences of the cliild which xvill help him contribute to the 
culture {Column III). 

The blocUikc. unitarj- structure of the emerging program is 
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are becoming less and less distinct. Eventually, then, all Imes 
may well vanish, leaving the schools with a program in whicli 
professional knowledge and sound values will yield a unifying 
sequence of experiences for children. 

Yet, this unified curriculum wiW not be planless. It will im 
its form and substance through continuing child-tcacher-com 
munitj' planning. Rich, inlcrcsling. and s^thslantial subject mat- 
ter will continue to play a rital role in the curriculum, but not 
necessarily in the form in which it now appears. WTicn, how, 
and under what conditions subject matter will be utilized 
doubtless will be much less arbitrary’ than is usual at present, 
both with respect to scope and sequence. 

So much for a general picture of the movement of curricular 
designs toward increased flexibility and reliance upon staff 
judgment and intelligence. But what of trends in content areas, 
l an guage Arts. The term ‘language arts’* was originally de* 
sased to represent a fusion of the previously isolated subjects 
of reading, xsriting, grammar, spelling, and, sometimes, litera- 
ture.** More recently, it has become apparent that the term 
more properly designates the broad area of communication 
shUs in which literature, too, has a place. The communication 
skills have been further interpreted to include the four-x\'ay 
process of inter-communication: reading and writing, speaking 
and listening, the last named being a recently recognized in- 
gredient in communication. 

Literature as an area of concern in the elementary' school has 
undergone considerable change- Many new and frequently 
delightful titles have been added to the field of children’s books 
xvith an emphasis upon reading for pleasure and recreation 
rather than as a means of improring reading skills. Biblio- 
therapy, the use of literature as a weapon for attacking per- 

*5Se\eral cuirent bools present the ioCTeasin^ recognition accorded ne«er 
language practices: Ruth G. Stridcland, The Lannua^e ArU tn the Elemenlary 
Schod (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 19-51); Mildred A. Dawson, TeaehinZ 
tnngtioge in the Gradet (N'ew York, World Bool Co.. 1951 ). National Coonol 
of Teachers of En^ish, The EngfiA Language ArU (Ne^' York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc.,, 1952). 
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sonahfy problems and flaws, also merits mention as a rather 
recent development. 

Yet to be given the consideration that is iis duo izi the lan- 
guage arts area is the field of general semantics which concerns 
itself witli the influence of language in human affairs.^^ 

Rf’acUng. Two decades and more ago reading was con- 
cerned with recognizing and pronouncing words on" the printed 
page, with phonetic drill, jjcpetition, phrase drills. Currently, 
greater stress is being placed on "reading for a reason,” reading 
for ideas and to locate information. Phonetic emphasis is less 
common, less isolated, and is generally preceded by experiences 
which build readiness for reading. The art of reading is ac- 
cepted as a social tool, a natural accompaniment to activities in 
which children are motivated to participate.** 

As a rule the introduction of formal reading in pre-primers 
during tho first weeks of grade one has been superseded by a 
variety of experiences u'hich stimulate children to talk freely, 
and to participate in making reading experience charts. Many 
children are not e.xpected to read at all until the later months 
of the year, and, in some instances, even later, depending upon 
the individiialit)' of the beginning reader.*® 

Instead of reading being considered a, content area of the 
curriculum, to be taught in isolation from over)' other activity 
in the school, it is now conceived of as a tool for further learn- 
ing, as a means to a more functional end. As such, it can best 
be developed in actual use, in reading to learn rather tlian 
merely learning to read. 

WrUfng. IVriting hng was associated witJ) tjie isolated skill 
of penmanship, in which great stress was placet! on tho lieauty 
of the script. The trend has gradually moved in the direction 
o! conceiving it as a means of lecoiding one’s thoughts on piper 
in which the mechanical aspect of penmanship is important for 


2“ Cf. Bess P. Adams, ythml Books and ChMren (aWav Vorfe. Uenry Ua!( and 

° T CMn’inv Language llofills in llittium Affairs ( !<e^v Voft, 1 Jarpt-r 

nd DroUiw. 19U), pp- U'i-w.i in 1^ prrfaw. 

S'* Cf. Strickland, n;». ea.. CFaptar Mir. 

s'J For elaboration, cf. D.iwson. op. «r.. p. aWf. 
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clarity, but no longer the most important consideration. While 
legibility, uniform spacing, slant, and size of letters represent 
the basic guides for good handNvriting, it is not now 'recom- 
mended that these be achieved at heavy cost to the quality of 
thought the learner attempts to express. Writing is accepted as 
a natural concomitant to reading: one learns to read so that he 
can understand what someone else has written; one learns to 
write so tliat he may express thpughts that others will be 
interested in reading.®® 

Areas which once had reserved for them a specific place in 
the school day have now tended to become more closely iden- 
tified with ^vriting, and vice versa. Spelling, handwriting as 
such, grammar, and punctuation are now seen as integral 
aspects of writing. As one ^vrites he learns better hosv to spell, 
to use proper grammatical form and appropriate punctuation.^' 

Speahing, In the past speaking often was not even recog- 
nized in tlie process of planning or revising the curriculum. 
Children were expected to answer questions asked by the 
teacher and otherwise remain silent until addressed. As the 
needs of modem democratic living were fully understood, it 
was seen that oral communication is one of the more vitally 
needed skills. The n}odem curriculum is concerned with pro- 
viding children with numerous natural opportunities to prac- 
tice this skill in situations which, for instance, involve coopera- 
twe planning or evaluation of proposed or completed activities. 
The present-day teacher is critically a^vare of the fact that 
much of his information and understanding of the children he 
attempts to teach may be gained only through the encourage- 
ment of oral communication among children and between them 
and himself. 


Listening. For years uncounted the school was accepted as 
a istening place. The form and nature of tlie typical school in 

to wSf Alvina T. Burrows, et al. They All Want 

Ind vir M Inc.. 1952). Cf. ^ers I 

modem approach to teaching com* 
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whidl “lessons were heard" by tlie teacher made it so. Rarely 
in the past did teacliers go beyond the assumption that, if chil- 
dren seemed to attend to what was said, they were “listening. 
Recent advances in the field of semantics have revealed the 
error of this assumption. One indisputably "hears with his 
experiences,- if one accepts in the deBnition of "hearing the 
process of interpreting the meaning of what has been said. 
Lrrently, schools are attempting to include in their programs 
some concern for listening in the sense •I'-'-' 8“f ’3™ 
in assisting children to learn how to miders and nhat another 

oTcSren to enact thL'r invoS 

ro;,ren.rrd“t mosTpromising possfbi^ of the com- 
municrtlion skills for enriched ''’"’S* 3 with respect 

Number. The movement of cumcduni 

to developing „„eepts in real life- Computa- 

nlionl arithmetic „„mbers for their own 

tion, as the meehanieal development of mean- 

sake, is being abandoned mfavo^othe^,^^^ 

ing, number relationships, is still held to he 

mrmber system. While program, greater stress 

an indispensable part of h i„ eompiita- 

w. nsrHiae., ^'^"5 

siTh. lOSiWr Spar. >!«?)■ ■'''..“‘Sw^^boot. 

(Diiliuq™. losw. F- “'S uAs "f i'‘’'''''"”,^M™ iiilrBD'l'- 
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Elementary School Science. In spite of the fact that cliilclren 
today face the necessity of living in a world which has in many 
ways been remade by scientific and technological discoveries 
and developments, children’s experiences in elementary schools 
—and even in junior high schools— often have reflected scant 
heed to this area of knowledge. In recognition of this omission 
new programs are being designed in which science as a field 
of inqiiir)' provides opportunities for children to understand 
the physical world— a world which is near to and grippinglv 
interesting to the young child and pre-adolescent alike. Mhile 
elementary school science has been recognized rather widely 
as a field with first-rate potential learning experiences for chil- 
dren, a field which quickens interest and motivates children to 
learn eagerly, a more subtle point is becoming evident. Science 
is peculiarly suited to developing an understanding of and 
ability to use the “method of intelligence” which the scientific 
method of inquiry implies. As Childs has noted: 

\Vlicn we undertake to introduce a child to science, we under- 
take to Introduce him not simply to certain aspects of organized 
science, but, above all, to a controlled method of human 
inquiry.’® 

According to Childs, intelligently designed explorations of 
science help the child to develop resistance to the anti-scien- 
tific pressures which are exerted on all areas of his living: high 
pressure salesmanship, subtle advertising, spurious political 
argument, and autocratic ecclesiastical domination.®” 

Social Studies. There are still a goodly number of programs 
at the elementary and junior high school level which conceive 
of the social studies as consisting of geography, history, civics, 
and fragments of the other social sciences. This subject emphasis 
is discernible regardless of whether the content is taught sepa- 

U^ry Holt anti Co., 1932); C. N. Stokes, Teaching the Meanings of Arithmetic 
(New Ymk. Appleton-Centmy-Crofts, Inc.. 1931); and J. A. Ilickerson, Guiding 
Children’s Arithmetic Experiences (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932). 

3-' Jolm L. Childs, “Tlie Morality of Science and the Values of DemocTacy,” 
Science Education. 33:2ft3, October, 1949. 

S'* A timely treatment of the xole of elementary science Is presented in The 
Department of Elementary School IMndpals' XXXIIth Year&ok, Science for 
Today’s Children (Washington, D C.. The Department. 1953). Especially, cf. 
Chaplfrs 1 and 11. 
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Tately or in a fused program. The main purpose served is that 
of preserving and transmitting the cultural heritage. While 
man)' writers in the field continue to recognize the social studies 
as . . those subjects selected for study from the social sci- 
ences . . . including history, geography, civics, and current 
affairs, the trend is less toward passing along logically organ- 
ized information to children and more toward an attempt to 
dei’elop socially competent cliildren. Social education inv olves 
more tlian information. It includes promoting social sensitivit;', 
increasing social literacy, and changing behavior in ways con- 
sistent with school-community values. The test of the success 
of the newer emphases in social studies teaching is found both 
in what chUdren know and understand about their culture, 
and in the socially desirable changes \vrouglit in their beha\ ior 
as a result of a high quality of school living.*' 

Creative E.xprcssion in Art and Music. Still frequently found 
in practice is the approach to art as a formalized activity repre- 
sented by such products as identically colored pumpkins at 
Halloween, cut-paper Santas in December, or folded construc- 
tion paper baskets to hold candy eggs at Easter-Hme, Despite 
tlie persistence with which patterned art work has lingered in 
the classroom, there Is an over\vhelming mox’ement from art- 
Uirough-imitation to art-through-self-e.\pression; from formal 
art skills to stimulating a sense and awareness of beauty that 
fosters feeling and expression. It is considered less important 
for children to be able to reproduce reality with photographic 
precision than to create through individual arpression ones 
concept and impression of that reality. Also, what art does for 
the individital child in the w'ay of personal, artistic, and psy- 
chological satisfaction is becoming widely accepted.* 

In music there is a trend, analogous to that in art, away from 


« Maurice P. Moffatt and Itaxcf W. H^eU. /n- 

sfrocriuii tWwYork Lonemans.CrpcnantlOt>. liwSLp. lo. 

to Ihe 6.M of < 1.0 < 5”^' 

M,)o7c1SjJ, to o D»»»rocy b, Joto U. Cl. Cl,.p.„ I.AIl- 

Brt' ItotUSfrariltoe on, I m.orfil, (Chkago. Un(>Traly of CUaSO Pw., 
1047), 2 voiiimes. 
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mere mastery of techniques and the memorization of keys and 
signatures to an appreciation of and interest in good music, 
including ability to reproduce for one’s omi enjo^Tnent. Music 
is viewed less as an accomplishment for display and more as a 
channel for creative expression- It is conceived less as a 
series of exercises to be performed and more as a pleasant 
experience involving experimentation witli sounds and musical 
instruments.^® 

Both art and music, witliout losing their identity as sig- 
nificant fields of endeavor, also are beginning more widely to 
make contributions to such fields as social studies, elemen- 
tary science, or creative dramatics. Tlie contributions of music 
and art have ser\’ed to make learning in other fields more 
meaningful. 

Physical Education. Physical education has already gone 
through two distinct phases and seems to be emerging into a 
third and most promising development. Earlier, stress was 
placed on calisthenics and body-building activities. Later on, 
preparation for competitive sports was common, especially at 
tlie junior high school level and above. Last to be introduced 
was the emphasis on mental and physical health as one and 
inseparable, to be sought through dance forms, recreational 
sports, free play, and simple, less competitive team and group 
activities. The importance of social development as an integral 
part of physical development is now well established, as are 
the need to develop skills in teamwork and the need for all 
children to find satisfaction and recreation through physical 
education. As man is freed by industrialization to enjoy greater 
leisure in relation to his working time, physical education pro- 
grams have begun to recognize the desirability of providing 
him with skills and abilities to participate profitably and as a 
well-developed human being in a great variety of recreational 
activities. 

<0 Cf. Satis N. Coleman, Creatlce Afusic for Children ( New York, G. P. 
Putnams Sons, J936) sad James L. ilutsell, Edacadon for Stusical Gratrih 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1948). 
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su.M5f.Any 

Everj’onc in a position of leadership resjxjnsibilily faces llie 
question of how best to implement curriculum tbco"r>- Uiroiiqb 
cooperative staff planning of good classroom progrjijis. TJie 
creative leader works on scscral fronts to Jiclp tcaclicrs lend 
meaning in school and classroom to ciirriculmn thcorj'. Tliese 
include work with individual teachers, \vill» small groups, and 
with the staff as a whole. Chapter Nine concerned itself with the 
leader’s role in cacli of tlicse situations. Particular attention was 
given to his efforts to stimulate and appraise flexible and 
emergent leaching marked by pupil-tcachcr planning ratlwr 
than pre-planned subject matter. 

Tlie last section of the chapter endeavored to diagram how 
the cultiire, llie child, and Oic curriculmn arc related in the 
omerging school program, and suggest^, in several subject 
matter areas, trends with which le.idershlp shotdd !>«• familiar. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 
TO SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 




T 

X HE quality of leadership may be judged by the extent of 
llie educationally desirable changes which it has been able to 
bring about over a period of years in cooperation witJi parents, 
teachers, and children. Cliange for its own sake is, of course, 
not necessarily a virtue. And tliere is always tlie danger tlint 
leadership will push too many changes too fast. Indeed, “there 
are virtues which become crimes by exaggeration,” as Diunas 
long ago pointed out.^ In American education during the 
past century, however, there is little to indicate tliat changes 
in practice have ovo'-reached themselves— that education.il 
change has become a crime by exaggeration. 

In tlie present and in several subsequent chapters examina- 
tion is made of potential improvements which are long o\ er-due 
in some elementary and jtmior Jiigli schools with regard to 
school organization: grouping children, improving classroom 
structure, reporting pupil progress, promotion policies, and the 
use of resources, services, and materials of instnictfoiu 

THE CHANGING PURPOSES OF GROUPING PLANS 
Since the inception of schools as a means of providing the 

i In r/ie Count of Monte Crhto, Owpler SO (many ctJiUons). 
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young with systematic instruction, some form of grouping the 
learners has been used. Even in the Hme-honored one-room 
school the teacher invariably used some means of separating 
the advanced learners from the more immature. During nearly 
one hundred years of mild experimentation several different 

forms of grouping have been devised. 

Tlie Pre-Grouping Era. In tlie earliest form of school organi- 
zation, the one-room school, it was not onl^ natural but neces- 
sary to depend considerably on individualized instruction. The 
range of ability among children of widely vary’ing ages and 
maturity made any kind of grouping, in the modem sense o 
the term," difficult if not impossible. Also, classes were some- 
times small enough to make any further sub-grouping needless. 
In the declining years of the nineteenth century, however, 
grouping of children became an apparent necessity. Growng 
enrollments made classes too large for teachers to continue the 
semi-tutorial program of the one-room school with mixed age 
groups. It probably seemed natural to make the split one that 
separated the younger and older children. ^Vhen the two-room 
school required further sub-grouping, again the division was 
doubtless impelled by considerations of age and maturity— the 
breakdown of groups into chronological ages and physical sizes 
that appeared comparable. Thus was bom the graded school, 
a convenient apportioning of enrollment in terms of chrono- 
logical age. It was a short step from these early beginnings to 
the present common organization of children clustered in 
grades according to their ages. 

Grade Grouping. Grouping by grade levels was introduced 
with the logical purpose of keeping children wath the chrono- 
logical age mates wth whom they entered the school. If it could 
have been developed successfully it is likely that schools w’oiJd 
not now face so many perplexing problems of organization. 
But, inextricably correlated with age is the matter of achieve- 
ment. ^Vhile it is not true that there is a markedly high correla- 
tion between age and achievement, it was always sufficiently 

- ‘'Grouping" in one-room schools and, even earlier, m Dame Schools of the 
colonial era existed in one sense. Very small groups sometimes read together or 
chanted memorized lessons while othm worked at slates 
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high to convince early schoolmen that there should be pro- 
nounced differentiation in subject matter among the vanous 
age levels. Especially in the light of tlie limited nineteenth 
century knowledge of the natiue and process of learmng, the 
concluku appeared eminently defensible, ■ans, sequential 
organization of subject matter by grade levels n-as adopted 
with the simplest material assigned to ‘^ earliest “ge kvek- 
Complexity of content increased as the child advanced through 

'"The factor of individual differences among children tamecli- 
ately began to make itself felt hi the graded school. The in 
evi able Lnlt was a measure of acceleration { skipping of 
' for the academically gifted " 

fthesU learners. Dinmg Ac pen^d^^ 

;‘Tavo” d one ^o^ more grades'’ by the time they had 

readied grade S. • , , j j America 
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siderations, the J j gaffe, founder of the hay 
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. the grouping of ^“^^^Also. Andrew Bell 

published m the earl) eig , binder monitors in the 

and Joseph Lancaster 8'°“P ^ schools of tlie early nine- 
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individual children so tliat expectations of each would be com- 
mensurate with his ability, efforts were made to reduce the 
spread of ability and to group together children of like abilities. 
This attempt was first identified by the term “homogeneous 
grouping,” on the false assumption that it is possible to bring 
together children of approximately comparable intellectual 
ability. 

A number of elaborate plans were devised and several tj’pes 
of school organization stemmed from this assumption. Scores 
on standardized achievement and intelligence tests were most 
frequently used as a means of distinguishing among the abili- 
ties of children, with the standard s«)re of the whole test gen- 
erally being used as a basis for ascertaining the grade placement 
of the child. It was not until the early 1930*s tliat the basic error 
in the assumption of homogeneity was made clear by several 
doctoral studies aimed at discovering the truth or falsity of this 
approach to grouping.* By the end of tiie 1930’s the evidence 
clearly pointed to the impossibility of grouping children fairly 
and accurately according to generalized abilities. By then, 
unfortunately, the structure of school organization in many dis- 
tricts had hardened into acceptance of abilit)' grouping and a 
consequent reluctance to change. 

Social Maturity Grouping. Within the last decade or two a 
promising conception of grouping has arisen in tlie literature, 
and here and there in practice, which has as its purpose the 
creation of a “well-balanced” group which can work effectively 
under the guidance of the teacher. Through the use of socio- 
metric scores, intelligence tests, achievement levels, measure- 
ment of physical maturity, and teachers’ pooled judgment, chil- 
dren have been selected to work together in groups which are 
more nearly comparable with respect to total social and physical 
development. Tins “social maturi^'" approach is less an effort 
to bring together children of like academic ability than it is an 
attempt to provide children with opportunities to learn in a 

* Cf. particularly, Margin Y. Burr, A Study of Homogeneous Grouping in 
Terms of Indicidual Variaiions and the Teaching Problem (New York, Bureau 
of Publicatiom. Teachers College. Columbia University, 1931). and Pari West. 
A Study of AhlUuj Crmtping in the Elementary School (New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Qjllpge. Columbia Unisersitv. 193.3). 
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teacher to deal with the wide range of individual differences by 
limiting the age spread of the one-room school. 

When it was apparent that great individual differences per- 
sisted even within a group of children of about die same ^e, 
teachei^ began to experiment wnth “homogeneous groups. This 
ability grouping failed to provide a panacea because there was 
no general or single criterion, such as achievement test scores, 
that would fit all children and because ability grouping (by 
stigmatizing slow maturing children) ignored certain human 
values. Social maturity grouping, with its stress on well-bal- 
anced” combinations of children in each classroom, seeks to 
recognize individuality by enrichinent of study programs for 
the gifted child rather than by segregation or acceleration. 
Special emphasis is placed on teacher-pupil planning of group 
learning experiences that also are suited to the non-academic 
child. Special interest-activity grouping is merely a mechanical 
means to avoid the disruption of the schedule through co- 
ordinating the academic classes xvith enrichment offerings as 
in music, art, hobby groups, and so forth. 

Because of the haphazard fashion in which grouping prac- 
tices are carried out in some schools, it is particularly important 
that administrative leaders recognize that considerable fore- 
thought should be given to the selection of suitable policies. 
Since the various grouping plans had different purposes, the 
staff might well begin any study of local policies by examining 
what purposes the faculty is seeking to achieve. Objectives of 
the school rather than the mechanics of organization seem the 
best starting place. The function of leadership here is to help 
teachers clarify their values, to study the various proposals for 
organization, and to select that form which is most consistent 
with their basic purposes. 


THE STATUS OF GROUPING 
IN SCHOOLS TODAY 

Examination of the literature of the recent past reveals tliat 
little of a definitive nature has been added to ^VTitings which 
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deal with grouping practices." Jones” reported at some length 
a project in whicli 44S hcterrrgcneously grouped pupds and 34 
classroom teachers in hichmond, Virginia, worked together for 
a year to improve aecomphshment through individualized in- 
struction. However, the emphasis was less upon pouping per sr 
and more upon grouping in relation to guiding indindnal 
progress. Writings by Lasvson' and Res* eoneemed with the 
grofping of underprivileged and gifted children. rospeehvel> 
flsoLvtal some current views. Lawsons “ 

interest because the six ability paths she described at the Ju a 
mrfHowe Junior High School in New York Cty apparently 

'"Il^Wh nttsi^n'ed m emphasize grouping in relation to 

the eSscLo, population, rettyV^^^^^^^^^^ 

interclass grouping contains a j ^ „[ 

literature to which ‘''= hotter 

practical information of he p noted bv Tettv. “Pro- 

Lys of Rouping in '"oeTml^to'elaVify the 

fessional literature, she ekissroom teachers. . . . “ 

problem tlian to jn the absence of more 

Current Practices in Selected Scl^- 1"^ “ „„ 

detailed studies of current I selected national 

I'^lfof'y —n -U with programs of recognized 

IwmvcUon Wllliio Ihr nt irpww o! n-wnt .lac » .w m U c p 

InAdr;*" 

More »" Si” ■'t'll.p- lUlla. 

caicd CLN i. . tic-c— • 

3. CP aoisc n. 

,,„«iw.- ric .xW. sc-wfv « Tcra. 
wllarolJc. Slone. C™.p.»5 ‘ 

M.,).1952. 
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Originallv made as a preliminat)’ to Miiting the present 
chapter, the sun cy revealed that the schools of such comrnuni- 
ties as Glencoe and Winnetka, Illinois, La Due and Webster 
Groves, Missouri, Shaker Heights and Lakewood, Ohio, Bronx- 
villc and Scarsdale, New York, tend to favor a composite ap- 
proach to grouping. As indicated in Figure 14, ability was used 



Fjc. H. Cftnjping plan5 used i« 35 sulimban school s)’steins (1952)i 


as a basis for grouping in 11 per cent of the schools, the social 
maturity approach in 18 per cent, and simple chronological 
grouping in 32 per cent.” 

At first glance it may seem that even among distinguished 
school districts there is a strong tendency' to use a rather 
uiiiniaginative chronological approach. However, a second look 
seems to indicate tlial over half of the systems are attempting i» 
full (18 per cent) or in part (39 per cent) to group children 
>sith regard for ssholcsome social relationships, 

Tiiis is encouraging. As Olio has noted, no grouping plan 
. . has Ikcto devised that will reduce appreciai»lv the range 
of ability in a class or relics'e the teacher of the need of making 
eitensise instructional pros-isions to nurt indis idual differences. 
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Hence grouping miglit as well be done in ways consistent with 
the knot™ facts about child giowtii and dcselopment. " With 
case of administration as a goal, as well as for tlie basic purposes 
of education, the advantage lies with social maturity grouping. 


CBOUPING AND MATURITY 

Intelligent Use of the Social Maturity Approach. Arty leader 

“o undertakes, in cooperation with f-f ■ 

nuroorted merits of ahilitv and chronological grouping is likely 

instniclional problems as it possibility is the 

ruled out as bases lor S"J"P Sj ™„pin|, A study of the 
use of some type of ',",1 points to the Impor- 

naturo of child growth and Ihe^development of the 

tance and Innucnce of pec ff f ppping. 

child, and strengthens the case tor 
Among its advantages arc tlie follmvmg 

( 1 ) Social maturity but makes succcss- 

M'fcachiog'a dircrf oT duld adiustnico. 

. .bey 

( 3 ) It tends to of diildrcn between rooms 

So a“ gS anSrbIs-eeu guide leveh as they p-ogwss 

rTSS"eo%nrfoSio^ the ^^1^01- 

sSh£of clM them io groups 

H Henry J. 0“”' P 162. WV"*- 
1 s For a lilt of eliiifl slu Jy « 
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(G) U creates a situation in which llie variations of iiulivuhisl 
diffcrcnco may be employed to improve and nccclerale 
leaming by tlio group as a whole. 

(7) It more nearly represents tlic social situation in nciglibor* 
hoods and community in which individuals must lise am 
to which adjustments must he made. 

Tlie selection of social inaUirily as an cthicationally defensible 
basis for grouping children rests on ibe assumption that one of 
the important purposes of the school is to provide learners with 
the skills and knowledges ncccssar)* for effective living as an 
adult. Since the adult world calls upon one to Icam to interact 
functionally in a social climate characterized by individual dif- 
ferences, what is more logical than to challenge the school to 
contribute to the child’s ability to work in this sort of climate 
at his present level? Also, as McSwain’“ has indicated, a goal of 
grouping is the modification of the learning environment in 
ways that foster continuous individual development. Tlic seven 
values of social maturity grouping listed above arc consistent 
with this aim. 


GROUPING IN RELATION TO 
• SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Grouping as an Integral Part of School Organization. It should 
he kept in mind that grouping within the classroom, or within 
the school as a whole, is only one aspect of school organization. 
Promotion policies, curriculum organization and development, 
reporting, and other aspects of the program arc intimately in- 
volved in the decisions that may l>c made in respect to grouping- 
individual teachers need to be concerned with grouping in the 
school as a whole as well as in relation to their owm classroom 
practices. This broader view of school organization is necessary 
lest the total become spotty and disjointed. Creative adminis- 

E. T. MeSwain, "Intermediale Grade Grouping,” in Port/o?io for Infer* 
mediate Teachers (Washington, D. G, The Association for Childhood Education, 
1946). Unpaged. 

The same point may be made with regard to grouping by Petty, op. cit., 
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tratioii involves leadership which strives to see that plans made 
for individual grades are both consonant with the best thinking 
of which the staff is capable, and articulated wth the larger 
framework of organization. It is necessary that administrators 
avoid the inconsistency of accepting grouping plans based on 
subject matter achievement, and concurrently strive for social 
growth and personality development in which subject matter 
is only one of many interrelated influences. It is all too easy to 
fall into the habit of such inconsistency when the leader has 
few contacts with children and is given to verbalizing about 
mutually exclusive values. 

Grouping for Inslruclion Within l].c Chsrroom Two fo™. 
of school organizolion ore in constant competition for - 

tion of school pcople-thc unit classroom and 

may DC one way y ..^olved If greater attention can be 

girx^Ls:^ 

c":m7r“ptio^;rord:;rLiiircdorgan^^ 

respect to content mastery^ departmentalized 

Especially in Uio P'"" ^ 

presentation of subject ma T .j. children 

special attention be given to group & ^ sometimes in 

have been separated 'Xt - 

arithmetic on the basis of ability T «re ^ 

support the idea that a P^^Xjr own groups on the 

Ihroilgh ^de 6 Sae tls d'ijy»»yj', 
ment of the case for the 


the tlichotomy fa ’canicolam, 'y- 

the subject and are essentially d'OT 


Uie experience curriculum are anaioi. 
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other children.’” Some selection on the basis of abilit}- is, of 
course, inevitable, since slow learning or immature chUdren are 
not likely to choose vohmlarily to work with others who are 
more advanced. . 

At all grade levels good intraclass grouping can and prob- 
ably should revolve around and stem from teacher-pupil plan- 
ning which results in temporary, flexible “work teams or com- 
mittees. Membership in such groups flows and ebbs as children 
develop purposes and work to find solutions. The selected com- 
mittee organization probably best exemplifies this t\’pe o 


grouping, . 

It is apparent that too little study has been given to the in- 
ternal organization of the classroom for effective learning. 
Many educators have accepted uncritically the conclusion that 
the present rather vague policies are the best that can be dt^ 
vised, and children are expected to learn in a rigid framework 
of adult-logical organization which often slights or restricts their 
real abilities. The leader who desires to improve environments 
for learning might well encourage the members of his staff to 
engage in some courageous and pioneer experimentation in tlie 
hope of finding something better than the internal structuring 
of groups now generally accepted. 

Pett)'^’ has made a significant contribution in her anal)’tical 
study of effective approaches to intra-class grouping. The 
teacher, she notes, has three roles, (1) as instructor, (2) as 
democratic strategist, and (3) as therapist;®' roles which sug- 
gest some of the values to be sought through educationall) 
desirable divisions of youngsters In Uie classroom. Services the 
teacher performs in filling these roles include: 

— Helping small groups of boys and girls satisfy special 
needs . . - 


— Stimulating “situational thinking” . . . 

**Fot a dMciission piTtinent lo the sociometric approach to groupms, 
Claries E. Moore, "Oiiltlren Teach Each Otljer," tn Fotferin" Mental flealth n 
Our Sc/iooli, IOjO Yearbook of tin? AssociaUon for Supersision and CurriCTilunr 
IV^eloptnent ( Wadiinston, D. C., Tlie AsyxuUoii. 1950), Chapter HI. 

^ Op. cit., Claptcr 111. 

=> p. 19. 
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—Assisting small groups to see themselves in relation to other 
classroonr groups . . . 

— Accepting each child where and as he is . . . 

— Knowing each child as an individual . . 

—Helping children build internal unity . . . 

—Aiding individuals and groups to use pertmrat resources . . . 
— Developing genuinely educational resources -- 

Elements involved in successful group work of the sort 
touetd upon above have been disused in v-os 
notably by Tbelen who mentions several tnipo^ant .ptabhes 
which influence the productivity of a 8 ™'P 
having a goal. 

liftata, continuing evaluation “es 

circumstances dictate, and ™nt,nmt) ot art.cn g 

beyond one narrow problem. teacher for genuinely 

subtlety of insight S" ,be Lsroom 

elFective, sensitively develope ^ P g points made 

is considerable. Tills ^ need for educational 

above. These points also ‘ . j,jnen in order to improve 
leaders to help teachers s t „.„nping ore inseparable, 

grouping. Child study . . sei,ool. Attention now 

Loifping for Insbuction Grouping prac- 

• focuses on grouping in be ^ ,i„es are con- 

tices which cut across ‘i'f .g, Wlow. 
sidered under the three " 3 „,, It is highly likely 

The mgraded ? improving the structure 

that leaders can work ^ ^ introducing the ungraded 
of children’s early years ■" kindergarten. Ciis- 

approach in the four- a - fortnnate enough to haic 

tomarily, where schools '•jJ“"(5.,ear.oU) kindergartens 
both junior (4-ycar-old) and Antilles. In 

these have been rtgamred ir ^ ,1,^, „,o develop- 

jiistificalion of such separ TI.toi.gl. Croop 

=-■ A,l..p.ed.li»«' J»™' -I 
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mental stage in wliich tlie four-ycar-old exists is quite different 
from that found in five-year-olds. This assertion, however, 
ignores the fact that children during this two-year span over- 
lap considerably in developmental maturity. Arbitrary separa- 
tion of tlie fours and fives also ignores the fact tbat, in natural 
family or neighborhood groupings, younger children loam 
readily and entluisiastically from older ones. 

It seems sensible to propose that the elimination of the lines 
of separation bet\vcen the junior-senior kindergarten won 
enhance the potential contribution of the two-year period. 
Where real differences in maturation are found to exist these 
could be treated through individual guidance. 

The concept of the ungraded kindergarten embraces the 
notion that the half-days-* spent therein by any single child 
would depend primarily on his growlli patterns and needs. 
Some advanced children might spend only one year in the com* 
bined kindergarten, most children would spend two years, and 
the most slowly maturing might conceivably profit from a 
three-year stay. 

Teachers in the ungraded kindergarten, as envisioned here, 
would have predominantly mixed age groups of four- and five- 
year-olds (although it is possible tbat a substantial number of 
four-year-olds would have their school experiences scheduled 
in the morning only, so that their need for afternoon naps would 
not be slighted). Each boy and girl would be continually 
studied with the most effective child-study instruments avail- 
able (for example, reading readiness tests, intelligence tests, 
sociometric devices), and also observ’ed carefully by the teach- 
ers so that professionally mature decisions concerning what 
constitutes the best rate of progress for each child may be de- 
termined. His advancement from the ungraded kindergarten to 
the next imit of organization should probably be decided by 
tlie teacher in close consultation with parents, other teachers, 
the principal, and school psychologist. 

Schools with but one year of kindergarten (five-year-olds) 

21 It is assumed that half-day kindergartens will be the rule for some time 
because of heavy enrollments and the pressures of crowded schools. 
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midit borrow those aspects of the ungraded concept which 
apply. For instance, it might be agreed that, while the average 
child would spend a full vear in the kindergarten, more slowly 
maturing children might profit from an adrhtional year, depend- 
ing upon the judgment of the teacher in consultation with other 

faculty members and parents. _ 

It should be noted in passing that the extension of pub e 
education downward to inclnde four-year-olds u ^ 

U. .... fc-i” 

of scliool be>oncl tiie „oiiped together witli 

children of six. seven, “"‘* 8 ^ classroom being 

about a third of the pupils , primary unit at the 

of each age. The child "0™“^;;”/four >lr stay, the 
age of six and leaves after a . progress toward 

length of time being determine flexible organization for 

soX\ and inleUectual maturity. g 

learning involves the follownig fea.n«^ 

(1) Instead of having, say. prUnaiy units. 

and 3, tliere are u'l.it is^ada on the basis 

St pood" -e t^eassi^ed to one of .he other 

units. , „nccted to provide considerable 

(3) The educational , .„|,«,chers select the pnpd P“- 

long-range advice te, sin® these laitia 

sonnet for each of the sw P” P do with 

*oi®s of unit in the in.=nned.atc and 

subsequent grouping 

junior high school years. 
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{4i Tlie composition of each primary unit changes each year, 
when eight-year-olds generally advance to the intermediate 
unit, and six-year-olds arc admitted from the kinderprten. 
Thus, one-third of the membership in the group is n^v 
each year, yet a constant nucleus is present to give the 
group solidarity and continuity. 

(5) In a moderately large sehool <c.g., 500 pupils) ungraded 


MU> Smith's 
group oF teosl 
moluro children 


Miss Jono's 
group o( mora 
mature chfldreft 


Miss Brown's 
group of moil 

mature children 


-Includes children who moy spend four 
yeors in the ungraded primary 


lEVEl OF 
"AVERAGE" . 
SIX-YEAR-OIO 
MATURITY 




includes children who may spend but 
two yean in the ungraded primory — 


Fic. 15. Spread of maturity among children in the first year of an 
ungraded primary school with three six-year-old groups enrolled. 


primary children at the six-year-old level might be grouped 
as follows among what would be three first grade teachers 
in a more conventionally organized school: 

Miss Smith is deemed to be especially able as a guide for 
slow maturing children, whether socially, academically, or 
physically. She has the %th of all the six-year-olds who are 
least mature, but the upper two-thirds of her group is ap- 
proximately as mature as the lower two-thirds of Miss 
Jones’ class. Further, the upper one-third of Miss Smiths 
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group is approximately as mature as the lower one-third of 
Miss Brown’s “most mature" group. 

( G) W’ork can be planiiod creatively by each teacher during the 
two to three vears she is normally with tlie group, with 
c-areful reg.ire! to the nature of tlie group during any one 
given year. 

The above plan may be modified in such manner that it could 
fit even the conventionally graded school, with tlie major ex- 
ception of the spread in chronological ages which die p an 
involves. Instead of assigning individual children 
or bv chance selection, to any first grade teacher he kinder- 
garten teachers might, in consultation with ll.e whole group of 
first grade teachers, attempt to construct ^ 
which social maturity, physic,.! 
social groupings of chUdren are given 
flexibili’ty o? L ungraded b 

some of the more important features el group g y 

the follov-'ing: . 

(1) Tlie teaclier has a 

,tudy, understand, and help^g'™ ,h 

(3) Xr?r;olonged oppornmitX for a given teacher to 
■develop rapport with pam ■ 5 ,a„dard achievement 

(4) Pressufe to bring^ofiJ^^^^^P'^/aarly years. 

noms is likely of consentional grade 

(5) Thespreadofmatuny h • extremes rednccd. 

organization can be «>”‘™ eomplete the three- 

(6) Those children who need f^^^^^^j^^^g„„5pieu„osIy 
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toanoUierasthe gr ^ed primary groups 

Some practical disadvantages of ungr 
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ako confront administrator and faculty and must bo 
in individual situations. Cliildrcn need to be protected f 
prolonged contact with an inept teacher, rapid stall or pupu 
tum-over create problems, and the creative ingenuity of some 
teachers wears thin in continuous interaction with tlie san 
children. The ungraded idea is, therefore, proposed less as an 
absolute answer or cure-all for grouping ills than or i s \ a i 
in stimulating imaginative thinking by Icatlersbip. 

The tmgraded intcrmedialc school. In nearly every m^ 
porlant aspect, wholesome organization of the chilcl s ^^*^**^0 
during his ninth, tenth, and eleventh years follows in principle 
that of the primary unit, with one notable exception. ^ 
that the controversy of departinenlaUzalion is most likely 0 
be joincdl Many teachers arc not sufficiently versatile to pro- 
vide enriching experiences in special areas as children become 
increasingly mature and can profit from contact with teachers 
highly prepared in special subjects. Perceptive teachers wi 
see that the problem cannot be settled on an cithcr-or basis. 
The solution lies in a careful and intelligent use of 
unit classroom concept and the departmental, or specializec 
instruction, approach, with part of the day devoted to unifiec 
learning experiences with a single instmetor and with specia 
personnel, as in art or music, involved in other aspects of the 
program. Since this book is directed to the role of leadership i” 
achieving better programs for boys and girls, and since space 
limitations prevent presentations of elaborate program discus- 
sions, the reader is referred to such writers as Faunce and 
Bossing,^® Featberstone,^" Noar,"^ and Stemig®* for a discussion 
of tlie core curriculum and its organization. The concept of the 
problem-centered core (particularly in grade 7 and above) is 

25 R. C. Faunce and N. L. Bossing, Deoctoping the Care Currictdiim ( New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), cf. Cliapters 4, 6, 0, and 11. . _ 

20 William Featherstone, A Fundamental Curriculum for Youth (New Yor '. 
American Book Co., 1950), cf. Chapters 6-10. _ , 

Gertrude Noar, Freedom to Lice and Learn (Philadelphia, Franklin In * 
hshing Co., 1948). Cf. Chapters 3-7. 

20 John Sternig, “Curriculum Concepts in a Community School: 

Illinois," in Hollis L. Caswell (ed.). Curriculum Improvement In Public Schoo 
Systems (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1950). 
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one of ihe most promising ideas in the last tAventy-five } cars to 
come out of tlie thinking of cducatorb concerned with the 
upper cradcs. At the same time, it mmt be recognized that it 
is not a “new idea" to introduce tlie core” into the middle 
grades, 4 through C. It U merely an attempt to capture some of 
the values of the unit classroom in the departmental framework 
which frequently is deemed necessary to provide inched 
and varied resources for older children in |unior-senior high 
schools.*" 


A OF VALUES TO BE SOUGHT 

A GOOD GROUPING- 

Educational leaders wilt do well to 
of direction wath regard to S'™?’"* 

wholesome child development as su^« educationally 

As a summary of \'alues to be g , ^ points 

defensible grouping, the ** P P ^ Cornell** in con- 

were suggested fXSl.rmeasurements' 

junction with his efforts to d P 

of schools. nrortde for individual differences 

able ind Ihe structure ffertblc. 

Sacund, the .be children and re- 
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riculum (ro-ised of tlw by ibe work of 

bis identiEtation of s.a 'JJT’ fo0o« ^^^.VetmirSneul of ind/- 
51 The summ.-uy Vep^od in An 50:72. 

Francis C. ComeU. ^ ot • Unbwnty ot iwoc 

cldualU.es of Schools «ruf Clossro 

June. 1953. , cn .. directly concerned with 

32 Cf . pp. S4ff.. and 4 . - W. ^ ^-as in a number 

instances can be aa.ipteo 
points presented. 
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duces the tendencj’ to develop social cliques or 'P''."!" 

In other tvords, the structure should work for social colics . 

Tfiirtl, grouping should permit a substantial amimiit of 
and direction by the pupils in cooperation wiUi the . • 

This assumes that the nature of the curriculum is no 
rosvly conceived that the subjecL matter and ci^enences in 
which the members engage are automatically prcdctcrmin t . 
Fonrt/i. grouping should serve to encourage the use of sii^ 
subject matter as will best serve the indiiadual 'oarner s progr 
toward maturity. Tliis suggests the importance of lle,sible an 
tentative grade placement of subject matter. 

Fi/t/i, grouping should encourage multiple, varied approaches 
to learning which recognize that children learn in manv tUi- 
ferent ways; some by logical organization, some by more direc 
experiences, others by attacks upon abstract or theore ica 
problems. 

Sixth, grouping should make it possible for teachers to stud) 
their children in varied social situations which will discourage 
them from over-generalizing about “children in general. 
Seventh, grouping should provide tead^ers with a ps)xhol(^ 
cally comfortable “working climate" free from unreasona e 
strain, haste, and pressure to achieve arbitrarily establis 
standards or goals. 

Eighth, grouping should create a wholesome climate sociall). 
emotionally, and academically for children, free from unreason 
able demands for performance not yet justified by their matunri 
le%’el. 


APPLYING SOUNTJ DEVELOP.MENTAL PRINCIPLES TO 
SELECTED PRACTICES IN SCHOOL ORGANTZATION 

Because of this book’s concern with the role of the educa- 
tional leader rather than the mechanics of school organization 
per se, a review of specific plans and schemes of school organi- 
zation has been deliberately omitted. Detailed treatments are 
available in numerous other sources, such as Otto,®* Elsbree 

Heniv’ J. Otto, "Historical SVetdies of Admnustratis e Innosabon*. 

(ionol AdminisiTatioTt and Superettion, 20.161-172, March, 1934- 
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junior or senior kindergarten, as proposed earlier in the chapter, 
makes dogmatic entrance policies unnecessary. 

Anotlier matter marked by conHicting opinion is that of the 
length of the school day. If one obscr\'cs the effects of the sit- 
and-listen type of program on young children, he is likely to 
conclude that it is far too long, regardless of its actual length. 
To ask children-dynamic systems of energy-to dam up their 
movements for an unbroken hour or more at a time does vio- 
lence to their need for activity. (Parenthetically, it may be 
added that schools which conceive of teaching and learning as 
persual-of-books are also denying children the opportunity for 
personal development through first-hand, active c.xperience 
which is available in any school environment.) On the other 
hand, the great amount of knowledge available to modem man, 
and his increasing need to use it, urges the need to Icam as 
much as possible in the time available. Ergo, one is inclined to 
argue that the school day is not nearly long enough. Perhaps 
the answer as to what constitutes the “best” lengtli for the 
school day is dependent upon the nature of that school da^ 
To be good environments for children during a lengtliened 
day, school programs must be more interesting and active than 
many are now. Tliey must have a pace that is alternately stimu- 
lating and relaxing, intellectually challenging and recreational, 
and mvist show a responsibility for guided personal develop- 
ment not yet attained save in a small minority of school districts. 

In preparation for this volume the authors undertook a study 
of the length of school days in a number of selected school 
systems. The table on page 313 indicates that, while there is a 
certain amount of uniformity in policies, there is also so much 
variation as to urge a re-examination of present practice.’’’* 
Reorganization of Class Periods. When one considers the 
number of separate class periods devoted to various phases of 
the curriculum, one is struck with the great variety and number 
of activities in which children are expected to engage during 
the day. Instructional programs occasionally have been chopped 

38 Harold C. Shane, “Curriculum Practices in Educationally Interesting Ele- 
mentary Schools,” The Nations ScltodU, 50:41-42, August, 1952. 
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Up to a point at wiiicli one despairs of the child ever making 
any sense of the fragments: reading divorced from subject 
matter content, geography and histor)' taught separately with 
little if any relationship, penmanship taught as an exercise 
rather than a vehicle for expressing ideas, grammar presented 
as a set of restrictions to he obserx'cd to a point at which it 
hampers the communication it is meant to clarify. A pro- 
nounced need in many clementar)’ and junior high schools is 
the reduction of isolated exposures to „on-functional knowledge 
and the unification of the day in terms of ineaningful expen- 
cnccs. This would serx e to end the contrm ersy as <0 '“"S 

a dav children can "take." If school experience is good, if the 
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The Advisory Program for Young Adolescents. If depart 
mental organization of the junior high school precludes a unit 
classroom under the direction of a single teacher, it is possible 
to introduce some aspects of the ungraded classroom using 
the “home-room” or “advisory program” designed for this pur- 
pose. A large number of junior high schools use some form o 
home-room organization in which students meet with ^ 
visor, usually prior to attending various separate classes sched- 
uled for the day. Customarily, the students in any one home- 
room are grouped on the basis of grade level (i.e., the i or 
8th grade). However, it is possible to group these children m 
a mixed age grouping, each home-room being composed o 
children from two or three grade levels, in much tlie same 
fashion as that described for the primary unit. 

It seems reasonable that values such as those ascribed to t le 
ungraded primarj' unit are, if only in attenuated form, a o 
associated with “ungraded advisory” groups for young adol^" 
cents. The teacher assigned to an ad\isor)' program can, for 
instance, look fonvard to continuous guidance of a particular 
child for a period of three years, during which time it would he 
possible to get to know eacb student with considerable inti- 
macy. The typical “cliques” which form in some schools aroun 
grade or social levels can more easily be discouraged when tno 
home-room involves mixed age groups. There is also the possi- 
bilit)’, as home-room or advisory' teachers help individual stu- 
dents with a wide variety of problems, that traditional barriers 
between subject matter specialties can be low'ered. The more 
flexible the organization of the advisory program the greater 
the possibility for retaining some of the important teacher-pupu 
and pupil-pupil relationships which good schools seek. 

School Activities for Older Children. In setting up the organi- 
zation of the total learning experience for older children, it is 
desirable that a broad view of the responsibility of the school 
be taken. The staff is short-sighted if it assumes that its obliga* 
tions have terminated xvhen high standards of subject matter 
learning have been met The well-run junior high school might 
well include the folloxving as additions to the school program. 
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( 1 ) Activities, such as hobby dubs or special interest ^oups as 
an inlcaral port of the sdwol day. Periods might be set 
aside during which the student body re-divides itself on 
the basis of shared interests. 

(2) Non-exclusivc social activities could be sponsored by the 
school so as to give the sensitive adolescent a feehng of 
belonsinmess, and a chance to develop social shills under 

pation 0 e ^^^.^lopment of social cohesion among 

= Int«.nLldgo..o^^ 

now social organizations in tlie school. 

r'hlldrcn should have ample 
School Service Organtzaltons. Child 

opporttmitios to ™|,tevio%u purpose is to organize, 

-helping with Uic school „id,. 

-working with rroiec'o" dililays. 

—arranging bulletin bua' schools with lunch programs, 

-scrying as codperaHon with the tralBc 

—giving P““ I , police foice. 

department of the 1^ 1 

—giving "r'' j sopply distribution. 

-helping with bock and supply 

This list could be creative leaders and stalls 

hero is to iUustrate wa)^ m to give useful service 

can find many opporlumties 

svithin the environment of th I ^^^rk, there are a 

In the process of setting “P ^Tlte decision as to what 
number of cautions to e ^ 
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semces children shall give should be made on the basis of 
whether or not the service is truly needed, or whether it assumes 
the proportions of “made work." Children 'will quickly sei«e 
any attempt at giving them artificial, simulated responsibility 
and resent both the artificiality and the insult to their intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, it is important that children are not 
exploited in order to save expense- For example, there is no 
excuse for using student help in the school office in order to 
avoid the necessity of employing a school clerk, or to use chil- 
dren to direct traffic in a place so hazardous as to require a 
regular police officer. 

^^hen a facult)' begins to devdse with children the kind of 
acti\nties proposed above, the administrator and teachers should 
recognize quickly that a fluid concept of school organization 
is implied if children arc to be encouraged to engage in service 
activities. The staff also should resist the possible temptation 
to exploit the academically gifted; to giv'e them all the oppor- 
tunities to be of service to the school. In most cases, these chil- 
dren are the ones who least need the additional recognition. If 
the school is to provide all children with opportunities for 
maximum development, it is clear that the service jobs should 
lie delegated with primary' regard to their benefit to the indi- 
vidual, and only secondarily as assets to the school. Where this 
value is acknowledged, many jobs are certain to go to those 
children who need the satisfaction of contributing serv'ices to 
the school, regardless of intellectual endowment. 

School Organization and Homework. The custom of assigning 
all children in a particular group identical work to be done out- 
side of school hours needs careful reconsideration in the context 
of school organization. Administrators need to e.xamine the 
school day to determine, in cooperation with teachers, whether 
tlic program provides children with a reasonable opportunity 
to do their work during the span of the elementarv' and junior 
high school day. Many schools, partly in response to the urging 
of a minority of parents, send j'oung children home after four 
or five hours in school with enough work to keep them indoors 
the rest of the day. Almost inevitably tlic parents come in for a 
share of lalwr involving long-forgotten subject matter. 
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Tho indcfensibilitv of imifomily assigned homesvork lies in 
the sameness of the 'assignment. Wlien an entire group of chd- 
dren is required to cover the same material, irrespective of the 
individual ahihtv and needs of each youngster, one may legiti- 
mately question whether childrens needs are bemg met and 
their energies intelligently directed. An eqnaUy pointed que - 
tomay be raised as to whether m,ass home-study assignments 

ing, music lessons, and so on. Kick does not 

Objections to JJS^lrareV^bly many cir- 

necessarily e.stend to all Kinos. l ^ 

ciimstances in which . (.speriences. Skillful teach- 

work which is stiimdatcd by ^ Iiealthy and absorbing 

ers nre capable of developing ";;,“heir enthiisi- 
interest in school that chiMre which children are 

asm beyond the fey a“ot to kngiiish 

engaged often require outsi ._-,:np that further study and 

Some school interests are so M ^ recreational outlet. 

concentration may be con leaclier may provide ample 

And. in spite of f ^ ant^v idaaf cMld to get his 

opportunity during tlic X interest occasionally to under 

workdonc^tmaybetoliis tel mteres^^^^^^ 

take addition.il edort ‘^“""8 , ] nmework realistically and 

which approaches the - "a in, crests of children 
witli full appreciation of cannot be foimd which fils 

will surely conclude that an an question: 

all cases equally well- ” j”? had better be spent in 

“Homework or no h““r'tl„riaor whom?” and “How can 

deciding, “What u,e school day be modified 

home requ^-^f , not intended here 

Drsciplinc and School pmetices of "good disci- 

to discuss in detail the pn certain cliildren ma) 

pline," but merely P'"| “ffi^lties that arise through faulty 


come embroiled in persona 
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or inadequate school organization. The following statements . 
should serv'e to illustrate the point that discipline and school 
organization are sometimes closely related: 

— Departmentalized organization of the school subjects maj 
lead to a child becoming ‘lost” and getting into scrapes be- 
cause no one teacher is working with him and helping to gi' 6 
him a sense of direction for his efforts and energies. 

— Demands from a great variety of sources may create so much 
pressure on some children as to lead to behavior problems. 
For instance, hea\y assignments from several teachers, none 
of whom is aware of what other teacdiers are expecting, may 
cause some youngsters to misbehave as a means of gi'ing 
vent to their academic frustrations. 

— ^The able child can frequently get into mischief because the 
organizational framework has pres’ented all of his teacher 
from understanding the extent of his abilities. Too little cbaJ- 
Icnge of the child’s capadties can be as harmful as too much 
in causing disdpline problems. 

— Cliildren who transfer from one school to another may get 
into trouble because of lack of acquaintance with the De\v 
school’s polides and prohibitions. It is particularly important 
in departmentalized schools to help ne%v students understand 
the organizational structure. 

— A scliool faculty which o\'er-emphasizes attainment of merit 
awards for high grades and/or service may cause some chil- 
dren to become frustrated and indifferent if thev' cannot 
quality for recognition. “Bad" behavior is a likely outcome 
unless school organization provides for intelligent guidance. 
— Scliool organization which implies that acquisition of subject 
matter content is all that matters is almost certain to lead 
to di^culties with the child who is rejected by “good stu- 
dents because of his poor academic showing. 

— .An unsjTnpalhetic staff of teachers who make arbitrary and 
unswerving demands for obedience and acquiescence "il^ 
create problems in behavior that are uncommonly liard to 
solve. 

—Elementary or junior high sdiools which seek to copy high 
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school organizational patterns in tlic effort to anticipate in- 
creased prcssiirc for aduevement in llie upper grades may 
often pass on tlie pressure to children who are too 
to absorb it, thus creating tension and resentment which Ends 


expression in hehavior prohlems. 

The above list is sufficient to demonstrate that some of the 
causes of disciplinary problems may be found in the "at”® ° 
the scliQol organization adopted. Behaoior fs cm, serf, and that 
which is undesirahle should he semtinized 
whether it can he improved by modifymg the Ml"® * 
school environment rather than by attempting to force the 
child into a pattern of conduct demanded by the school. 
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ble grouping were discussed briefly in the concluding section 
of Chapter Ten. A sampling of desirable practices which involve 
functional re-organization were presented and analj'zed to indb 
cate, for instance, how homework, discipline problems an 
participation in school ser\ice organizations could be improi^ 
by changing the structure of the program. Throughout, empha- 
sis was placed on the importance of developing a flexible con- 
cept of school organization so that a more desirable quality o 
learning could more easily be achieved. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


GUIDING GHILDREN’S PROGRESS 
THROUGH SGHOOL 




Of all the points oE contact between seboob and parents 
probably none are more important to good home-school rela- 
tionships than are promotion and pupil reporting. Some parents 
neither attend Parent-Teacher Association meetings nor pa^' 
ticipate in child study groups. Some do not attend school pro- 
grams or athletic events. Many a mother and father are unaware 
of school costs or are undisturbed by changes in instructional 
methods, and some are even oblivious of crowded classrooms. 
But rare indeed is the parent who is not acutely conscious of 
whether his child receives good progress reports, or is not 
deeply involved emotionally if his child fails to be promoted 
at the close of the academic year. 

The strong emotional attitude of parents with respect to 
report cards and promotion practices seemingly is related to 
the fact that, consciously or unconsciously, they suspect that 
they are deserving of credit or censure for tlie success or failure 
of their child in school. Many fathers and mothers probably 
feel that the “family honor” is in some way sullied when a poor 
report card is delivered. And the very genes and chromosomes 
of the entire clan are impugned if a child is expected to repeat 
a grade! 

Some verses from a popular magazine well illustrate the 
322 
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silver cord which binds parents to diild and reduces objective 
judgment to Uie vanishing point when ones own offspring is 
involvedt 

MY CHILD AND YOURS’ 
men my child hits your child 
He has not yet adjusted 
But when your child hits my cliild 
He simply can’t be trusted- 


My child’s temper tantrums 
Prove only that he’s bored 
But your cliild’s violent outbursts 
Simply cannot be ignored. 

Wlien my child breaks your child's toys 
Thev weren't built for normal use 
Burthen your child breata my cbiid s toys 
There’s no sense in such abuse. 

My child is such a little dear 
That surely you can see 

If your child were mine to rear 

How difforent he CoMumigh 

shared task of guiding ““‘’,'XTfunctiLs in d.aping policies 
one of its major human „,e several parties eon- 

The more complex gnul'^J 'jJ^^ B^often ungraded, schcwl 
of the present has tf'f- VheTflie same prebicms er^totl 
of generations past, bu si ^ I,. p,niibii»i> ' 

■i Reprints f.on,Br.rer «;^'‘™'“’ 

PubUslItoE Co.. D« I””’- 
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by tbe fact that children normaUy do not progress at the same 
rate. Tlie educational ingenuity of administrators and teachers 
alilce has been taxed by the understandable and desirable, but 
organizationally troublesome, characteristic of children to diUer 
SO markedly. 

“Laggards in Our Schools ” One of the early maxims govern- 
ing promotion policies was that children should not move into 
the grade above until they had completed minimum academic 
essentials for the grade in which they were currently enrolled. 
The result was that the non-promotion or failure rate in public 
schools during the first half of the present century 
enormous. 

Since Ayers ^vrote Laggards tn 0«r School^ in 1909, various 
researches have consistently shown that from 10 per cent to 
over 50 per cent of the children and adolescents enrolled in 
representative public schools repeat at least one, and sometimes 
two or three grades whOc moving from kindergarten through 
the cightli or ninth year in school. In New York Ctiy, for ex- 
ample, at one time less than half the pupils completed their 
work at the rate of one grade per year.® Similar pronounced 
retardation was found in a review made of nation-wide surv’eys 
by Cooke, ^ and at tlic state level by Ayer.® An informal inquirj' 
made by the wTiters among 48 village and city superintendents 
in the middle west during the 1953-1954 academic year indi- 
c*atcd Uiat, on the average, these administrators estimated from 
25 to 35 out of each 100 children in their districts had repeated 
at least one year of work before leaving grade 8. Brandon, in 
1950, reported that 30 per cent of all pupils in tlie first six grades 
repealed onc-half year or more in her school district.* 

“ L. 1*. Ajtts, La"pfltda in Our Schoda {Troy, Tlie Hussell Sage Foundalicm, 
1000). Kym actually made tlie study during lb07-190S. 

* E. A. Nlfcnccker and H. B. Campbell. Stattriical IlefeTcnce Data lielaling 
to rrMcms of Occr-Agcncjj, Educatloiud RetardaUm, Non~Promotlon, Pub- 
lication No. 2fi ( New York, TIk; Board of Education. 1907 ) . 

< D. H. Ccxike, “A Study of Scliool Surveys wlb Regard to Age-Grade 
Dislnbutlfm." Peabody Journal of Edurallon, 8:250-260. 1931. 

* F. C. Ayrr, The Progresi of Pupils in the State of Tciai Bulletin of the 

Sectirm of Sirperintendimcr, Tr«s State Teachers Association. 1931. ^ 

•* Bertlu M. Brandon, “flow Wacti, Tetas. Cliangcd to Annual Promotion. 
Tiw Sclion't Schoolt, 45.72-73. Marcli. 1050. 
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Clearly, the matter of pupil promotion is a problern. Not 
only does “failure” have an undesirable emotional inlluence on 
the child and his family; it also complicates the teaching s, na- 
tion and increases the crowding in schools already 8 led to 
overflowing. Two children out of 30 repeating “ “ 

six-grade elementary school with three dassrooms pe grade 
level can add 36 children, or the eqmmknt of aydd.lwod 

certain minimum ^ spends in 

criferion/orpromoMondi|rmg an^|< y 

school. Impetus may "ell ha S of tl,e argu- 

such reports as Caswell and “y , investigations by 
ments for and agamst collinson," and Sandin’* 

individuals such as Abridge, Vonclusion voiced by Otto 

in one way or anotl.er '^^itZna.ure to expect 

that, “It is inconsistent with the fa in a given 

all children in a class to ;;’.**';'J'™,|onprdilems for years, 

period.”** Otto, who has studied pr P ^^^^^on policies 

goes on to make the point, * . inconcruoiis.”** 

applied to a whole f'„„^(orra academic .achievement 

If the view is accepted 4at **" ™ naministrator and 

is too narrow a foundation substituted for 

staff are left with the question of wha.^^ 

r Hollis L. CasiveU »;‘*A ’fe* Co . 1I«0). Botrso of 

Publications. Teachers CoUege, 

Education, No. 691* 
t> Cooke, op- at. 

; , rr^Not 

id iVoti-Pro»no#cd Pup*. u^versiW. ,n l2S-l29. February, 


jnd Xcn-ProtncHcd ^ Uwversity. February. 

Vork. Te.icliers College. ^ sEA 

V211enr>' J. Otto, “Promotion FoUc.«. 

1951. 

tJ/fcid., p. 129. . 
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grade standards. Several proposals merit tlic careful study of 
creative leadership. Tlicy include "trial promotion, the so- 
called "no- failure" policy, and the “continuous progress 
approach. 

Trial promoiion permits the child who has a low academic 
average to move ahead with his age group despite the fact that 
Iris achievement has been below the schools standards for pro- 
motion. In view of the fact that children do not follow con- 
sistent patterns of progress in absorbing skill and knowledge, 
trial promotion permits someone who has been on an academic 
plateau in grade 3, for instance, to catch up during a subsequent 
spurt in grade 4. Temporarily, at least, the stigma and possible 
psychological blocking caused by failure is avoided. However, 
the threat of demotion, like the sword that Dionysius of S)Ta- 
cuse dangled over the head of Damocles, hangs by a hair, and 
consequently is a psychological hazard. Also, a tentative pro- 
motion often ignores tlie need to study tire cause of a cliilds 
poor performance in a previous grade. He has a stay of axecu* 
tion, yes, but may be given little help in finding a permanent 
•solution to his slow scholastic progress. 

The no failure policij, if ineptly handled, may permit chil- 
dren to remain with their age-mates until their difficulties with 
school work are embarrassingly conspicuous and a source of 
frustration to both the child and the school. Probably no well- 
organized school has a policy of 'T00!« promotion” without 
regard for the individuality of the child who is floundering. At 
the same time, some educators in reacting against the incon- 
gruity of rigid standards may have made the error of concluding 
that tio criteria for progress creates a better situation than 
too-arbitrary measures. Again, a “no failure" policy may tend 
to discourage analysis of the reasons that cause a boy or girl 
to lag. 

The continuous progress approach is the most appealing of 
the three reactions against inflexible achievement standards 
which are examined here. This approach assumes that children 
should move through school at a rate consistent with their indi- 
vidual mental, physical, social, and emotional growth toward 
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maturily. Heed is given, in oUiir words, to the “central tencl- 
cnev of growth' for which Olson has proposed the tern, 
“oruanismic ace."“ Children who mature more slowly than 
otters do not “flunh," to use the argot 

ment If it is usnri for most children to J f ,. 7 ^“' 

schednleof classes for three yearn, theslowmaranng^^^^^^ 

be enrolled in four subjects for our > 
a year, yet he is aUowed time to ' “ 
mits and there is additional time o 

has repotted on an individua a >1 1 y P ' retarded 

80 per cent of the pupils in gm families The plan has 

and came from low ^-io-economic 

also operated well for years in le ^aomic scale. With 

Winnetha, Illinois, at the other end » ^ 7,"“ „ ihe con. 

imagination and the necessary mves nient oUne gy. 

timious progress approach " policies, as may be in- 

Changing conceptions “ PT^dc^ mentioned above, for 
ferred from the first two of th i,i:t;nnal thought and study 

the most part requite substantia a jj nevertheless heart- 

by administrative leaders an • j.}jjg to recognize that 

ening to note that educators are Iwg $ non-promotion 
a number of old assumptions wlucl^^^ PP^ 
have been largely discredi • j of regulating pup‘ 

erceptionaUy L and ^.--e f*„^g 

■ progress,” Cite research , D. C. 

” Willard C. Olson, Child Pndopra nproacli in tlie 

1919). p. 40. , , ^ ,|,e continixfs profff pl‘„o„on Folicy 

•» For a narrative dc^cvpwn ^ Tl.e 1 r 

primary and intermediate ye . October. 1953. Ability Pali’’. 

Dilomma." iVEA “^hoil: 1» , ur^\ 

Anna E. Dawson. ,cl,ool 

”irgrrteo”Sw ^r ^ ^ 
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beliefs with respect to non-promotion are no longer tenable: 

(1) That high standards of achieveraent arc protected by non- 
promotion. 

(2) That instrtiction is simplified because non-promotion makes 
the children in a class approximately equal in achievement. 

(3) That non-promotion motivates children to work harder 
and achicx’c more than in the absence of such a polic)’. 

(4) That society is protected by non-promotion from indi- 
viduals who presumably arc educated but really are not. 


Caswell and Foshay summarize their analyses with a point 
deserving of inclusion here as sound advice to administrative 
leadership: the defensible promotion policies are those which 
protect the child from demands tliat he work beyond his ability 
as a concomitant of premature promotion, yet also spare him 
from the bad effects which non-promotion can have on a pupil s 
attitude.*^ The continuous progress plan most nearly seems to 
meet these requirements. 

Some Current Promotional Practices in Educationally Recog- 
nized Schools. Because of the absence of extensive recent 
information in the literature** as to what schools actually are 
doing with respect to pupil progress, a questionnaire and inter- 
view inventor)'^ of practices in selected schools was undertaken 
by way of preparation for tlie present chapter. From data sup- 
plied by 33 school districts nationally recognized for their in- 
telligently conceived educational programs, it was learned that 
leadership apparently is succeeding in achieving reasonably 
flexible and psychologically sound promotion practices. 

In brief, something approximating agreement prevailed 
among the superintendents answering the questionnaire. They 
felt that children should neither repeat a grade nor be double- 


19 Ibid., p. S54 et seq. Among the researches on which Caswell and Foshay 
base their case are those by Akridge, Keyes, Klene and Branson, Grace, 
Cheyney, Templin, Francis, Huilock, and Sandin. See chapter references for 
citations. 

29 Ibid., p. 3S0. 

21 A notable exception: Fred E. Harris. Three Persistent Educational Prob- 
lems: Grodfng, Promoting, and Reporting to Parents. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, 28:1 (Lexington, University of Kentuclcy, September. 1953). 
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nromoled, except under the most unusual circumstances. 
Evidmlly, tlie .icliial praclics in the schools siin eycd were in 
nccorcl with the opinion these men expressed, since the modal 
(most frequent) percentage of children xvho were either accel- 
erated or retarded was hut one per cent. Fnc out of every 
seven of the educational leaders favored a promotion policy 
which, as persoiwl iiitcnicws subsequently substantiated, was 
simihar to the concept of eontimions 

Tlic child's sodd ma„m„j was the element which M of the 
33 superintendents deemed most important in de^ 

sionsL to whether he should Ixi ^ Pf^tat no 

drop behind his present group of schoolmates. T tl 

mor'ethanSperrentofthe children «erere^ed“td^^^^^^^^^^ 

grade 3 in any school in the sample, an . . 

hi 100 had iLn dotihlc-promoted, lent credo 

elusion that some of the distinguishc s .j ^ j„ ,vays 
United States are shaping J'-;! P— .dtT-r juniL 
which research suggests arc hes 

high school children. r^earch in the realm of 

Goodlad's“ review of theoo' ,l.e ably led 

promotion policies supports '>■' accepting and 

schools whose policies are “P”'” p^polviag this 

applying procedures siiggcslr ’> ,,,it,ns which the 

careful review Goodlad (i„. 

35 schools seem to have accept m p 

(1) Each child should be '"*to an aBirmalive 

in the light of »y'‘''"’-7''r„?pi„ion, cannot be given 
answer, based on fact ' (,„/iikely to favor the a U- 
to the question, ■Is non-p ,|,j nMd should 

round development o 

be promoted to the next gmde.^ f„, matang 

(2) Teachers only to achievemcat and 

their decisions, F.acts , „Wtol Frioclplo." 

m Uxiold G. Shane, (S^ienS 

The Nation’s Schools. 49:59-60. J • PromoUon and No"* 

tlrawn from tills aiticlu.) . Theory Voveiiiber- 

John Goodlad. Mvamh- • 

promotion " The Llemcnlanj Sthoot j 
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telligencc are irol suflicicnt; nor is the division of a Urnhed 
body of infomralion into more categoncs 
Needed are facts related to all phases of human gro s* 
and development, collected from a wide range o 
througbout the year rather tlian during the last f c^v 
of the school term, and anaU-zcd in relation to sound p 
cinles of child growth and de%'elopment. 

(3) Instructional needs of the pupil should take prece en 
over matters of administrative expcdienc)' in draling w > 
questions invoMng promotion and non-promotion, e er 
mining and dealing with cause and effect are infimtel) 
more important educational matters than making decisio^ 
regarding the immediate act of detaining or promoting- 
School personnel must examine the curriculum out o 
which failure grows and is being perpetuated. Mattel? o 
school classification are likely to emerge as by-produ 
rather than as ends in themselves.** 


RELATIONSHIPS BET^^T:EN GROUPING 
AND PROMOTION POLICIES 

Within the ranks of creative leadership there apparently is 
growing insight into the fact the psychologically desirable pr(^ 
motion policies and intelligent grouping are interdependent. 
Administrators, in planning changes in school administration 
with the staff, will therefore need to consider promotion and 
grouping as tivo phases of the same problem. 

How Grouping Policies Influence Promotion Practices. It is 
apparent that the school organized on the basis of conventional 
grades will face the sev'erest challenge in introducing reason- 
ably flexible promotion policies. Even thou^ the staff and 
leader adopt a more humane policy than that of academJC 
achievement as the most important basis for promotion, it is 
difficult to devise a means by which they may propose the 
retention of a child in his present grade and avoid the inter- 
pretation by both child and parents of “failure.” Although 
Ibid., p. 1>4. 

2- For a thorough Irealment cf this topic, cf. Mary C. Petty, 

Crot/ptrig in the Elementary School (Austin, Urasersity of Texas Press, Pu 
lication S313, July 1, 19S3). 
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teachers consider tlie plan as an honest attempt to extend tlie 
child’s opportunity to grow in an educational context that is 
more encouraging, many parents and children may regar i as 
merely a diange in nomenclature. 

The grouping procedures and organization sugges e 
Chapter Ten may help to bring about improvements n^h r<> 
spect to promotion. When children are ponped in an unpaM 
primary lit, the deeirion as to horv long an 
Lain therein is largely detennined by the 

sional judgment, growing ^‘^ILyear range in 

child. If the primary nnrt normall, for 

age, a few chrldren might „[ t,vo years; 

advancement to tlie intermediate 

others could profitably remain in t “ years. It 

The average length of time ,he child, it 

parents and teachers work Ifg® ' „,rties concerned that 
should begin to be understood y » V- be ad- 

there is no automatic assuranw avoiding the frustration 

■vanced at the end of three yea , failure to be 

and emotional upset frequently aecompany.ng 
promoted. , , ,i,p maior advantages 

It should be clear that attainment » 
of a continuous progress “PP'"-;” Jergarten through 

slstent organization of the sc ioo j (be kindergarterr 

at least the eighth or ninth graoe. ; of 

three units might well be orga^ nn intermediate unit (ages 
children: a primary unit (aps 't i-ojs.tyne tsrre unit (ages 
9-11), and a junior high the tinre 

12-14). Each of these units be would tmmp'c ' 

of an individual chUd for ,be slow maturirig child 

the program in nine ye.ars.^ ov (j^v onits or , 

might be expected to ’''"’j™ ' ,,, 12 years. There is ‘ 

longer period of time, say f .e schedules for ' P , 

involved in mentioning s^ me administrators, teacl^rs, 

gram because there may he ^^,j(b a pattern. f 

parents who confuse on iHoslra . approach is 

gestions are giver, as e.samples^ Tire 
tailored to each unique sitnatron. 
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There seems to be no reason why the ungraded unit organi 
zation eannot be used as conveniently in a subject matter cen- 
tered school as in any other. Thus, subject matter standards 
could be devised for die mils, the completion of which w ou a 
constitute justification for promotion. Tlie slow learner wou 
then face the necessity of greeting failure once in every three 
years. \\'hile this would be a distinct ads antage over the presen 
sj’stem, it would violate the basic premise on which the urn 
organization is based. The longer time spari of the uiiit orgmi- 

zation has sirtue primarily as a means of assisting the indivi ua , 

child to make progress in /olal growth, according to his higj ) 
personal developmental pattern. The teacher is aided in stu % 
ing the child by the greater length of time he is in the teacher s 
care and therefore can make better judgments concerning '' s 
is best for the child. 

Organization of the junior high school on the basis of a core 
consisting of broad units of work (whether pre-planned 
teacher-pupil planned) has a bearing on promotion policies. 
One of the most puzzling problems facing teachers of adolw- 
cents is that of the greatly pronounced x'ariations found in 
the patterns of growth during pubert)'. It is an established and 
easily observ'able fact that girls tend to reach pubert)' earlier 
than boys, thus creating situations which complicate both 
grouping and the selection of areas of study for the leamers- 
The teacher at diis level is very much in need of time and 
opportunity to study the individuals in his group. The core or- 
ganization provides him with a chance to w'ork with students 
for a longer period of time. This facilitates adjustments in group- 
ing, promotions, and the social group structure to promote 
optimal learning and growth. 


THE CHANGING REPORT CARD 
There is little evidence as to when records of pupil progress 

2^ For precise statements describing ibe sU intepretabons of the term 
rf. Harold Alberty, Hcorganiang the High School Curriculum (ReNTsed Edition, 
New York, Tlie Macmdlan Co., ia>3). pp. 167-168. 
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began systematically to be kept. According to Heck various 
school logs or registers were in use in Horace Mann’s day, since 
he collected them from various Massachusetts districts m order 
to prepare a state attendance roster. When reports to patents 
were bejmn is difficult to determine. Some t>>pe of mformal ora 
or rvritten reports almost cerlaiul}- were made even ‘n 
limes to assure parents that their children were making process 
Since 1900 there have been repeated bito 

iug systems and reports, as documented V 

raphy of such '”9 of the present 

£f.r,x;£; 

period 1948-1953 and found that a ' ling 

in a quantitative sense during this P®” * 
of 16 articles and dissertations P not 

ever, to reveal any distinctly new i u as far back as the 
at least been discussed by school people as far 

Cumnt Reporting Practices. The me ‘ffiversally 

ceedingly rare in the elementary an J ^vT^iter's classes a 

betical grades remain common, n largest cities in tlie 

student gathered report cards rom ^ resident. Fourteen of 
middle western stale of "‘l «n-ades at the elementar)’ 

the 15, it developed, used alphabetica gra 

schoollevel during 1950-19ol. stating that persona 

• — ne basis lor a ® a *„nr 1 >ef con- 


Nonetheless, there is some ° arent-teacliercon- 

„p„,„.by the cache -dp^^ 


letters written to f 


.arents by tnc coi..«5.ui. Tl.^ 

j nf c/iJd-Aww"**"? 

”AtcR O. Ileclc. A Study Research. 19-5) 


- - 

Ohio State University Bureau f.xamlM- 

C. w. Oilril, It Sdrclrj 

tionr oiifl School S/arl* (Urbana. urscarch Studies i>* 

of Illinois, 1929). BuUetin N«>. - g.WjoprnF ‘V q. Bulletin 

Bulh A, Cray, “.'tokt «' I!'!''"'"’"- , 

EffticoUon (Washington, D. C.. nirenls 19lS-19->9 

S- on reportmS ‘ ^ 

M Selected references to wTitin^ on rep« 
appear in the chapter bibhograp*‘y* 
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ferences are finding acceptance. In the 3S educationally recog- 
nized school systems to which reference has been made abo , 
only one district relied exclusively on A-B-C type marks, an 
only one used such grades supplemented by notes to ’ 

The overwhelming majority used one of the following me lo 

(11 A-B-C mades. conferences, and letters written by teaclier , 


(2) parent conferences only, (3) A-B-C grades and confer 
ences, or (4) written notes plus conferences.’’ It can be con- 
cluded tliat a number of schools are seeking more varied means 
of communicating with parents than are provided by abstract 

symbols. o n 

WTiat Do Parents Want to Know About Their Chilaren. Un 
of the functions of leadership involved in the process of 
proving reporting on pupil progress is the improvement o t le 
techniques of communication. A second function is that o 
helping teachers determine what it is that parents realltj wan 
to know about their children. , 

To judge by some of the criticism of public schools whicli 
appear from time to time,^"* many parents are clamoring fof 
more attention to academic work and presumably wish for 
report cards which are based upon competitive grades. Actually* 
something very like the reverse of this attitude may be the 
rule, at least in some communities. 


• asked 


In a Chicago suburb approximately 700 parents were i 
wliat they wanted to know about their children of elcmentar) 
school age, and about the schools which served them. The 
largest single group of queries was found to be concerned witn 
the personal-social progress the boys and girls were making. 
Nearly half (44 per cent) fell into this category, while but 3S 
per cent were concerned with the master)’ of subject matter. 


The smallest group of questions (18 per cent) was concemcci 


ilarnld C. Slianc, "I’lotnoUim Procticrs Follow I’sychologital Principlf’*. 
pj>. rif.. p. 50. . 

®*Tlic luney aUo llial practice NnrU-d from Undcrgaitcn tnro’*P 

junior lilgh icIhkjI witliin a gKm syitcni. Confi-rmcrs wUli part-nts were n»®5 
OMTimon In the l.im!rTg.Trtm-prlinary year*, wlh notes to p.irents and jP 


Ix-tical pradrs inofe often um«I In grade and alxne. AIkjuI onr*t!ilnl t 
icliooh \atfrd tlidr prat 1 k-es from rmr leAcl to nnothcr. 

Cf. Cluplrr Sir. rupra, pp. 181*102. 

** Ffotn <L»la In tlw writers file* fdttainrrl m Felmiary. 1052. 
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with general school policies. While tire sample a s^all one 

parents should involve more than a nrere summary 

copied from a grade book. ,. their children 

mile parents want more , g,eat 

than can be transmitted b> • P 

many seem to hold tenacious y <.], 5 smatcs. Capcharf” 

child is doing who desire a con- 

reports a rather healthy “ j"" substantial minority re- 

ference (89.6 per cent). (27.5 per cent). On 

ported a desire for letter gra ,1,^, p.ircnts will 

the other hand, McAlhstei^ „ , ssTubols for 

generally accept a '"’“'“1 

that parents shown 

ing system, but tend to conference, in other words, 

familiar elements. A pare supplementary writ en 

is not entirely ^atUfacto^ l,,c child is dom^ 

reports) prO''‘‘^''“P''‘^'®pj.,ca'tional leaders, one may conclude, 

in sribiecUatter areas. Edi »^ reporting are ac- 

will nled to recogn® * .„,„,i„„ary rather than revoln- 

cented by parents if die) j c, is that so many parents 

tioLry in n'lture. T^e -»um|_ 

who have been im 1 c _ 

S5 Btrlu E. Cap'*"’'' "PT““ Allilui-. T.~»nl .N'c«r' 

Pracllco in rap' rupO Proprs'" 

Sc/itW 
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ing practices show a clear willingness to accept reasonable 
modifications in policies. 


SOME rnOPOSALS FOn STRENGTIIEOTNG 
PUPIL PROGRESS reports 

If the statement made at the beginning of this ebapter is 
accepted as true-tbat promotion and reporting practices a 
among tbe main ingredients in elicctivc bome-sebool re a ra" 
tben educational leadersbip has strong motivation to elevne 
better means of interpreting and communicating 
in ways which are deemed acceptable and desirable by 
community. It may very well lie that some of tbe 
criticisms of tbe schools arc caused by misunderstanding ansmg 
out of ilbconceivcd or too-hasly changes in the reporting forms 
which have been familiar to parents. This seems all the mor 
likely if changes were made without consulting mothers an 
fathers. Conversely, to wait until parents are goaded to f 

movement for change is to default on professional responsibility . 

Up to the present, progress in reporting has been confine 
largely to making changes in minor aspects of the report 
from percentage marks, through A-B-C, to E-G-F-P, or S- 
(with tendencies to devote an increasing amount of space to 
remarks by the teacher). Several ideas for “next steps towar 
more insightful and accurate reporting will be explored below. 
Letters and Conferences as Means to Improved Communica- 
lion with Parents. In recent years there has been a tendency 
for teachers in a growing minority of schools to use sei'era 
\vritten paragraphs as an improvement over alphabetical sym 
bols in informing parents about their children. In such schoo 
considerable use has been made of the informal letter in wluc 
tbe teacher attempted to describe the child’s progress to the 
parent. Teachers, not uniformly skilled in the use of the written 
word, sometimes were inveigled into the practice by adminis- 
trators who promulgated the use of parent letters without 
sufficient preliminary preparation of either the writer or tn 
recipient, and have committed some unavoidable blunders. A 
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Barandon, in The Chicago Trib,me. Im ^“"vrna'rent 
expense of leael.ors xvho resort to eliches m svr.lmg parent 
letters and sometimes succeed in obscunng meaning. 

Teacher 

,%w'“bv tee comments d.e teacher 

Parents, are you bemlt „t college 

writes on your ymiiigslcrs |)o succeeded m translating 

u /nos-urtaj ‘ans lobnuy is a dope. He s 

Dotft feel so happy. 1 j g 4. which, as 

12 years old and has |ust 

teacher points out, is progr« , i^-u^uilicn. 

Ibis is a nice way ot say mg , 

Orra, .<»r a 7eLhe, wants. SelfAtontrol 

Tliis means . .L teacher has over Osc.rr. 

means how much CO ,/ fet .... 

.rVr,,,, rrren Mothir-thls means that 

Gel out little HaiA sjj g^t him in school. 

o .a J,„es is a trouble maker. 

Anodrer nice way of ^itefofr*' 5'”“^ 

„„ tfc nW-’ 

Don’t rush to ^Vy 
tablcs-he doesn 

i Talk “ T/ie Ctueago Tnbune, J y 
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Jackpot, brother, you’re in. Bobby is teachers pe . 

If teachers are to succeed in communicating intelligibly wR* 
parents it is necessary that they have some help m “ 

Ig the techniques of “readable rvriting. « Some 
are able to express themselves quite adequately under 
circumstances abandon such skills in a welter o pe S 
when talking or writing to parents about pupil progress, 
teachers may err by retreating to the use of ® 

of the sort they use with younger ehildren. In the first in 
they frequently fail to communieate preeise meaning: m 
second they may insult the intelligence of the parents. 

A communicable report should: 


(1) Be written in simple. “e\'er>-day” EnglUb, 

unusual technical words, educational jargon, or now 
verbal embroidery. Wtow 

(2) Tell the parent something it is important for him to Jm • 
the child’s progress in his several areas of growth, 
special achievements, and the difficulties or successes 
may be having socially or intellectually. 

(3) Make recommendations and/or suggestions of wa)S m 

■which the parent can help to strengthen, speed up, or 
redirect his child’s progress. . 

(4) Avoid sweeping or general judgments about the c 

Statements should be documented as objectively ^ 
possible. ’ , 

(5) Not purport to be so conclusive that it encourages t e 
parent to think he has learned all there is to know abou 
the child’s progress in school. 


With respect to point five, if the wTitten report to parents is 

*'* A suitable handbook for helping teachers to wnte understandable 
is Rudolph Flesch’s The Art of Readable Wn/ing ( New York, Harper a 
Brotlfcrs, 1949). 
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SO effective in satisfying the parents' rariosity that no interest 
is left to enconrage them to come to 

a good opportunity further to impiwelm p.„.ji„en 

them through follow-up conferences. While m 
report may satisfy tlio parent, « ^^^.^^is no 

that might be said in a svibsequen ^ narent is reading 

WTiy by which tlie teacher can now there, and the 

into the communication interchange of information 

parent is denied the ~ fp t,any potential 

with the teacher tliat might serre to clear p 

misunderstandings." schools have published a set of 

The -VVlieaton, Illinois, Public b iPcstrate both the 

three booklets which sene very approach to cffec- 

nature and the value Siese is a general booklet, 

five reporting to parents- includes 


our Child end lour ;poi„, of view regarding 

iree brief paragraphs setting spengthened by 

sporting. This short sta ,.j„ procedures which in rc- 

,ie Parenis' Hondhooh ‘”‘. ”/„ age deals svith eight poinlsi 

reshingly simple but prec S^ ,^,5 report to 

1) What is a ", „„ hi the conference? (4) How- 

larents? (3) "'‘1“ IcTparents? (5) 

nd when do w-e , „q,j,ii 5 theparentspart? (?) 
waluaUon procedures. ( ) p g„ired ways of helping yo 

s the teacher's part? and (8) Be „ ^ 

ihildathoroe. ^J.eok lor Porent-TeocUer Confcrenc , 

The Teocher-S " jl pages, varied in size and 

lictured on page 3«' ““rach filled with information of use 
uilor for handy refere"W ^ ,,, prepares to me^ 

;o even the more ^X te'eral headings showm in the photm 

mothers and fatliers.Thf « -„jvice and guidance the 

„,leri* tom 
at this "•'ItoS. 




of .icvciopcd ^ j:";ssi;;;;K 
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port for grades 1. 2, and 3. This is presented to and shared 
mth the parent at the time of the conference. 

The wLaton nraterials indicate hmv the parert-teac^^^^^^^^ 
fercnce can bo made an important 

home-sehool relations. jj to report to the 

municalion can be gained. Th ,, plielihood that 

parent in such a way that he «>" „e„t has an 
the parent understands his mcani .g expansion. 

oppLtnnity to ask questions '“J f ( i,,e «rk the 

The teacher may eaten fJendhuA 

child is doing, as suggested learning. The classroom, in 

cuss various problems linos ^ la 

which the conference may ta 1 ' ^ipUren’s svork, 

explaining the work going on. j , contest which wi 1 

'■“uert'afe numerous co„s^«a«- - 

ducting well-run conferences. Amo g 

these; , tt iii« convenience oF both 

(1) Conferences should be heh^' ,,j, a previous 

teacher and parent, concerning 

agreement on ss i determine place, 

time might eonceiva^ . b ^ retool, for 

(0) Preferably, ^is is the teacher’s environment 

.l,ereasom s.a.ed^a^;-^^„, interpret.- 

ami presents nn • , 

of school aetiv-«“;g^, g^ 

< = > “ itSrenee might -11 begin .g ,g^ 


l^rS^&at'Xm'of'Sng.be 

(4) Discussion with th' 

»«:itiona 


slioold be conducted on a level 
Diseussio M'aXuicational iargon kept to a 

of conversational Lng 


' ■ of conversation- “-£• , . , „rdeT to mal-f 




Erphnailon of the pupil progress diagram. Three times each year >'0U 
v.'iU receive tliis Pupil Progress Report which was prepared to assist us 
in helping jtju to undenland progress in grade /out. The broad 

white band In the middle of the diagram represents Uic range of rionnJ 
nroCTcss made by most cliildren in this grade. When you receive this 
iXJoUct at each of cur parcnMcacher conferences )*ou will find on the 
diagram our professional estimate of your child’s growth ssitli respect to 
social dcrelo/vnjnf, ability, and general academic standing. 

TIjc f)TRbol(s)r^escnts Social dcsxloproent (how j-oxir child g<^ 
along witli oth«s).@jtands for Ahili^ (j'our child’s present potentiality 
for successful work of this Icsxl). © represents the Cenercl les’d oi 
B£lde%ement he lias readied In bis work. Tlic placement of tliese s)Tnbou 
Is interpreted In llic accompanying statement. 

/,/ 

Teacher 


Fn.. IT. Rrprnt which might !»e nsrd to nortJay and interpret pup 
progicis at miJ-jrar fn.ft-rriKe. 
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of (ho fad llial normal children fall within a broad range 
socially, intellectually, and achievement-wise during any given 
year. Furthermore, it i-s assumed that the diagram will be given 
added meaning by a series of cumulatively written inlerpreta- 
tians made by the teacher, and that the diagram vvdl, when- 
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end oE grade 4 for the child whose status is examined. Note 
how the teacher has phrased three interpretative statements 
to accompany the diagram at three intervals: October 30, Feb- 
ruary 7, and May 12. Presumably these would be written in the 
report booklet as shown on page 349 in Figure 19. 

Interprctalioc Statement 
October 30 

It has been a pleasure to work with Mike during the past 
seven weeks. He is a friendly and happy person, but due to lack 
of social maturity and slow physical development, he has not 
made as many friends among die other children as I am sure he 
wU later on. This is reflected in his rather Iow©score. 

As shown by the@in the diagram on the preceding page, it 
is my opinion that he has excellent potential ability. This is 
confirmed both by his score on the intelligence test given in 
grade 3 last spring, and his ability to think clearly and well 
about his school work. 

Mike’s general achievement© in grade 4 is perfectly normal 
for a nine*year*old. It is not, ho^\^ver, as high as estimate 
of his ability suggests it might be. One possible explanation of 
^ average acldevcment may be Mike’s low social maturity 
© He is easily upset when ttiings do not go the way he wants 
them to and his interest span is brief. For example, he liked the 
idea of a little play we gave last week but later tore some of 
the paper scenery in a fit of temper when he was not chosen 
to play the part of "Little Hans." Again, he helped plan our 
present study with enthusiasm but did very little actual work 
on the coimnitlce painting a large map of houses in other 
countries. 

In language Mike is reasonably successful but he is still 
unable to control his small muscles well enough to write clearly 
for more than two or three lines. His spelling is quite good 
except where he is in a liuny*. lie has an exceptional vocabulary. 

Arithmetic is a subject on which wc must spend considerable 
time. At present he is ill-at-case when wc do work in short 
division and tends to make errors. 

I liope I will have additional opportunities to sit donm with 
you and discuss wlmt wc arc planning to do to Iielp.Mike with 
his work. rie.ase return this booklet in a few d.nys .after you 
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have had time to study it at home and write any comments 
}oti care to make on the back page. 

A/ ^utr.^n.Qmiwn^ 

Teacher 

Inlcri)rctativc 5/a/c«jcnt 
February 7 

During tlie past three montlis several changes have taken 
place in Alike s work in which I am sure you will be interested. 

A recent ability test, given to Mike in Januar)-, confirms our 
original Judgment tliat he has good mental equipment. We 
should have no need to worry about his chances of working out 
some of the academic problems on which we have been spend- 
ing considerable time. 

You will be happy to know (hat some of Iiis difficulties in 
arithmetic already have been considerably reduced. His ap- 
parently excellent home background is beginning to show 
through and you have helped by pVing him the encouragement 
he ncetled to bring his spelb'ng up to a higher level. He Is still 
working hard on his writing, and while he isn’t one of the best 
writers as far as handwriting is concerned, the content and 
language of lus compositions are excellent. 

Probably because Mike has made some observable progress 
in his relations with the otijcr c)»{Jdren be lias a much keener 
interest in his studies. He is working belter on pupil com- 
mittees, and recently made an excellent report on a study he 
had made of how climate determines the food people eat in 
different countries. 

■\Ve arc u'orking hard on Mike’s tendency to become upset 
when things don’t go the way he wants them to. He failed to be 
elected to an office in the classroom last month, and wlien I 
talked with him he admitted that he knew the reasons wliy. He 
knows that be 1ms a tendency to be “bossy" with the other 
children, and that they dont bke it 
J am sure that the good talk you and I had about Alike last 
December has helped materially to speed up his progress. It 
is apparent that you are working right along w-ith us in helping 
Mike to become even more the kind of person we both wish 
Jiim to be. . . ^ ^ n 

/if isl(. 

Teacher 
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Interpretative Statement 
May 12 

Oux latest check on Mikes basic ability shows that we ma) 
have placed our earlier estimates a bit too high, although the 
difference is slight and no one test is infallible. Certainly, there 
is no reason to worn*, since his ability remains above the 
average. 

We are pleased with liis general achievement over the past 
few months. Mike has really shown remarkable improvement 
in sohing some of his learning problems. In reading, language 
de\’elopment, spelling, and handwriting, his present le\'el of 
achie\’ement identifies him as one of our more promising stu- 
dents. His performance in arithmetic is better, too. 

In \’iew of the general academic grow'th in schoolwork, we 
can afford to devote even more time and attention to Mikes 
social development You have probably noticed that he has not 
grONNTi ver^' rapidly this year and, while his height and weight 
arc not unusual for his age, some of the other children have 
made a rapid spurt in growih. This has made Mike, I am sure, 
all the more conscious of his relatively small size. He continues 
to trj' to compensate for this by being more positive in his state- 
ments to other children than is somch'mes wise. The hopeful 
sign is that Mike is well aware of his failing, and is working to 
correct it. 

I have already talked to his teacher for next year and she is 
planning on carrying on where you and I leave off. I am con- 
fident that Mike can look forward to increasing successes in 
fifth grade next year. 

Since this is the final progress report for this year you need 
not return this bookleL 

A/ 

Teacher 

Because the person-lo-pcrson contact is a meaningful and 
sometimes indispensable supplement to %\Titten reports, the use 
of the diagram and rsTiltcn commentary arc recommended for 
use as a part of a conference program, during which the report 
IxKiklct acts as a starting point. To assist the reader to visualize 
such a booklet Figure 19 has Ijcen prepared. Presumably, the 
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outside cover would provide space for attendance data, the 
pupil’s name, grade lc\'cl, and similar information frequently 
included in reports to parents. Space might be reserved on the 
back outside cover for parents’ comments. 

Variations of the “Progress Diagram” idea. The present dis- 
cussion. as was originally noted, was not undertaken to tell 
administrators and teachers how to re^wrl pupil progress in 


SomeviUePuUicScl«,„,3 


PUPIL PROGRESS 

REPORT 



, ( Pooil Progress Boport and inteipreUt.ss 

,e applied .0 *e X “ 
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netka, Illinois, Public Schools in 1953-1954, As Figure 
shows, a t>-pe of bar graph is shaded by the teacher to 
the child's relative standing in language and number skills a 
a given grade level— in this instance in grade 4. ^ 

Note that the parents’ opportunit)' to visualize his ch' s 
scholastic status is simply and effectively increased without t e 
use of A-B-C or S-U t>-pe sjTnbols and that provision is made 
for descriptive comments by the teacher. Also, as noted m a 
letter from the superintendent which accompanies the ^ m 
netka Progress Appraisal, the report form is supplemented } 
conferences wth parents. 

^Vhile admittedly in the experimental stage, the form showm 
in Figure 20 is an excellent example of a way in which leade^ 
ship can direct the creative power of the faculty in the 
for improved ways of indicating the nature of pupil growth. The 
report form takes on added interest because a parent 
chairman of the parent-teacher committee which devised it- 

Yet another effort at reporting progress is portrayed in the 
Primary' Division card reproduc^ in Figure 21 and developed 
in the public schools of Billings, Montana. 

An accompanying statement to parents notes in part that: 


Continuous progress of ea<di child in terms of his oum indi- 
vidual gro^vth is provided in the primary division. Instead of 
the usual grades there are Uvelvc le\'els of achievement m 
reading, spelling, and numbers. Each child progresses at his 
o%%Ti rate of learning, moving to a new level as soon as he has 
mastered the skills of the preceding lerv’cL A child uiU never 
be re<juircd to repeat a level, but he may be required to spend 
more than three years in the primary department. 

... At best any such brief report can present only a part of 
the record. For a more complete report you are invited to 
confer with the teacher and principal. . . . 


EFFECTIVE REPORTING AND TIIE 
STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

As pointed out earlier, in the discussion of good grouping 
for instruction and sound promotion policies, the nature of 
school organization adopted by the administration and faculty 
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is an important factor in determining what plans wall work 
successfully. School organization has an equally important 
bearing on effectiv^e reporting of pupil progress. 



tWTMT 



Fic. 21. Pnmarj’ Division report form developed in the Billings, 
Montana, Public Sclioob. 1932- 19>3. 


Modifying Organizational Structure for Belter Reporting. 
Part of the difficulty encountered bv teachers in making their 
reports to parents increasingly' cITective mav be traced to the 
rigid structure of school organization. If the "school insists upon 
an inflexihlc grade standard as the criterion for determining 
success in school, the teacher is largely restricted to making 
comments and judgments about a child s academic progress. 
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Any additional information (such as how well children are 
solving their social problems) may be appreciated by the par- 
ent but will have little to do with their “passing." As was 
pointed out earlier, some pcirents tend to consider a youngsters 
failure in school as a blot on the family escutcheon, an attitude 
which makes it reasonable to expect that their main concern 
is with passing. However, if tlie school is so organized that 
the child’s progress in off areas of growth is used as the criteria 
for success (and "passing”), the teacher can enlarge his reports 
to include data and judgments which reflect progress toward 
maturity on a substantially broader front. 

A narrow conception on the part of the administration with 
respect to tlic basis for success is frequently characterized by 
an organization of the school involving the grouping of chil- 
dren first by chronological age and then by achievement. The 
chance to extend the child's stay at the primary level is conse- 
quently limited, except as it ris^ the parental interpretation of 
"failure," with all of its attendant consequences. The grouping 
of cliildrcn in more flexible organizations for learning as sug- 
gested in Cliapler Ten would free tlic teaclier from the neces- 
sity of restricting information shared with parents to statements 
dealing with academic success, and provide Jiim \vit)i the oppor- 
tunity to keep the parent informed concerning the child’s whole 


development. 

Proposed Reporting Procedures: Kindergarten Through Jun- 
ior High School. If teachers are to improve their methods 
of reporting to parents, they must be aided by appropriate 
changes in tlie traditionally organized school day. The pro- 
cedures for reporting to parents with heavy reliance on per- 
sonal letters and conferences, as suggested above, is seriously 
limited by the time factor. It takes much more time to confer, 
to write personal letters, or to fi« <nif meaningful charts than 
it does to insert a few alphabetical symbols into appropriate 
pigeonholes in the conventional report card. With 25 or 30 
cliildren in a class, personal intervie^v-conferences with tlieir 
parents can easily consume hundreds of houre. , . 

Since the teadier is often already heavily burdened, this 
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time-energy factor is likely to present a prohibitively high 
psychological barrier to success. If improved reporting pro- 
cedures are important enough to rate a high priority on the 
list of needed emphases in education, then they deserve the 
allocation of adequate time in which to carry them out. Educa- 
tional leadership can assist teachers to find the time for this 
important activity. Local building principals often need to take 
action in proper ways to gain central office approval of some 
substantial changes in the organization of the school day. 

While all school situations differ somewhat in ways great 
and small, and while the solution to the problem of time and 
organization needs to be worked out cooperatively by eacli 
school staff, certain general suggestions merit the consideration 
of every faculty. The following are offered as examples of tlie 
ways in which school organization and policies might be mod- 
ified in order to remove some of the impediments to good pupil 
progress reporting. 

(1) In the kindergarten, when children and* parents are 
coming to school for the first time in the autumn, it is particu- 
larly important that proper rapport and understanding on the 
part of parents be achieved. Whatever time is necessary to 
effect good working relations at this point should be made 
available. A procedure which has worked well in some schools 
is that of postponing the beginning of kindergarten classes for 
a week or two beyond the date at which children begin to 


attend grade 1 and alx)vc. In this'way, the kindergarten teacher 
is enabled to devote adequate time to orienting parents to the 
school program, and consequently to lay a firm foundation for 
suhsequent parent relations. By deferring the official entrance 
dale for kindergarteners by an entire week, time can be devoted 
to meeting parents and discussing with them the nature and 
purposes of the experiences designed for the children. Tliis 
should be an excellent plan to follow for grade 1 in schools 
which do not have kindergartens. 

(2) In all grades, or at least in the primarj' levels, it might 
be possible to arrange the school program during the first week 
of school so that children attend only half-days. Tlie other 
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When some form of the "core” organization, which conforms 
quite closely to the spirit of the unit organization of the class* 
room at the elementar)' school level, has been adopted, there 
will arise the likelihood that more members of the staff than 
the core teacher will be interested in contributing to the report. 
Teachers in special subject matter or activity fields, such as 
science or music, might, under these circumstances, send to 
the advisory or home-room teachers their observations and 


Noville Public Schools 
INTERIM PROGRESS REPORT 

Date: 12 

SuAon has continued to make progress which is consistent 
with the work reported, in the letter you received earlier in 
the year. While a follow-up conference does not seem neces- 
sary at this time I shall be glad to talk with you at any time 
if you wish to make an appointment 

^ A/ ^It. 

Grade Teacher 


Fig. 22. Interim Progress Report to be used in cases where no 
formal report is needed.^^ 

comments about the child. These could be summarized or used 
as received in the home-room teacher’s master report. Or, if 
the staff thinks it advisable, it might be possible to devote 
separate sheets to the analyses of several different teachers, 
clip them together in a booklet, and arrange for the adsdsorj' 
teacher to summarize and interpret them either in an introduc- 
tory’ note or person-to-person conferences with parents. 

It should be re-emphasized at this point that the above sug- 
gestions are merely attempts to help educational workers to 
appreciate the ways in wbich it is possible to improvise, adapt, 
and adjust the structure of school organization in a continuing 

** After Harold G. Sh.-ine and E. T. MeSwam. Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum (New York, Henr>' Holt and Co , 1951 ), p. 315. 
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efFort to meet tlie problems of limited time and energy. Educa- 
tional leadership can play an important part in the solution of 
such problems to the degree that the administrator himself has 
“creatii'e blood in his veins” and generates through his enthusi- 
asm and insights a kindred creative quality in teachers. 


SUMMARY 

Much lias been ^vritten about the various ways in which 
cliildren’s progress through school can best be guided, and how 
this progress can be shared with parents. Unfortunately, the 
mere quantity of suggestions and tlic presence of good inten- 
tions do not insure solutions. As one witer with a gift for vivid 
phrases has commented, a paradox of our era is the fact that 
as means “of communication (have] increased in numbers and 
power, communicabon lias declined." Sadly he concludes that, 
“Mutual intelligibility is probably a rarer phenomenon now 
than at any time in histoiy."^* 

Recognising that communication with parents is a challenge 
to administrators, the chapter here concluded attempted to 
suggest steps leadership in education can take to resoh-e the 
dilemma in promotion poUcies and to help children progress 
continuously through the elementary-junior high school yean. 
It also described some simple, specific ways in which parents 
can be helped to understand the nature and quality of the 
gains their children score in school. A pupil progress diagram 
was proposed as an example of the untried ideas that an able 
leader can explore with a staff in order to escape the social and 
emotional impact of competitive-comparative grading of the 
child as well as the trite phrases of the more limply written 
letters which some schools Iiavc been sending to parents. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL’S 
RESOURCES TO SERVE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
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TIIE GRO\VTH OF SPECIAL 

fields and services 

Back in 1939 the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, published one of the many outstanding yearbook 
it has designed as practical aids to leadership. Entitled Enrtc i 
ing the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child,^ it con 
tained over 50 articles which dealt with descriptions of program 
enrichment through grade 8. Some of the titles of the arbe es 
suggest how broad interpretations of curricular enrichment 
had become over 15 years ago: 

“Introducing the Study of French in the Upper Grades.^ 
“Integration of Handwork and Subject Matter Learning.^ 

“The Newspaper— A Clearinghouse for School Activities. 
“Making and Using Marionettetf.” 

"Writing and Staging a Play in Grades III and IV.” 

“Using Symphony Concerts to Enrich the Music Program. 
“Photography as a School Activity.” 

“A Toy Lending Librar)'.” 

“Community Vacation Schools.” 

“Enrichment through the Book Auto in a County Schoo 
System.” 

This list reflects the rapid growth of school services and 
resources. It also underscores the need for the leader to examine 
xvith his staff his role in organizing the many elements involved 
in the blanket label, “enrichment,” and to determine the extent 
to which the interests and needs of the young may be served 
within the chronically limited funds available in even the 
wealthier school districts. The leader and staff must decide 
where sound enrichment ends and where expansion of offerings 
leads to diminishing returns. 

^Vl 1 at Is tlie Status of Special Fields and Services at Present? 
Reference to almost any text in elementary or junior high 

* The Department of EHementaiy S^ool Principals, NEA, Enriching ihe 
Curriculum for the Elementary School Child, XVIIIth Ycaibooh (Wasliiogl*^’ 
D. C., The Department, 1939}. 
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school administration will reveal that there are many Belds and 
services which have become an accepted part of the instruc- 
tional program. Reavis, Pierce. Stullken, and Smith list the 
following areas which are considered as part of the program 
in some elementary schools and in most junior high schools: 

Health, safety, and physical 
education 

Industrial and household arts School libnity 
Arts and crafts Audio-visual aids 

Dramatics 

In addition to these it is not unusual to find the following 
supplementao’ resource offerings to erfiance the learning ex- 
periences of children and young adolescents: 

, School publications 

Photography activities 

Foreign language School government and other 

' S"u^ry11ooland4.year..d pupi.-organized activities, etc. 

kindergartens , 

In the realm of new f "^.^'S^Tthl 

the staff, and usually assigned to a special 
teaching corps, are the followmg: 

Remedial help for slow 
learners 

Heal* services, including the 
services of doctor, dentist, 
nurse 

Special classes for the tandi- 
.Jpped: deaf. Mind, crippled, 

maladjusted, etc. possihle serv- 

No attempt is made here in the modem 

ices which may be , -phe list is presented merely 

elementary or f,he modem school is no longer to 

to accentuate the pom j n sioileo. i* 

■ C. Voit. n»Uce.,l.,». tae.. 

Snuth. A*itoae""S ll"> ^ 

1953). pp- 219-231. 


Testing programs to secure 
psychological, personality and 
acliievement data 
Guidance services • 
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be conceived as a place in whicdi the child receiv'es merely the 
rudiments of learning. It has become a complex organization 
of 561^1065 and activities that call for a high degree of coordina- 
tion and leadership. 

The additional responsibilities the schools have assumed 
undoubtedly make a major contribution to the enrichment of 
liring for the normal learner if they are well-conceived. Fur- 
thermore, expanded curricular offerings and acthaties provide 
indispensable assistance to the child who has limited social, 
intellectual, emotional, or physical capacities. ^Mlile one may 
occasionally raise a legitimate question as to the cost, need, or 
desirabiliU’ of a particular resource in a given school situation, 
no one is likely to propose seriously that schools restrict them- 
selves to the 3 R’s per se as they once did. 

To approve the inclusion of enormously increased resources 
and services in the school program in no way solves the diffi- 
culties they present, both financially and from the standpoint 
of coordination, to the educational leader, ^\^lether they con- 
tinue to contribute to the program in proportion to their cost 
will depend in large measure on the skill with which educa- 
tional leaders find solutions to the problems tbej’ present, and 
coordinate them with the other important and equally neces- 
sary' aspects of the school’s work. 

Problems for Administrative Leadership Created by* Special 
Fields and Services. \\Ticn elemcntarv and junior high schools 
were OTncemed largely with the teaching of academic subjects, 
tlie responsibilities of the administrative leader were relatively' 
simple. It was generally' accepted that he would concern him- 
self with tlie provision of an adequate phvsical environment for 
learning, and with assisting classroom teachers to improve their 
teaching. The increase in special fields and services has multi- 
plied both duties and responsibilities of principals and superin- 
Icndents. Some of the problems of leadership are related to 
scheduling pupils’ time, evaluating a program in terms of vvhicli 
his owTi preparation is meager, and the apparent inability' of 
some special subject teachers to sec their field as a component 
of a total program of school living. 
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Tlie added programs require a substantial share of the budget 
and of the time of students. The following information pro- 
vided by a principal suggests the degree to which eniiclunent 
may consume portions of the time of sis- and seven-year-olds; 

Enrichment Experience 
Music (%vith special teacher) 

Art (with special teacher) 

Gymnasium ( hvo 43 minute periods) 

Recess ( 15 minutes in morning and afternoon except ^ 
on g)™ days) j 

Educational films j 

Assembly programs (average) ^ 

Science ( average per week with consultant) 

Miscellaneous items; early dninnsal 

meetings, standardized tests, collecUons, 6re dnlls, ^ 

etc. S 

Field trips 

lOX hours 

TOTAL 

WidrafourtodvehourdaynsralforfeU^^^^^^^^^^ 

this enrichment program is machers in 

available time. A'"'’’ cost of Sie total program, 

certain areas . administrators do not mate deci- 

While P™f«^“’"“’‘f™“^s.rahIe on tile basis of oost alone, 
sions concerning wljat is , • -nns oertaininc to how one 
there remain the j ^ost What portion of it 

best may apportion t ns enrichLnt as cen- 

rightfully should be „ new projector for films be 

trusted to art . Hh, for the art program be 

purchased and the 

postponed anotlier year? as the enrichment pro- 

Yet anoUier difficul^’ p j^^inistrative leaders may pre- 
gram expands. Supervisor neoole for all or most of tlie usua 

pare themselves as resourepp jang^iage arts program, 

school subjects and ac. 
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arithmetic, social studies), but it is altogether unlikely that tliey 
will be able to develop competencies in every highly developed 
Held. Inevitably, special areas are taught by specially prepared 
or talented persons, and it is difficult for the leader, less we 
informed in such specialized subjects, to appraise, contro , or 
coordinate their work. Also, many a specialist considers his fie 
to be “most important,” without sufficient regard for the con 
tribution of other fields. 

When this occurs, the leader may find himself in the uneasj 
position of choosing among recommendations from special per 
sonnel as to how time and money shall be divided. As one so u 
tion to the difficulty the reader is reminded that codperathe 
staff decisions often lead to the development of a suita e 
policy. Tlie classroom personnel affected by the work of the 
special teacher should, at every opportunity, participate in 
scheduling, deciding on what equipment purchases seem most 
likely to facilitate the experiences they are striving to develop 
with children and adolescents. Tlie “cooperative staff decision 
approach is a great asset to leadership seeking to create well" 
ordered practices governing the use of both special services 


and resources. 

As special fields proliferate, and specially prepared individ* 
uals are employed to carry on the program, there is always the 
danger that these persons will concentrate on transmitting the 
skills or the subject matter of their specialties without due con- 
sideration for the contribution of these fields to the total de- 
velopment of children. Since the administrative leader in th^e 
school lacks competence in at least some of these fields, he is 
faced with the responsibility for providing direction and co- 
ordination in areas with which he is unfamiliar. Furthermore, 


it is not extraordinary for special teachers and superxasor)'- 
administrative consultants (whether they be central office 
supervisors or building principals) to disagree as to the ir^' 
portance, place, and “balance” among these special areas Ja 
relation to the rest of the program. 

This situation may best be understood through an illustra 
tion in the field of music. (It should not be concluded that 
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nmsic lias been selected for illuslralivc purposes because it 
represents a pcculiarls’ difficult problem. It is selected because 
it appears to typif>- ific problem generated by the programs of 

ncarlv all special fields,) r 1 

In dcmcnlar)- or junior bigh schools one is likely to find a 
staff member to whom the rcsiionsibdily for the leaching and 
direction of mudcal activities lias licei. delegated. Tins tcaclier 
has been speeially prepared in the Held o mnste, and of en 
lias majoretl or bolds a degree in that Held llis vrorb in tl e 

sebool L tbat ol orgatiiaing. S'f*"!!- f T ,be 
cmcrienccs and activities in vvbich all children, not only the 
m^t musically inclined, are expetded to ^ 

to achieve a hit’ll standard of excellence, it is important tlmt a 
grt^t deal of lime he spent in practice. And. since nu-sica 

organteations will be expected •» {’f "JS_in 

tbt- nomtal desire tbat appropnate costfm s » 'PP“ " 
the case of a cboral or 

Special nmsic needs “ P its performance, stage 

obtalncdonwlucbtlicp 1 

properties such as Ho^ I g ■ . accouter- 

properly for the acti\ it) . ^ wishes to produce 

Inei; iay be dofeuded “X™* n perfo^^ i" » 

a highl)' competent musical orgamzmio i 

gracious setting. 

Wliile he rr" 
the technicals 


;racious setting. , indiimcnls concerning 

Wliilc be may ,bc admbiistrator is obliged 

the Icchnlad aspects of llie act 

IrSrtga^ m tll-Il-tiou of school funds to purebasr 


needed crpiipmcnt. ,.,,.4.,. were can.vu - 

If only one such special acti y^j programs for children, 

in addition to ''.'’8'' „ot Im xo complicated. But, 


,'en earlier in 


mulUpIiedby the XV 
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which will guarantee both enrichment and the control of spe- 
cial activities in the interests of a well-rounded, balanced pro- 
gram. Here, again, the practice of group decisions helps to 
Lure fair play for each special area and best service to the 

overall neei of the children. , . , 

Community relations also are involved in policy making that 
concerns program enrichment. Tlie school leader faces the 
demands, on the one hand, of the economy-minded segment 
of the public which demands a reduction in "fads and frills, 
and on the other hand, of individual parents, and sometimes 
groups of devotees of a certain special area who want an in- 
crease in the support it receives in the school. It is not impossi- 
ble to find an individual parent who takes both stands at the 
same time, and finds justification for the apparent inconsistency 
by suggesting that the reduction in school costs be applied to a 
school area other than that in which he is particularly interested 
in having his child engage. 

It is possible to discuss at greater length the difficulties and 
complexities that special fields and services create. However, 
the general nature of the problems should be clear at this point. 
Before turning to the next section, it should be understood 
that the discussion of time, schedule, personnel, and financial 
vicissitudes associated with special services were not examined 
with the subtle intent of discouraging their further develop- 
ment. Indeed, the reverse Is true! There is the danger that 
enriched resources for learning may he impaired and reduced 
unless leadership clearly senses the nature of the problems they 
engender and succeeds in solving them through staff participa- 
' tion in the development of programs that are mutually satisfac- 
tory to specialists, classroom teachers, children, administrators, 
and the communit)'. 


SPECIAL SERMCES, SPECIAL FIELDS, 
AND THE POINT OF DDHNTSHING RETURNS 

Yuan Shih-kai was the first president of the Chinese Republic. 
Thrice refusing the title of emperor, he became chief execu- 
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tivc for China from 1912 until 1916, w'hcn he felt iil. Tiie first 
presiclont, even as Ins country, was in a state of transition, witli 
one foot in a China of the dying past and one foot in a China 
m the throes of changes created by the contact of Orient and 
Occident. 

Thus, in his last illness, so the legend has it, Vuan Shili-Jcai 
summoned Chinese and Western physicians to his bedside and 
botli prescribed medicine. After what was probably an agony 
of indecision the president chose to try the proposed Oriental 
and Occidental cures together— with catastrophic results for tlie 
chief of state. Tlie subsequent autopsy revealed that either one 
of tlie prescriptions might have helped him, but the combina* 
tion, involving too mucfi medicine, was fatal. 

Educational leaders today are likely to find themselves in an 
analogous agony of indecision with respect to special fields and 
services. Which ones, and what proportions of each, are the 
best medicine for tlie school program? Which will improve 
,rather than “kill off’ the patient? 

Tlie Enrichment Dilemma. The dilemma of program enrich- 
ment has at least two horns on which educational leaders are 
in danger of becoming impaled: (1) avoiding a too variegated 
curriculum which, like Joseph’s coat, is made up of so many 
pieces that its appearance is tliat of patchwork, and is so 
crowded as to over-stimulate children .nnd teachers, and (2) 
avoiding a bare-bones curriculum that fails to contribute suffi- 
ciently to the satisfaction of individual needs. 

One of the basic decisions to which an educational leader 
and the staff should come cooperatively is that of determining 
when the point of diminishing returns has been reached. How 
much is enough? Where docs the line of demarcation need to 
be draivn between the contribution to childhood for which a 
school may reasonably be held responsible, and the contribu- 
tion that rightly should come from the home and various com- 
munity agencies? The modem school cheerfully has accepted a 
heavj^ load of responsibilities delegated to it by parents. As one 
result there often seems to I>c too little time into whicl: the 
activities of the school may be fitted. In some districts the pomt 
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of diminisliing returns apparently has been reached. Further 
enrichment, without marked increase in personnel and financial 
resources, sliould not be undertaken in tliese schools lest the 
psychological and physical load placed on teachers and chil- 
dren outweigh whatever doubtful contribution might be made 
by further expansion of the program. The leader new' to an 
administrative post might, with profit to himself and his co- 
workers, study how to trim dowm obsolete or dubious offerings 
rather than expand the program. WHiat dcadw'ood can be cut 
away before new grow'th is encouraged? 

No simple prescription can be given for deciding which spe- 
cial programs and activities should be accepted as a part of 
the schools responsibih'ty, and which ones may better he 
assumed by the home or some other agency, but the following 
should serve as guide-posts as parents and the staff discuss the 
problem: 

(1) ^Vhat constitute the irreducible fundamentals of a good 
educational program? The “fundamentals” need to be in- 
terpreted as fundamentcl to the all-round progress of indi- 
vidual children toward maturit)'. 

(2) How much res'enue Is avaibble for enriching the basic 
program? 

(3) In view of the size and competencies of the present staff, 
how extensive a program may be inaugurated without 
exceeding either its energies or capacities? 

(4) To what extent does the expansion of a special field or 
service invoh'e a reduction in the clock hours available 
for the basic classroom program? Is this reduction fully 
justified by the merits of the proposed enrichment actiwtj'? 

(5) To what extent have parents and the general public shown 
a readiness to accept and support the extension of offer- 
ings? Have they shared in planning contemplated changes 
'Vnth the administration and staff? 

(6) ^Vhat effect will the overall program have upon the d^ir- 
able development of individual children? The total pro- 
gram needs to be examined to determine if it affords a 
Coordinated series of important activities and to insure that 
it is not a mere mosaic of unrelated fragments. 
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(7) Are there fields and/or services, now a part of the scliool 
program, w}7ich might be reduced, combinecf, or efimi- 
nafed to make room for a proposed addition? 

The above list is suggestive of the kind of critical thinking 
in ^v]Jich a school and community can engage in studying prin- 
ciples of selection pertinent to program modification. It would 
be presumptuous to attempt to dictate arbitrarily which special 
fields or services are more important than others. This is a con- 
clusion to wliich a staff, creatively Jed by the administrator, 
must come as it attempts to find acceptable solutions to the 
problem of the over-crowded curriculum. Tlie "importance” of 
a field or service is relative to the individual school and the 
status of its program at a particular time. 


RESOURCES FOR BETTER 
HUMAN DE^^ELOPMENT 

Creative administrative leadership is directly involved fn at 
least three major ways with respect to the school's resources 
and services. The first of these Is the matter of budgetary deci- 
sions which the administrator recommends to t)ie superin- 
tendent or the board of education. The second is the problem 
of maintaining a correct proportion of all kinds of enriclimcnt 
activities. Finally, there is the complex of personnel matters into 
which he is drawn. This includes scheduling, helping the staff 
reach decisions when tliere is disagreement, and helping to 
insure that there is a suitable coordination and “How” of 
information. 

The present section is concerned with examining some of 
the decisions which confront administrators and supervisory' 
consultants as their functions bring them into contact with the 
school's total resources and services. Chosen as representative 
of (he kind of questions to which leadership must give iiitclli- 
gent thought are; (1) whether (liere should be special rooms 
for special subjects, such as art, miKio, or elementary science, 
(2) whether the functions of a specialist should^ he idrnUUed 
with those of a “supervisor," of a “special teacher" or of a eon- 
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sultanC (3) the nature of and program for library services, 
(4) the nature and extent of school health services, and (5) the 
question of policies governing provision made by the school for 
children who deviate either physically or mentally. 

It must again be emphasized that the following paragraphs 
are concerned %vith a sampling of those issues chosen as par- 
ticularly illustrative of the leaders problems and functions. It 
is clearly recognized that certain fields of interest to some 
readers will not have been discussed. These gaps may readily 
be filled in as needed by reference to other sources.^ 

Special Rooms for Special Services. \Vhether or not it is desir- 
able to set aside special rooms for the use of teachers in special 
areas of the curriculum (i.e., music room, art studio, gym- 
nasium, science laboratory, home economics room ) hinges upon 
several considerations which vary from one district to another. 
•The teacher-pupil ratio, available space, size, age, and “layout 
of the school building, for instance, and whether it serves ele- 
mentary or junior high school children (or both) are illustrative 
of physical factors which often determine whether special 
rooms can even be contemplated. The educational philosophy 
reflected in curriculum practices is equally relevant. With these 
elements in mind there are two questions to be explored. In the 
first place, does carrying on the special activity call for equip- 
ment and space not generally found in the regular classroom? 
Secondly, is the school organized on the basis of single, self- 
contained or unit classrooms, or is it departmentalized for all 
or most subjects? 

Tliese t\vo questions do not necessarily imply mutually antag- 
onistic philosophies. It is possible to concei\'c of a school organ- 
ized largely around tlje self-contained classroom, %vjth special 
rooms available for the areas that call for unique equipment 
such as kilns, heavy work benches, or unwieldy tools. Tlic 
children here would normally spend the majority of tlieir time 
in the single classroom, and move to the special rooms cither 

* Cf. for example, Harlan L. llagman. “Tlie Administration of Facilitating 
Servfcw, Cliapters XV-XIX in his Administration of Amencan Public SchooU 
(New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951), 
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on a set time schedule, or on a more flexible basis of need. In 
some schools where a separate art studio is provided, art \i’ork 
is carried oji in both the studio and tJie regular classroom, 
depending upon the nature of the particular experiences the 
children are having. If they relate directly to the other activities 
• in the classroom, and no special equipment is required, the 
cljildren engage in art activities in their o<vn classroom, with 
the art teacher working in that environment with the children. 
On the oUier hand, if tlie art activity calls for special equipment, 
shell as a large weaving loom, the children move to tlie studio. 
The special room is also used as a place to vvhich individual 
children may go to carry on their own creative activities during 
times when their presence is not required in the classroom. 

A good case may be made for the provision of certain special 
Tooms in the elementary school which operates on the organi- 
zation of the self-contained grade. Some teachers feel insecure 
in guiding the experiences of children In ait, music, or physical 
education, particularly if these fields involve communicating 
or teacliing skills l^eyond elementary use of clay, sinking rote 
songs, or playing simple games of low organization. Advanced 
knowledge and skills in these areas are possessed by relatively 
few teachers. If the special teaclicr recognizes the importance 
of increasing the classroom teachers* knowledge and skill it) 
(he special area, he may often find it most desirable to have 
his equipment set up in a specially designed room. Tl)e special 
area may then be used, not only for the enrichment of chil- 
drens e.xperiences, but as a place in which teachers may learn 
to deal more skillfully with the media and activities the special 
field embraces. 

Kesearch in the field of child psychology and development 
seems to indicate that learning lakes place best in an ensiron- 
meiit in which all activities are interrelated and fused.® As John 
Dewey phrased it over a generation ago: 


SCf farexamolf M.ircorft S. MilJjr, “An E%-aluaU\c Study of Art Expert- 

The Ohio Stale Uni>e«.ty. ^hunbu*. Oh.o. lOil). pp * - ' 

and Hilda Tab.*. 77ie Dtjwmin of Edueotfon (London. mui. J93-). 

Cliap. IV. 
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... a teacher carj find out immensely more about the real 
needs, desires, interests, capacities, and weaknesses of a pupil 
by observ ing him throughout the course of consecutive activity 
than by any amount of direct prodding or mere cross-sectional 
observation, and all observations arc of neccssitj' cross-sectional 
when made of a child cngagctl in a succession of disconnected 
activities.® 

\Vhile one may justify art, music, and physical education as 
desirable skills, no one is likely to insist tliat lhc\' may not also 
eiuich learnings in other areas as well. As an illustration, art as 
a speciali2ed skill has a place in the curriculum, but so does 
functional art conceived as a means of illustrating and enrich- 
ing children’s experiences developed in anotlier area such as 
the social studies. There are developmental values both in the 
individual creation of a painting and in cooperative endeavor 
with other children on the construction of a w'all frieze or kraft 
paper expressing in tempera emerging social studies concepts. 

Leadership is likely to find that there is no categorical answer 
to the question of whether or not special rooms shall be pro- 
vided. It is suggested, however, that the solution to the problem 
lies in a clarification of the purposes of the school, its best 
organization to achieve these purposes, and a realistic survey 
of the human and physical resources of the district. 

The Hole of the Teacher in Special Fields. The matter of 
whether or not to have appropriately equipped rooms reserved 
for special subject areas is often determined by circumstances 
and conditions in the local district as noted above. The “right” 
deosion usually can be reached by the staflF as a product of 
evaluative thinking, with due consideration for the objectives, 
physical resources, and traditions of the school. 

The role of the teacher in special areas hinges on more subtle 
issues: (1) Shall the program in his field be developed and 
directed to discover talent and build skill and knowledge or 
shall the program be designed to contribute to personal-social 
development? (2) Shall the special field be independent (i.e., 

* John Deu'ey, Democracy and Education ( New York, The Macanfllan Co.. 
1916), p. 157. 
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a logically organized course extending from the primary through 
the junior high school years) or shall it be subordinate to and 
correlated with tlic units of n-ort or "centers of interest” in the 
unit classroom or core program? (3) Shall the tcacher-pupil 
planning or the leacliers pre-planning of content constitute a 
framework of learning actiwty to which art, music, shop or 
crafts is adjusted? 

As a general rule, it is suggested that administrative leader- 
ship should endeavor to persuade special personnel to think of 
their fields as resources for learning whicli ins’olve knowledge 
or skill and to concentrate on wbat tlieir specialh' can con- 
tribute to the total development of the young. Tin’s emphasis, 
especjally in the primarj’-intermcdiate period, conceives: 

— Art as die fostering of sensitiveness to beauty ratlier than 
deieloping tcchni^jues; self-expression rather than lists of 
things to niak-e and do . . . 

—Music as a form of communication and expression for all 
rather than labored perfection for a few . . . 

—Crafts and shop or printing as a source of enjoyment, oppor- 
hmily for manipulation, and a foundation for satisfying 
hobbies, rather than job-sheets that te)J eveiyone Imw to 
make the same kind of broom-holder or towel-rack. 

There is a place for artistry, for musicianship, for craftsman- 
ship, in tlie elementary-jnruor high school years, }’et all children 
should not he expected to produce to meet adult tastes and 
adult standards. 

If special fields should neither be divorced from the total 
program nor emphasize tlie unreasonable pursuit of perfection 
of skills, what is the personal contribution of the art or shop or 
pliysical education instructor? Ideally, liis schedule should 
alloiv time each da)' for planning with classroom or core teach- 
ers. If class experiences are pre-planned b)' the classroom 
teacher, he and the specialist should modify, through inter- 
action, what each plans to do so that it reinforces the work of 
the other. In a situation characterized by teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, one or more of the special area persons might be present 
to suggest how, for example, elemcntarj' science or art can add 
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to the meaning of activities being projected in a study of 
housing, transportation, or local communit}' backgrounds. 

What is proposed, essentially, is that creative leadership 
should help both classroom and special personnel to sense that 
each is a member of a team working to build a quality of unity 
in the curriculum, to create a “one-pieceness” to the educative 
process. In such an atmosphere special areas become resources 
for accelerating, enriching, and enlivening school living. They 
are not separate phases of the program “bossed” by choral 
director or science specialist 

But the specialists are not “tails on the late” of die classroom 
program cither. Content of all lands (reading, arithmetic, art, 
science, woodworking, etc.) should be subordinate to decisions 
pointing to good learning experiences for children as suggested 
by the pooled professional know-how of all staff members, 
irrespective of tiieir teaching assignments. The techniques of 
creating perspective, sight reading, or locating a constellation 
on a clear nlgjit will be woven, by the specif and classroom 
teachers, into the sum of the school living that fills the years 
between kindergarten and the beginning of high school. 

Administrators may expect, but need not be alarmed by, 
disagreement and occasional friction which may arise between 
classroom teacher and the consultant. WTiile it is often 
inimical to good human relations to take sides in such disagree- 
ments, the leader can help to dissipate the fog of argument by 
ibe parties to ask themselv'es which of two or more 
alternative procedures or policies is most consistent vv^th the 
schools philosophy and the principles of good teaching it 
presumably seeks to mirror. As the principal or superintendent 
helps to bring about increasingly effective interaction between 
regular and special teacher, he makes a signal contribution. 
Tlic School "Librarj* and Librarian. Yet another example of 
opportunities for leadership in the creative use of school re- 
sources is provided by so familiar a service as that of the 
library. A statement from a superintendent of a large city fires 
tlie imagination wnth the potentialities of the librarv’. The Ycar- 
lx)ok of the Department of Elementary' School Principals en- 
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visions a contribution from both library and librarian sub- 
stantially above the level of services usually provided: 

Eleraentary-scliool libraries may enhance their value by in- 
creasingly attuning their programs and ser\'ices to the objec- 
tives of the good modem elementary school. This means that 
the school librarian must be a student of modern education in 
much the same manner as the school principal. The library 
then becomes the main service center for the total instructional 
program of the school, and to a great degree most school activ- 
ities become associated with the 1/braiy'. The program includes 
not only reading but many other activities as well. For erample, 

1 believe the library may well become the mam instructional- 
aids center, including in its services the audio-visual aids which 
often have been included in a separate center or department.^ 
The educational leader has several alternative choices to 
make in selecting witlj tlie faculty tlie policies which are to 
determine the organization of a functional library service. Par- 
ticularly fortunate is the school wliich has the opportunity to 
create a library organization for the first time as in the planning 
of a new building. Under such circumstances it is conceivable 
tliat the librarian may be selected and the program launelied 
on a high professional plane. 

The first choices to be made b)' facult)’ and administraliort 
deal widi detennining the relativ'e importance and specific 
functions of the library in the scliool. Shall it, as Oberholtzer 
suggests, expand to include sucli items as the audio-visual edu- 
cational program in larger sdiools? Sliould the librarian occupy 
a position comparable to that of oUier faculty members and 
share in curriculum planning, as has been suggested in a chap- 
ter co-authored by a librarian and principal in the XXXth 
Yearbook?® Or shall she be considered a service agent to locate 
materials and to be available to tire classroom teacher when 
and as required? 

rKennedi E. Oberliolfzer. “Throogb tlw Ej-fs of ^ 

Elementary School Libraries Today, JOQtU* Ywdmk, 

Elemenlary School Principals. NKA (Wasmn^oa. D. 

md Lilli.™ Sira»»m. "Tlie: El.mmlruj' S.l'w' 

Todj/." O]’. at., p 


Superinlcndent.” in 
, Tlie DcMrtmcnt of 
C., Tlie DepartmenI, 
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A second group of choices facing leacliers and administra- 
tors pertains to tlic matters of cost. Hou' inucli money shall he 
allocated to the purchase of educational materials which arc 
housed in a central collection? To what extent will tin's reduce 
the funds available for books to !>c used and stored in the 
individual classrooms? Is the money involved in purchasing 
expensive library equipment, and ibc cost of paying for the 
services of a librarian likely to justify tbe expenditure? 

Tlie ansNvers to the foregoing queries arc determined to a 
large extent by the criteria which arc established for deter- 
mining how much library scr\*icc, and under what conditions, 
is justified for a school of a given size. Wlicn is a full-time 
librarian justified? ^Vllat balance should bo struck between the 
librar)’ facilities and, say, a school licallb service, when funds 
do not suffice to support both fully? 

Finally, a perennial difference of opinion about tlie most 
suitable dislril)ulion of librar)' materials presents itself. Some 
classroom teachers arc likely to voice the desire to liavc their 
bibliographic and textual materials close at hand. Tlicy contend 
tliat the availability of materials often determines the extent to 
which they arc used. Instead of a central collection of books, 
one of which may be obtained only througli formal application, 
such teachers prefer to have room book collections to which 
children may go when tlic occasion demands. Some of the argu- 
ments pro and con may be summarized as follows: 

In facoT of a central library: 

(1) Room libraries can be ill-assorted dust-catchere if im- 
properly replenished and cared for by the classroom 
teacher. 

(2) There often is some duplication of volumes in the class- 
room, a condition which increases the book budget need- 
lessly and reduces the possibility of a larger collection for 
the school a a whole. 

(3) The central collection makes books, especially new titles, 
available to a wider reading public through a more rapid 
turn-over and superior selection-distribution procedures. 

(4) The librarian, as a professionally competent student of the 
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contents of books, can acquaint children with a greater 
variety of books wlifcfi they may read with pleasure ami 
profit than can even the thorougfily conscientious teaclicr. 

(S) An understanding of the >*0510055 of recorded, ckssiGml 
knowledge is promoted by the central collection. 

In favor of ihe room collection: 

( 1 ) Books on liand will be «ist*d more frequently anej function- 
ally in connection witli projects or units; tlicir presence 
encourages leisure reading during the pupil’s free lime in 
the classroom. 

( 2 ) The room collection may be related more directly to the 
educational program in the classroojn; a good variety of 
supplement.uy books often serves to introduce a projt«c-t, 
helps to sustain interest, and facilitates simple research 
and reference work by the pupils. 

( 3 ) Feelings of warm familiarity develop for books close at 
hand. 

( 4 ) Cliildren can learn responsibility by managing a room 
library collection; this can he done by student librarians 
in all but the lowest grade levels. 

In schools of such size and financial endowment as to justify 
a central library, practice has established that .*1 central collec- 
tion is superior from the standpoint of the mechanical handling 
of materials, while the room collection has much educational 
merit. It seems reasonable to propose that both I>e developed 
in the sclioob the classroom collection being distributed on the 
basis of short-term loans, and the iiahire of the collection liciug 
determined by the classroom leacliers estimation of needs. A 
more definite policy cannot Iw recommended because sound 
policy is entirely relative to situations. Furtliermore, the value 
of a room collection diminishes from the primary to the junior 
high scfjool level and varies with the ty^pcs of school organiza- 
tion-unit or departmental clossrooms-whicli have l>een ac- 
cepted at the various grade levels. 1110 maturity, competence, 
and convictions of librarians and individual faculty members 
c.xercisc n great if Intangible influence on what is most appro- 
priate in a partiailar .silnaHon- U is quite conceivable that, m 
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a single school, library practices will and should vary among the 
grade levels and among the teachers within a single grade. 

Leadership in the middle-sized and large schools should wel- 
come opportunities to encourage the librarian and teachers to 
develop increasingly cooperative working relationships in plan- 
ning how to use a central library as well as infrequently re- 
plenishing and rotating room collections which correlate with 
classwork. Librarians should, in addition, be well acquainted 
witli the nature and purposes of modem education, share in 
professional in-seiAoce activities of the staff, and have a recog- 
nized part to play in instruction. As an accepted member of the 
teaching facult)' she should be involved in curriculum planning 
so that she may cooperate and participate intelligently in class- 
room programs, and so conduct tlie library' service that it is an 
integral part of the enWronment for learning.® 

School Health Serv'ices. The poorly supported health services 
found in hundreds of school districts are entirely inadequate to 
meet the responsibility public education has for children and 
youth. Educational leadership has a pronounced responsibility 
to work out an extension of provisions to improve physical fit- 
ness so that children are adequately cared for in regard to their 
nutrition, health, and general well-being. The needs of child- 
hood and youth demand considerably more than the customary' 
periodic check on physical growth and dental care. Minimum 
health programs include at least the following: 

(1) The provision of healthful climates for learning: clean 
rooms, adequate ventilation, restful furniture, and control 
of contagion. 

(2) Continuous health examinations and carefully kept records, 
including growth charts. 

(3) A comprehensive nutrition program, including mid-mom- 
ing and afternoon snacks, and noon lunch. 


® Sin^ volume is not directly concerned with the details of the organiza- 
tion and adm^tration of Lbraiy services, the reader will need to look else- 
where for such informaUon. One good source is the XXXth Yearbook of tlie 
Departoent of E ementary School Prindpals. Also, cf. Willard S. Ebbree and 
Harold J. McNally, Elemcnfary School Administration and Supervision (New 

York. The American Book Co., 1951), Chapter X\'II1 

S'™"”!*. an<I MiUie Almy. Teoefting Young 
Children (New York. World Book Co.. 1932), pp. 35S-359: 
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(4) Rest and isolation facilities for the child who is ill or who 
needs relaxation. 

(5) Able administration of examination routines and follow-up, 
accident procedures, parent notification, home \TSits by the 
nurse, visiting teadiers for tlie disabled, etc. 

(6) Health services available in clinics, through refeml, for 
the emotionally disturbed, psychiatric problems, and those 
children with organic physical disabilities. 

(7) Emphasis on good mental health: improvement of pupils’ 
attitudes; removal or alleviation of fears, tension, and 
pressures of various sorts. 

The educational leader is obviously not personally account- 
able for carrying out a good health program. His lack of medi- 
cal-dental knowledge requires that he depend to a great extent 
on those specially prepared to treat human ills. However, the 
administrator can work for the basic qualities of a sound pro- 
gram which were listed, and he can make a serious effort to 
sensili 2 e staff members to their responsibility for child JjealtJj. 
As the staff as a whole becomes increasingly competent in 
assuming tins assignment, the health program will improve. 
Much time and effort will be saved if general principles govern- 
• ing the liealth program arc determined cooperatively by the 
st^, with clear delineation of special responsibilit)’ determined 
and understood by all. For e.tample, teachers should he urged 
to recognize that faulty nutrition, poor posture, or physical 
deficiencies are their personal concern. 

The question of the role of the classroom teaclier in relation 
to the health specialist is not always clearly understood by the 
staff and the administration. School doctors and their medical 
aids perform a social contribution to the improvement of school 
health ‘if they accept responsibility for instructing teachers con- 
cerning ^vhat constitutes an adequate healthful cn'aronment, 
and tlieir relation to it.’ Lacking such advice, teadiers imw/il- 
ingly default on responsibilities which are not recognized. It is 
not too much to hope that medical authorities will more fre- 
quently take time to sit down with teadiers and help them to 
determine the place of aggressis'C health improvement policy' 
as a part of the curriculum. Preventive measures with children 
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and youth are at least as important as therapy for those who 

arc ill. 

Programs for Children Deviate Mentally and Physically. 
Provision for mental and physical deviates in elementary’ and 
junior high schools involves two important considerations: 

(1) to what extent shall special scrv'iccs be provided (specially 
equipped rooms and specially trained teachers), and (2) to 
wliat extent can tJje experiences of these children be properly 
guided within the framework of the regular classroom structure. 

Children who challenge the school with the fact of their 
marked deviation from tlic norm may be placed in the follow- 
ing categories: 

(1) The mentally retarded or slow learner. 

(2) The menially gifted. 

(3) The emotionally disturbed. 

(4) The phy.sicaUy handicapped (deaf, blind, orthopedic 
cases, etc.). 

(5) The social and legal delinquent. 

Of the above list, the two groups most commonly faced by 
tile regular classroom teacher arc the mentally retarded and 
the gifted. The other three classifications, it should be noted, 
will often include the slow learner. Proposals for the develop- 
ment of special services for the mentally retarded and the 
gifted are legion, and often are based upon the view that special 
rooms (i.e., segregation) provide a desirable answer to special 
needs. Not only is tliis a questionable conclusion; it also 
prompts many teachers to conclude that, lacking such facilities, 
there is little that can be done to help tlie brilliant child fulfill 
his promise or to spare the slo^v learner the frustration of failure. 
Administrators have yet to find appropriate solutions to this 
problem. 

If the slow learners and tlie mentally gifted are to be ex- 
pected to continue learning in environments which make no 
provisions for their special problems, great loss is incurred. 
Witty makes this point clear with respect to the intellectually 
endowed in the following excerpt from a publication sponsored 
. by the American Association for Gifted Children: 
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The public schools of the Vnited States have a heavy re- 
sponsibility as well as a unique opportunity for developing 
' leaders. They should seek to lessen liandicaps and obstacles 
wliich many gifted children encounter. In addition, tliev should 
strive to provide the opportunity and incentives gifted children 
and youth require in order to develop in accordance with their 
potentiality and promise.*^ 

Kirk and Johnson’- present tlie obligation teachers face in 
helping children witli limited mental equipment to measure up 
as best they can to their social and academic level: 

It is important for teachers to obtain a perspective. Thev need 
to know what methods people hav'c used in the education of 
the mentally defective, uhy they used tliese methfKls, how to 
get the best results from known methods, and how to tlevclop 
new ones.’* 

\^'htle human knowledge of what constitutes a good program 
for deviates sometimes seems to be accumulaling more rapidly 
than practices are changing, the schools are doing more and 
more to meet the fndivtidual differences among children. It is 
to the credit of both administrators and teachers that meUiwls 
for more adequatelysolving the special problems some children 
face are being introduced. ^VhetIIer it is in special rooms, or 
within the regular classroom progranJ, all teachers need to 
kmow what is needed, and how each teacher can assist in 
alleviating the difllculties which harass all youngsters who are 
‘different” to a conspicuous extent. 

DEVELOPING AN EFFECTt/AL 
GUIDANCE PfiOGRAM 

If tlje expanded elementaiy and jimlor high school is not to 
degenerate into an “inlellcclual cafeteria,” in which children 

tipaul Wilt> (ed.) T/.C GifieJ C/M (Boston. D. C. avd Co. 

kmuS A. Kirk and c Orville Jolinson. EJuooUm of the Ri-larjecl Child 
(Boston, Houghton MifEin Co, 1051 
p. 60. 
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are lost in a blurred maze of special activities, services, and 
equipment, serious thought must be given to the continuous 
and careful guidance each child receives. 

Newer Interpretations of Guidance, Guidance, as a special 
held of activity, has evolved through three distinct phases: 

( 1 ) In the 1920’s, it was often looked upon as a remedial func- 
tion. Children who experienced personal or academic 
difficulties were sent to a person specially trained and 
equipped with research tools which he used to identify the 
source of the difficulty and help the child redirect or 
modify his behavior. 

(2) In 'the 1930s, guidance began to acquire a preventive 
function. The specially trained person attempted to antici- 
pate difficulties and prevent them from arising. Teachers 
were counselled with regard to what would be desirable 
to keep potential problems from deteriorating. 

(3) The third phase, which is currently emerging, is the con- 
ception of guidance as the continuous function of the class- 
room teacher working in consultation with the guidance 
person who serves as a resource. 

In the words of Hamrin, “Guidance is seeing through John 
and then seeing John through.”** This process involves three 
administrative responsibilities: (1) .proper initiation of the 
guidance program, (2) adequate in-service education of the 
staff in the field of guidance, and (3) securing approval of the 
program of guidance services.** 

Qualities of a Desirable Guidance Program. A program that 
is consistent with the ne^ver interpretations of guidance con- 
cerns itself with down-to-earth problems which children really 
face.*® If this is to be the case, the study of children should 
center around real children and not the abstractions that one 

** S. A. Hamrin, Guidance Talks to Teachers ( BJoomin ctoa, McKnJcl)l and 
McKnighl Publishing Co., 1947), p. 12. 

**^‘ Hamrin, Initiating ann Admir^sterinc Guidance Sercices (Bloom- 
ington, McKnlght and McKniglit Publuhing Co.. IQSI), p. 2. 

For an cxceUenl illustrabon of the guidance person as a resource to 
Franl: \V. Miller (ed.) Counseling and Guidance Sercices in 
Fo/jy (Es-anston, Sdhool of Education. Northwestern Univenity, 
1951). CJiaptiTS I-JII. 
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finds in Iiooks about children. O'Brien suggests tliat children 
and )-oung adolescents seek and welcome guidance in kaming 
tlie folJow’ing practical, simple things: 

(1) How to progress in school subjects. 

(2) How to study. 

(3) What their particular school believes to be important to 
youngsters. 

(4) How to get along with te.icljers. 

(5) The values o£ an education. 

(6) How to become acquainted with all of the offerings of 
the school. 

(7) How to bridge llic gap to the succeeding grade. 

(8) To bike part in social activities. 

(0) To make cfTcctivc use of leisure lime. 

(10) Tlie value of earning money. 

(11) How to grow up emotionally. 

(12) How to speak before tJjeir own age group. 

(13) How to get along more easily ividi adults. 

(14) To know tlicmselves and others belter. 

(15) How to keep and improve their physical and mental 
health.*^ 


NVhether the guidance function is carried on solely by the 
classroom teacher, or .shared with specially trained guidance 
personnel, the program should involve a great deal more than 
mere toying with guidance skills and techniques. Guidance 
personnel should ha\'e a background of classroom teaching 
which will provide them with insights into how tJie program 
may be fitted into the regular work of the classroom. Teachers, 
on tlie other hand, need broader understanding of the special 
tools and procedures available for guidance, so that tlieir work 
with children will not be biased by sentimentality and limited 


to subjective value-judgments. 

Leadership will contribute to the best development of a 
guidance program if it is capable of helping the staff to avoid 
two extremes: (1) the loss of the identity of guidance as a 
speciah'zed way of helping diildren by maintaining that all 
Marcaret O'Drfen. "Vfewpoints on Cokt«nc« /n iJie EkmentAry Sriiool, 
in Counsemng and dddanca Services ht Education Todotj, op. cit. p 7. 
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teaching is guidance” to the point that it is indistinguishable 
from the techniques which effective teachers normally use, and 
(2) the establishment of guidant^ as a field so dependent on 
esoteric child study and test data that only the expert can 
fathom it. It is through the cooperative efforts of both classroom 
teachers and guidance personnel that the most effective pro- 
gram can be de^-ised and implemented. In Willey’s words, 
“Guidance proWdes an environment in which ever}' child can 
grow into a sociall)' desirable, happy, and wholesome person- 
aiit)'.”^* This environment is a cooperatively produced setting 
for learning to which all school personnel contribute. 

Guidance and the Classroom Teacher. Both because of the 
changing concept of guidance (which associates it with the 
daily activit)' of the classroom teacher) and because many 
elemcntarv’ and junior high schools do not employ a special 
guidance person, educational leaderslup has the opportunitv* 
to contribute personally to the program. 

Only a tninorit)’ of the teachers now serving in the public and 
private elementar)' and secondaij' schools of our countr)’ have 
had any formal trainiog in the field of guidance. This means 
that if a program of guidance services is to be advanced in 
an)' material fashion by teachers, thev' must receive in-service 
education for the discharge of their responsibilities.*® 

Lacking a specially trained guidance officer, the responsi- 
bility for adequate continuous guidance of the child becomes 
a sliared responsibility of the entire staff, with the building prin- 
cipal a likely candidate for the role of chief coordinating officer. 
Many of the non-technfcal aspects of ^idance may he incor^ 
porated into the activity of the classroom. The staff might 
cooperatively set up the general procedures for good guidance, 
vrilh the principal available for counseling and helping eacli 
teacher assume his share of the duties involved. Some general 
procedures for the teacher to follow in filling his guidance 
function include; 

” Roj' DeV. WiEcj-, Guidance tn tfte Elemeniary School (New Yoit, Haiper 
and Erotlien, 1952), p. 3. (Italscs not in the cnjpnal.) 

^*S. A. Ilanina, Iniltatin^ end AdmMtfenng Guidance Serricea, op- citf 
p 44. 
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(1) Developing a grasp of tbe Iccimiqiies and tools used in an 
intensive study of tlic children currently enrolled in his 
class.*® 

(2) Estaljlishing and maintaining records and reports wliich 
are part of the cumnlattvc folder wjiicli will follow each 
cliild through school. 

(3) Developing a program of study groups for p.irents in order 
to increase their understanding of the problems children 
face as they move toward atlult status. 

(4) Seeding contact with service agencies in the community in 
order to devise ways of approaching childhood and youth 
problems which stem from community sources. 

(5) Establishing and clarifying l>asic principles and agree- 
ments concerning relationships among special scrv’ices rc* 
lated to guidance; the work of the school nurse, doctor, 
dentist, and, if available, testing connsellors, and special 
guidance oiDcers should be clearly understood by the 
tCiiching sfa/T and principal. 

Improving and Coordinating Guidance. Although guidance is 
currently being interpreted as a function of classroom person- 
nel, the Jntergrade-intersebool cohrdinatjon of guidance activi- 
ties usually devolves on the administrator. If guidance coun- 
selors are available for the program, their worJc can be limited to 
setting up programs of study which will help teachers become 
more asvare of the importance of assisting children to soh'e 
tliclr personal problems successfully. VVliether or not there are 
guidance specialists available, administrators can impro\’e the 
program in the following vrays: 

(1) Planning pre-opening scliool conferences devoted to a 
stud)' of the problems of children, and the techniques and 
procedures by which these may be more adequately solved. 

(2) Organizing a series of staff meetings devoted to the prob- 
lems of guidance. 

(3) Establishing a professional library for guidance purposes. 

(4) Developing and administering a program uliifzing tiie in- 
creasing variety of guidance tools now available; tests, 
sociometric devices, etc. 

(5) Persuading the board of education and commvmty to 
2" For a suggeMed list oi losUuntenls for such study, cf. Cliaptcr Fise. p- 162. 
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recognize the need for spedal services for the guidance of 
children, including an adequate corps of psj’chological and 
testing counselors. 

Because the guidance program is but one of bis varied con- 
cerns, the leader must, in all but the smallest schools, initiate 
and coordinate the program, rather than assume primary re- 
sponsibilit)' for the details. If guidance. is accepted as an 
integral aspect of teaching, the teacher must be strengthened 
in his abdity to canj’ on the program himself. Even the guid- 
ance counselor is a rcjsource rather than a director of the pro- 
gram. He should work to free the teacher from depending on 
him and measure his success by the way experiencred teachers 
can work without him. And, lest he fe^ for his job, there wU 
always be newly emplo)'cd teachers to keep him busy. 


LEADERSinP IN THE COORDINATION OF 
SPECIAL SERVICES AND RESOURCES 

Permeating each of the preceding sections of this chapter has 
been the fundamental idea that one of the responsibilities of 
leadership is that of coordinating and unifying ^e multiplicity 
of fields and services so that Uiev* contribute as a unit or team 
to the development of l)oys and girls. If curriculum crowding, 
with its resultant confusion and conflicts, is to be avoided, some- 
one must assume the responsibility of ascertaining that the 
school program is well-articulated. This is a reasonable and 
proper administrative duty. In performing it, however, the 
superintendent or principal will need to e.Tercise caution so 
that he docs not over-crowd his own “curriculum” by assuming 
direct, personal responsibility for all services and resources. In 
a word, he must learn to delegate. 

Slail Organization for EITcclivc CoordinaUon of Services and 
Resources. Because of the number of persons touched by 
special fields and services, it is especially important that the 
leader establish a cooperative group approach to the coordina- 
tion of these areas. Tlje staff os a tchofc, including the persons 
to whom these areas may have been specially delegated, need 
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to participate in group interaction out of wlrich comes a sense 
or direclion and a policy which are mutually agreeable. 

It is not necessar)' tliat policj'-making pertaining to special 
services shall involve aU of the staff in the “organization for 
participation" suggested in earlier chapters. A committee of 
teacljers may assume many responsihiUties, including study of 
the improN’ement and articulation of special fields and services, 
and may recommend to the entire staff, from time to time, 
modlTications which it feels will further the best interests of 
children. Tliis suggested program may then be discussed, ap- 
proved or modified by the entire group, and put into operation. 
The action committee also might he held responsible for gen- 
eral supervision of the program, and at intervals share with tlie 
total staff its plans and activities. It is well to re-emphasize the 
need for the committee to remain linked to tlie facitlty. Mem- 
bers of the committee gain a great deal of insight into the prob- 
lems of special Gelds and services which shoidd be communi- 
cated to other members of the faculty clearly and frequently. 

Regardless of the care which is taken to establish faculty 
ngreements and understandings concerning the work of special 
personnel, there is the ever-present likelihood of misunderstand- 
ings. The music specialist may choose to use the auditorium at 
the same time the audio-visual education specialist has planned 
to use it. Tl7e teacher of industrial arts occasionally may give 
vent to irritation at tlie request of the guidance officer to have 
a child come to his office for counselling during the period 
when the child is assigned to the shop. The leader should be 
alert to these potential trouble spots, and be available to help 
in reaching agreeable compromises and adjustments. Friction 
and conflict may be eJiormously reduced if an atmosphere of 
wliolesome cooperation is established in which ever)’one accepts 
the need for a fair balance among children's activities and 
develops respect for the contributions of aU special fields and 
sers'ices. 

Wlmsc Views Sfiafl Have fTeccdencc, Those of SpecjaJ Jer- 
sonnel or Classroom Teacher? In the ttaditionally organized 
school the supervisor of special subfecls, or the “line officers 
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charged witli a special service, had the authority to determine 
the work to be done by the classroom teacher. It was considered 
desirable for the teacher to be instructed in the special field of 
service in whatever way the specialist deemed important. The 
emerging concept of specialists as resource personnel, available 
to the classroom teacher on a consultative basis, has created a 
different problem in human relations. Many of tlie present super- 
visors and specially trained personnel have grown up under the 
old system, and find it difficult to change their views. They try 
to take the position that the concept of the resource person is 
valid, but, paradoxically, continue to feel that teachers need 
to be “told what to do.” 

Any generalization about ibe relation of classroom teacher 
and specialist is bound to ignore the tremendously important 
factor of individual differences. Certainly, immature or inex- 
perienced classroom teachers need a great deal of expert guid- 
ance and even direction. On the other hand, equally immature 
or inexperienced consultants may have little to offer to the wise 
and mature insights of the seasoned classroom teacher. 

Tlic staff which attempts to work out relationships among 
the many possible different specialists will need to take into 
consideration this factor of maturity, and seek its solution by 
emphasizing the importance of a “leadership of merit” rather 
than of rank. It is considerably less important to determine tvho 
shall decide than icliat will most desirably assist children to 
achieve maximum benefit from the educational activity. As 
consultants, special resource people, supervisors, and classroom 
teachers more and more frequently base their actions on agree- 
ment as to what is consistent with the best interests of children, 
the question of who is in authority will diminish as an issue. 


SUMMABY 

Special fields and sersiccs have multiplied enormously dur- 
ing tlie last five decades. \Vhile those that have been added 
are almost invariably desirable in the elemenlarj'-junior high 
school program, the coordination of these increased resources 
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places an additional load on administrative leadership. The 
leader must develop a background in terms of ^vlilch he can 
evaluate the contribution of special services as he articulates 
and coordinates the various components of an enriched 
program. 

As resources grow in ntiniljer and become widely accepted, 
one of the problems of leadership is timt of determining with 
the stall where the point of diminishing returns, witli respect 
to program enricliment, is reached. That is, there is need to 
determine when accumulating resources begin to complicate 
as much as they facilitate a good curriculiun, and when their 
added cost becomes relatively greater than their contribution. 

In addition to considering the question, “How much enrich- 
ment is enough?” Chapter Twelve dealt with some representa- 
tive concerns of leadership io organizing special resources for 
optimum use: for example, (he effective organization of the 
school library, programs for mental and physical deviates, ad- 
ministering the guidance program, and personnel policies affect- 
ing staff members working in the special fields or providing 
special sersnees. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HELPING THE STAFF 
USE TEACHING 
MATERIALS CREATIVELY 


-A MIDWESTERN administmtoc is the source of an anecdote 
wljicli effectively makes the point that a continuing need estists 
for creative leadership in the use of teaching materials. In Ins 
capacity as a superintendent in a small suburban elementary 
school district, he budgeted $1,000 for various instructional 
tools; art supplies, film rentals, and so forth. The fact tliat the 
money was available for staff requisitions was announced in 
September and reiterated in an early autmnn bulletin, but the 
superintendent deliberately avoided “promoting" the use of 
the fund. 

In June lie told a group of felloii' administrators the outcome 
of his experiment. Of $300 earmarked for film rentals, less than 
$20 was used by the staff of 17. Of the remaining $700, Jinder 
$200 was requisitioned for maps, art supplies, supplementary 
books, and science iiiaferiak Irtrrrtetl/^, oiw ti^ed nesrly 

half of the $200 for scenery, and costumes in a Christmas 
program 1 

■Willie the anecdote does not typify tlie attitudes of teachers 
toward the use of instructional aids in all school districts, it 
points to tlie conclusion tliat creative administrators should not 
393 ^ 
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,nerchj provide the means for on ennehed program. T1 ey also 
have re nonsibiht)- for the educationally effective use of teach 
L materials. There is so much for children to learn that all 
available types of teaching aids arc needed to speed up 


learning process. . 

Human knowledge is increasing at a well-nign 
rate. As one writer has calculated: 


incredible 


We are aamiring as mtich nexv information each two years f 
we acquired in the total of human histor>' up to now. M ithm 
five years that two-year span will have decreased to one year. 
Within ten years it will have diminislicd to three months. 

The dynamic accumulation of knowledge places upon school 
the need to share more information with children more rapidly 
-a process in which teaching aids are of substantial importance. 
Also, it is increasingly vital to improve human understanding 
by endo^ving the experiences of children and youth with more 
complete and concise meanings. Again, this point suggests and 
supports the need for educational leadership in the creative rise 
of materials which ser\'e to accomplish this end.® 


TEACHING AIDS AS MEANS 
RATHER THAN ENDS 

Teaching aids are somewhat analogous to the equipment in 
the "little black bag” of the physician. Its contents are of value 
only to the extent that they are used properly in helping the 
patient to become or to remain well. Instructional aids need to 
be appraised in view of the success with which they give service 
to the educational needs of children and youth in the schools. 
Teaching Aids as Tools. Tlic point scarcely can be stressed 
loo strongly that any instructional aid must always remain 
subordinate to the role of the teacher in the educative process. 

1 John McPartLiid, “No Go, Space Cadet!" Harper'a Magazine, 20-1:66, 
May, 1932. 

-Jl con\indn" and wll-docomentcd ^tatcuM-nl regardin'; the role of audJO- 
\isiia1 materials may l>e found in \V. A. Wittich and C F. Schuller, AudiO' 
Vifual MaJeriah: T/ic/r Sature end V$e (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
IOjO). Cf. Ociptcr 1. 
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In the hands of skiliful teacliers the aid may become an efficient 
tool for the maximum learning of children, but it can never 
become an acceptable substitute for expert teaching. Hammers 
and saws, lumber and nails, however skillfully made and abun- 
dantly supplied, cannot build a house. Neither can motion 
pictures, field trips, radio and television eejuipment, or tape 
recordings build an educational progiani. 

Hie presence of an administrative organization for the in- 
structional aids program does not insure their effective use. 
Again, as was pointed out in the anecdote at the beginning of 
this chapter, mere finanaal provisions in the budget do not 
guarantee success. Neither will an expertly devised handbook 
cind the presence of a director of audio-visual instruction take 
the place of good teaching. The empIo)’ment of specialists in 
tlie field, the provision of an adequate budget, the establish- 
ment of an efficient administrative organization-all are merely 
techniques for encouraging the use of teaching materials by 
making them available to t)»e insightful teacher. Leadership in 
the use of teaching materials involves recognition of the fact 
tliat teaching aids, like all tools, acquire significance from the 
hand that directs them. 

“Efficient Administration" Versus Optimal Usage. A goodie- 
number of successful administrators have built a reputation for 
the ability to budget school monies efficiently. This is a com- 
mendable quality. However, unsound economies in ordering 
rented films can limit their educational utility. A 16 mm. or 
35 mm. film should be available at a time when it can enrich 
a particular unit or enterprise. It is frustrating at least, and 
sometimes actually a distraction, to show films when they 
happen to arrive rather than when they are needed. For this 
reason, administrators are urged to avoid tlie dubious “econ- 
omy” to be achieved by ordering such teaching aids as sound 
films in large quantities and many months in advance. Such a 
practice can be a severe handicap to the creative use of films 

and other aids-to-leaming as well. 

%Vinle a clerk cart order 200 or 300 films in much less time 
than she can place 50 individual orders, the smaller number of 
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films, timed to arrive when teachers need them, is ^ 

more valuable than many more films arriving m a hapha^rd 
fashion. Economy is a means to better-run schools; it is no 


partial solution to the apparent dilemma of how to operate 
economically, yet in an educationally sound fashion may some- 
times be found by making a distinction betsveen different riate- 
eories of instructional aids: (1) those which can be classifaed 
as “standard” supplies, likely to be requisitioned by neatly al 
teachers who have activity programs; paint, construction paper, 
clav, lumber, etc., (2) those items which can be used efflcienU) 
only as the need for them arises in the developing classroom 
program: films, supplementary books, special art supplies, etc. 
The latter classification may better be purchased through the 
. establishment of a room or building fund on which teachem 
may draw as the need arises rather than through a centralized 
system in which one places orders weeks or months in ads’ance 
of anticipated need. 


^VHAT TEACHING AIDS CAN 
AND CANNOT ACCOMPLISH 

Perception is indispensable to learning; **. . . we constru^ 

our world of things and events out of our sensor)' processes 

One can only know the environment about him through the 
five senses. In other words, the indiNidual’s interpretations of 
his world are the sum of his perceptions. 

Of coordinate importance with perception is the communi- 
cative act. In the some>vhat involved prose of John De^vey: 

... To be a recipient of a communication is to have an en- 
larged and changed experience. One shares in what another 
has thought and felt and in so far, meagerly or amply, has his 
o\\'n attitude modified. Nor is the one who communicates left 
unaffected. . . . Except in dealing %vith commonplaces and 
catch phrases one has to assimilate, imaginatively, something 

3 Hovi-ard L. Kingsley*. The Xafure and Conditions of Learning (New 
PretsUcc-IIall, Inc., 1947), p. 262. 
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of another’s experience in order to tell him intelligently of one’s 

o^vn experience.'* 

Since the process of teaching and learning is inseparably 
joined with perception and communication, and since instruc- 
tional aids are tools for assisting teachers to enljance meanings 
in the learning process, the staff needs to know a great deal 
about the nature of learning before reaching professional con- 
clusions as to bow aids shall be used. While administrators will 
do well to help teachers in widening and deepening learning 
experiences, leadership must be sensitive to the fact that it 
takes time for a faculty to develop insight into the subtleties 
of jierceplion and communication- As Dewey seems to imply, 
teachers need to assimilate something of what each child’s 
experiences mean to that individual child in order to use teach- 
ing aids intelligently. That is, they must know the workings of 
the inner world of childhood as well as how to handle instruc- 
tional tools. Experience is personal and unique. Each boy and 
girl responds to and interacts with his environment in Affer- 
ent ways. Thus, teachers need to be assisted to develop aware- 
ness of the fact that some aids are more effective with certain 
cliildren than they are with others. One of the most subtle 
limitations on instructional tools is unposed when teachers lack 
the ability or experience to interpret how a particular pupil is 
responding to them. 

Leadership in the Use of Representative Teaching Aids. It is 
the intention of this book not to engage in an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the administration and use of teaching materials, but 
rather to emphasize some of the considerations of leadership as 
the program is organized and developed. Tlie concern here is 
with the relation of the leader to the program, rather tlian with 
tlie program itself. 

The following thirteen cafegories of teacliing aids, adapted 
from Wittich and Schuller, will be used as a basis for subse- 
quent discussion: 

< John De\sey. Democracy and Educction (New Yutfc. TIic .^faanilUn Co., 
1916), pp. 6-7. 
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The chalkboard 
Flat pictures 
Graphics 
The lackboard 
Globes and maps 
Tlirec-dimensional aids 
The community 


Radio 

Educational recordings 
Classroom recorders 
Still projectors 
16 mm. sound films 
Television^ 


The chalkboard. The chalkboard has for so long been stand- 
ard equipment in the classroom that it is in danger of being 
taken too much for granted. Usually little adnee is given 
teachers (by such leaders as the building principal) in its 
proper use, uath the possible exception of suggestions tliat they 
use exemplar}’ handwTiting when using the chalkboard. Educa- 
tional leaders might help teachers to be more creative by 
urging that teachers develop some skill in the creation of per- 
sonalized cartoon techniques, the use of grids and projection 
equipment to improve their drawings, or the use of various 
kinds of colored crayon.® It is generally accepted and seems 
highly probable that Nivid illustration of what is being pre- 
sented through the employment of graphs, line drawings, or 
“chalk-talks” will appreciably increase understanding. The ever- 
present chalkboard may be used much more imaginatively than 
is the rule in the average classroom without increasing the cost 
of instructional aids. 

Flat pictures. Flat pictures, or any two-dimensional photo- 
graph or painting, may be used for more than mere decoration 
of the classroom. The worth of tliis illustrative material should 
not be under-valued. The selective and consistent accumulation 
of pictures from magazines, such as Life, the National Geo- 
graphic, and similar publications, <an add appreciabi)’ to the 
visual meaning of textbooks and supplementary reading mate- 
rials. Organized in a well-indexed, sj'stematically arranged 
“vertical file,” this collection can easily serve the needs of dif- 
fering levels of interest and maturation. Kindergarten and 


2 WilUch and Schuller, op. at., et paatm. 

* L. Kable, ChaBcboaid; Number One Visual Aid,” SEA Journal, 37:306, 
May, 1948. 
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priman- tcadiers have long found picture collections to be of 
valnc in their work wifli voung children; upper elementary and 
junior high school teachers sometimes have been less inclined 
to appreciate their worth Kept in a central location for all to 
•share, as in tlie libraru an accnmulatjori of flat pictures can 
hecome a wcll-fillocl reser\oir of iin[>orlaiicc to all teachers^ 

Tlie leader's main concern is, obviously, that of encouraging 
tcadiers to exploit picture collections. When one enters tlyj 
classroom the Hat picture should capture l)oth eye and interest 
witli Its fresli appeal and convey Hie f]a>or and content of the 
children’s current adventures in learning. 

Graphics. Under this heading may be listed ch.arts, dia- 
grams, graphs, jwsters, cartoons, and comics." One of the par- 
ticular leadership opportunities with respect to tlicsc items (in 
addiliorj to those generally associated with the use of all instnic- 
tional aids) is that of helping teachers become familiar with 
tlic souTcvs of colorful and suitable graphics. Scattered as they 
are in magazines, monographs, bool^, or in commercial ndver- 
tfsmg materials, it is necessary* that teachers he constantly on 
the look-out for them and learn to share what tlicy find witli 
Olliers. Arranged systematically in a file similar to tliat of the 
picture collection, graphics cm lie of particular service to 
teachers who are desirous of enriching children's experiences 
through more svanbolic prcscnlations, Anotljer of the leader’s 
contributions with respect to graphics is tliat of keeping teach- 
ers conversant with the scliool collection and helping them to 


keep it alive.® 

The tockboord. The liullctin Imard space in elementary and 
junior high ebssrooms has increased enormously from the S'x4' 
cork rectangle of the 1920s. ^YJlile formerly nearly all waU 
space was devoted to chalkboards, it is not unusual to find more 


TFor additional Ide.is. cf. TIkt A«ocial5on fw Ci.ili^ood Caucalion. 

PoriioHo on Aiidio-Viuuil hiateridJt (Waslunffton. D. C.. Ttic Association, 
^ 

* WiUfch and ScfndlfO p. 92. ~ri.A U«a nf 

OA iisefi,) dfsitwsJon for le.utcrs sniKan in Harris Hanill, , 

Pwtm CliJirts CirlDons. and CrapK^ AudfcvVrwaf .Vflfcriafrynrf ilfrtfw/t 
in t!u! Sod^ Studies. -VVUfll. ^ 

fu.Uc, (\Va,l,l»sl..ii, a. C, Tl.. Cmirol, 181.). 
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than half of such space occupied by tackboards in the class- 
rooms built since 1946, Tlicse may be used for decoration (i.c.; 
pictures of autumn leaves, spring Howers, and animals) or they 
may be used to display children’s art work, themes, and spell- 
ing papers. 

Leadership can often help teachers to stimulate one another 
to use tackboard areas to good advantage. Tliis may be done by 
calling attention to attractive displays or by finding oppor- 
tunities to suggest special displays. Wliile merely artistic mate- 
rial has little educational value in itself, a measure of artistry 
helps to “put over” those displays that do have educational 
merit. Any display of children’s work should be attractively 
arranged, and, after a reasonable length of time, replaced by 
fresh material. 

One of the main values of the tackboard, outside of its 
obvious importance as a place on which cbildren may work as 
they construct a mural, frieze, or time-line, is that of providing 
children with the experience of working out attractive exhibits 
which contribute to their budding sense of beauty and good 
taste. Two additional values of tackboard use merit mention. 
Visitors to tlie classroom, particularly parents and interested 
community members, often gain a favorable impression of tlie 
various activities of the classroom by observing the work dis- 
played. Also, children are motivated to work at a higher level 
of efficiency if they know that their efforts, even if short of per- 
fection, will have a fair chance to be tacked up for all to see. 

Art consultants often are exceedingly good at assisting teach- 
ers develop a flair for attractive displays through tlie artistic 
use of captions, colorful construction-paper backings, and an 
eye-catching arrangement of materials. In all grades, including 
the kindergarten and extending through the junior high school 
years, the children themselves should be invited to participate 
in making the tackboard reflect their interests, purposes, and 
progressively improving skill in creating a pleasing setting for 
school living. 

Globes and maps. Globes and maps have for so long been 
accepted as standard equipment in the classroom that they 
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have come to be ^'eJlerated and talcen for granted, like grand- 
father at a family reunion-ornamental but not very useful. 
Teachers need to develop a fresh sense of the importance of 
understanding maps and globes in an era when air travel has 
become commonplace. These aids also can lielp to communi- 
cate the new concepts of space, time and distance as the tempo 
of life increases. What was once considered as a great distance 
has dwindled to inconsequence as a harrier to the man of (he 
twentieth century. Important events in history have been 
influenced by geography— for instance, the tragic Battle of 
New Orleans fought after the peace was signed because dis- 
tance kept tlae news from reacliing the combatants. Children 
need to understand how today the world is laced together by 
man’s teclmology, that ‘There are no distant points in the world 
any more,” and tliat "Our thinking in the future must be world- 
wide.”‘‘’ Maps and globes retain their importance and find new 
significance in an era when one can le%ave Chicago after dinner 
and see the Guard change at Buckingham Palace the next day. 

Leaders perfomj a needed sen-ice as they assist teacltew to 
modify and to modernize their conceptions of the use of maps 
and globes. Instead of thinking of them only as set spatial con- 
texts, scored with lines of latitude and longitude and vivid with 
the colors of political .subdivisions, it is important that they 
understand the relativity of space and time in the world repre- 
sented by maps and globes. Since the symbolic nature of these 
instructional aids calls for a high degree of ability to abstract 
intellectually, teachers need to understand that children must 
e.vperionce wa}'s of using them functionally and conseqiiently 
with greater understanding. The crude attempts of children to 
cliart the familiar geography of their oum neighborhood and 
community is a suitable. preJiminar}' irr the elementar)' years to 
the construction of child-made maps of forci^ territory'. 

Thrce^llmcnsiona} aids. Tlje old stereopticon viewer promi- 
nently displayed on grandmothers sitting-room table Ijas, in a 
new incarnation, acquired a modem garb in the three-dimen- 
sional film, both in the home and the moWe theater. The advent 

lOTJie etecipts Die from Wendell WBIdes gra^eslonc. RusI.viHe, Indiana. 
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of 3-D movies was anticipated by the tijrce-dimensional stereo- 
graph used in many schools. Tlic addition of the third dimen- 
sion, although a mechanioil optical illusion, has increased troth 
the interest and potential opportunity for learning by children 
who use them. Tlic increased fidclit)' of perception achieved 
through the addition of an illusion of depth has materially 
aided sensoiy experience. 

In this age of increasing competition between the school and 
its commercialized competitors, such as television and the 
comer movie theater, it is irecoming important for the school 
to exercise considerable ingenuity in making public education 
more meaninghil and more attractive than it has been. The 
third dimensional effect may be introduced in the constmetion 
of dioramas as a desirable variation to flat pictures. Building 
principals and art consultants can be of service by suggesting 
activities which encourage children to represent their growing 
understanding of the world about them through the display of 
real objects, and the construction of replicas or models of ma- 
chines and devices which they arc studying.^^ 

The community. The community as an educational resource 
previously was discussed in Chapter Six. Leadership can con- 
tribute to the school’s use of this resource by assisting teachers 
in tlie analysis of, and in familiarizing the total staff with those 
which may be used advantageously in the school program. If 
the school recognizes the community as an educational resource, 
this recognition may take three forms; (1) bringing into the 
classroom those resources which can be studied there, such as 
rock collections or relics of pioneer days, (2) taking the chil- 
dren on a field trip in the community ( e.g., to the local water 
works) and (3) engaging in socially useful work.*- 

Rfldzo. Programs sponsored by school districts often have 
tended to center around pre-planned lessons in science, social 
studies, English, and such fields and topics as lend themselves 

An eiceBent handbook thnmgh v.lut.h Ibe administrator can bectnne 
informed of all tj-pes of exhibits: Mar|one East and Edgar Dale, Display for 
Learning (New York, The Dr>den Press, 1933) 

12 For a wealth of suggesboas, tf Edward Olsen. School and Community 
(New York. Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1945), Oiapiers 6-12. 
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to this specialized form of instruction. There is another impor- 
tant value of radio which, although considerabh- more sia- 
nificant, is often lost in too great a concentration on this first 
puqjose. ^Vliile some pointed questions might be raised with 
regard to the educational desirability of teaching aritlimetic 
lessons to all foiirtli giaders at the same time through the use 
of classroom radio, for example, one cannot question the im- 
portance of educational broadcasts as a means of teaching chil- 
dren to listen and to itUetjfrei. As one of the communication 
shills, listening has been profoundly neglected. 

Another contribution radio can make to the enrichment of 
children's experiences is by means of the creation by children 
of dramatic radio programs which involve the use of other in- 
structional aids and. in addition, give meaning to expressive 
language arts activities. 

Educational rccordin^t. Conventional library resources, 
consisting of books and magazines, may be supplemented by 
phonograph records and taped recordings, both items legiti- 
mately distributed by the L’brary. The record and tape collec- 
tion might include a peimaiient file of musical recordings, 
dramatic presentations, and current events worth presen’ing. 
Administrative leadership should familiarize die staff uith 
available transcriptions and with the source of new recordings.'* 

Classroom recorders. The school which possesses a record- 
ing machine, whether disc, tape, or wire, has educational oppor- 
tunities which exceed in value those associated with the use of 
machines which merely reproduce recordings. The use of a 
de\'ice for recording' classroom discussions, making records of 
pupils’ spoken language, "taping” an educational activity to be 
used at a later time for a radio program, and so on, presents 
educational advantages that arc easy to imagine, \t1iile pla)-- 
back equipment lends itself only to passive (rcceptue) tjpe 
situations, the recorder facilitates many types of active par- 
ticipation. School "radio broadcasls." language and speech im- 


JS For a commentiry on 
Audh-Vlsvnl Methods in 


ilic valurs of radw and roewdjoss. cf. Cd?ar Dale, 
Teaching (Now Ywl. The Dtjden Prew. IWR). 


pp. 2G3-265. 
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provement, and the recording of significant programs (presi- 
dential speeches, educational broadcasts) not on the air during 
school hours, are representative uses of recording equipment 
which principals can encourage the staff to use. Because they 
are used in more active situations than are record players, the 
recording gear does not create the problem associated with aids 
which tempt teachers to substitute a machine for the act of 
teaching. 

Stiff projectors. The still projector for some years had to 
fight for its continued existence in the face of stiff competition 
from the motion picture projector, especially when sound tracks 
were introduced. Film and slide projector materials attempted 
to meet this competition by pro\iding manuals and scripts to 
accompany the picture, and ultimately began to prepare sound 
recordings to be played with the projection. Teachers have, 
nevertheless, continued to prefer the sound motion picture, 
perhaps in some instances because it eases the demand for 
personal effort in teaching. 

Recently, wTiters in the teaching aids field have pointed out 
quite properly that still and motion pictures do not actually 
compete but complement one another. Certain points or con- 
cepts are best presented through the use of motion w'hile others 
can better be communicated \ia the slide machine or the 
opaque post-card tj’pc of projector. Administrators should 
convey through in-service programs the fact that the still pro- 
jector has certain advantages over motion pictures, such as a 
better opportunity to study details, and to control the rate of 
showing.** 

Pupil-made slides,** and 2" x 2" color transparencies obtained 
from 35 mm. film may be produced for a modest cost and lend 
themselves to school activities. Slides of children at work can, 
for example, l>e used at Parcnt-Tcacher Association programs 
to interpret the work of the children. Again, teacher and chil- 
dren can develop a good set of slides depicting a unit they have 

** ^* McGluilrt" and C. L>. **Wniat Arc the Educational Valuw of 

tltr Sound Side TV.m?^ Educaltortal Screen. 21.314-'J15. October. 19-12. 

Harold Haintcld. “Sctioot-Madc Filmstrips and 2 i 2 SlidM.” At/di’o- 
V’irifl/ CulrJe. 14 lS-10. May, I91S 
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completed and share tliese materials with children at otlier 
grade levels or project them at a room program to ^vjiicb par- 
ents are invited. Creali\’e Icadet^ will see similar opportunities 
to rescue the still projector from the temporary eclipse to which 
it has been subjected. 

16 mm. motion picture fihn. AVIiile widely used, the motion 
picture is often ineptly handled and its use by the staff can be 
baiidicappcd by problems of Jilni distribution and of scheduling 
the use of the projector. Science films, especially the colored 
sound type, are often too expensive for average-sized districts 
to own outright, and some central distributing agenej’ must be 
depended on. This creates irritating incidents with respect to 
timingj it is difficult to insure that films are available at the 
right moment psycliologically for the children to view them. 
In addition to such mechanical difficulties as scheduling there 
is tho matter of educating that minority of teachers who clieer- 
fully use any film at any time, Irrespective of its tlieme and the 
content of the cuniculum at their grade levels. 

Technical problems involved in the actual projection of the 
films are another concern of leadership. Few teachers are par- 
ticidarly skilled in the operation of the projectors, and conse- 
quently are happy to have someone ebe assume that responsi- 
bility. In addition, since projectors are expensive, not more than 
one is usually available in a building or small school district. 
This makes the problem of scheduling a difficult one to solve. 
As lias been noted, if films are to be used to good effect, they 
must be shown at the proper time: as a pre-view of a topic to 
be explored with children, to lend meaning to an enterprise 
under way, or as a culminating experience to a project. 

Since other volumes eloquently present the \’irtues of tJie 
motion picture as an instructional aid, these paragraphs are 
emoernee} with '‘halv>cmg ihe score’ by pointing out that all 
is not imiformly perfect in the film-use practices commonly en- 
countered. The modem sound motion picture, technically per- 


(Cliicago, Business Screen, nO date given). 
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provcment, and the recording of significant programs (pr^i- 
dential speeches, educational broadcasts) not on the air during 
school hours, are representative tiscs of recording equipment 
which principals can encourage the staff to use. Because they 
are used in more active situations tlian are record players, the 
recording gear does not create the problem associated witli aids 
which tempt teachers to substitute a machine for the act of 
teaching. 

Still projectors. The still projector for some years had to 
fight for its continued existence in the face of stiff competition 
from the motion picture projector, especially when sound tracks 
were introduced. Film and slide projector materials attempted 
to meet this competition by providing manuals and scripts to 
accompany the picture, and ultimately began to prepare sound 
recordings to be played with the projection. Teachers have, 
nevertheless, continued to prefer the sound motion picture, 
perhaps in some instances because it eases the demand for 
personal effort in teaching. 

Recently, writers in the teaching aids field have pointed out 
quite properly that still and motion pictures do not actually 
compete but complement one another. Certain points or con- 
cepts are best presented through the use of motion svhile others 
can better be communicated \ia the slide machine or the 
opaque post-card ts’pe of projector. Administrators should 
convey through in-senice programs the fact that the still pro- 
jector has certain advantages over motion pictures, such as a 
better opportunity to study details, and to control the rate of 
showing.^* 

Pupil-made slides,” and 2" x 2" color transparencies obtained 
from 35 mm. film may be produced for a modest cost and lend 
themselves to school acti\ities. Slides of children at work can, 
for example, be used at Parent-Teacher Association programs 
to interpret the work of the cdiildren. Again, teacher and chil- 
dren can develop a good set of slides depicting a unit they have 

F. D. McClnsVey acd C. !>. “What Are the Edacaticaul Values 

the Sens^ Slide Fllni?~ Educational Screen. 21:314-315, October, 1942. 

** Harold Hainfeld. “School-Made Fflimtrips and 2x2 Slides,” Audio- 
Vitual Guide, 14:15-16, May. 1949. 
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completed and share these materials witli cliildren at other 
grade levels or project ihem at a room program to which par- 
ents are invited. Creative leaders will see simitar opportunities 
to rescue the still projector from the temporary eclipse to wliich 
it l)as been subjected. 

16 mm. motion picture film. Wliile widely used, the motion 
picture is often ineptly handled and its use by the staff can be 
handicapped b)’ problems of film distribution and of scheduling 
the use of the projector. Science films, especially the colored 
sound type, are often too expensive for average-sized districts 
to OAvn outright, and some central distributing agency must be 
depended on. This creates irritating incidents with respect to 
timing; it is difficult to insure that films are available at the 
right moment psycliologically for the children to view them. 
In addition to such mcchanicai difficuhies as scheduling there 
is the matter of educating that minority of teachers who cheer- 
fully use amj film at mi/ time, iirespeclive of its theme and the 
content of the curriculum at their grade levels. 

Technical problems involved in the actual projection of the 
films are another concern of leadership. Few teachers are par- 


ticularly skilled in the operation of the projectors, and conse- 
quently are happy to have someone else assume that responsi- 
bility. In addition, since projectors are expensive, not more than 
one is usually available in a building or small school district. 
This makes the problem of scheduling a difficult one to solve. 
As has been noted, if films are to be used to good effect, they 
must be shoivn at the proper time: os a pre-view of a topic to 
be explored with children, to lend meaning to an enterprise 
under way, or as a culminating experience to a project.’® 

Since other volumes eloquently present the virtues of the 
motion picture as an instmctional aid, tliese paragraphs are 
conocnied with Tjalancing the score" by pointing out tlrat all 
is not uniformly perfect in the Clro-use praet.eet commonly en- 
countered The modern sound moUon picture, technically per- 

piS wS Abo j 5™ rrojccllooln-r 

(Chicago, Business Sawn, no given)- 
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fected and generally authentic, sometimes makes less of a con- 
tribution than it might because of faulty habits in using it. 

Properly controlled by the teaching staff, the motion picture 
remains a powerful supplement to effective teaching. But, 
teachers u’ho are too timid to use the projection equipment, the 
indolent who use films to consume time, the abuse of instruc- 
tional films as “entertainment” for all children “every Friday at 
10:30,” and tlie ordering-scheduling of films so that they rein- 
force and correlate ^vith appropriate learning experiences leave 
administrators with ample opportunity to exercise leadership 
in strengthening this phase of the audio-xasual program. 

Television. Too new yet to be evaluated definitively as an 
educational aid in tlie school program, television is emerging as 
one of the most challenging and powerful influences in the lives 
of boys and girls. Proposed programs of educational television 
are mainly in the planning stage. Howe^’er, educators need to 
study the implications of the tremendous hold that commercial 
tclc\’ision has gained on the time and attitudes and in the minds 
and imaginations of children and youth. \\^iatever tlie future 
of educational telerision as it relates to the curriculum, it is 
clear that educational leaders xvill need increasingly to lead 
staffs in a study of the effects of televiewing on the lives of chil* 
dren. Unless the school program becomes materially more 
attractive to boys and girls, there is at least some possibility the 
school curriculum \rill be less significant in shaping the lives 
of j’outh than is 

Throughout the above discussion of instructional aids atten- 
tion to one matter was deliberately deferred. It must now be 
noted that in nearly every one of the 13 aids discussed there 
arc rich opportunities for children to gain e.xcellent first-hand 
experiences through participation in the operation of the pro- 
gram. Tills is specially true as children mature in ability to a 
point at which they share responsibility for helping to direct the 
program through teachcr-pupil planning. Upper elementary' 
and junior high school IxiV’S and girls also are fully capable of 
particip.Tlion invob'ing such responsibilities as operating pro- 
jectors, caring for etjuipmcnl, and making such minor repairs 
as rcplacng bnmcd-otit projector lamps. Tlie extent to which 
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program and the principles upon which the selection of the 

instructional aids are based. 

In terms of educational significance, by all odds the most 
important aspect of the administration of these materials and 
equipment is their selection. . . . 

Long ago it was proved that both teachers and cliildren mu^l 
participate in the selection of textbooks if the wisest choice is 
to be made. The sound selection of audio-visual material de- 
mands the judgment of teachers and pupik just as does the 
sound selection of textbooks. 

The selection of learning materials and equipment is a joint 
responsibility of pupils, teachers, super^’isors, and administra- 
tors. It does not involve one or the other; all must help, ^^^lere 
differences of opinion arise, a practical compromise must be 
worked out and arrangements made to determine the educa- 
tional results of tlie choice made.’" 

Planning for the Effective Use of Teaching Aids. Among the 
aspects of a well-planned instructional aids program on which 
agreement should be reached b}’ means of staff participation 
are the following: 

(1) Decisions Nvith regard to the allocation of funds to imple* 
ment the various phases of the program. How much shall 
be set aside for film rental, how much for the purchase of 
strip-films, maps, efa? 

(2) Determination of tJje rules governing the use of special 
equipment. Under what conditions shall the various 
projectors be used? WTiat procedures need to be devised 
for maximum use of such erjuipmenl? 

(3) The do’elopment of a set of principles governing the use 
of a particular aid. This wtU need to be broken tloNsm into 
se\'cral subdivisions: (a) instructional aids that call for 
special equipment (e.g.. movies), (b) aids that depend on 
peiroanent equipment in each room (e.g., chalkboards), 
and (c) resource aids which re\'olve around pupil activit)’ 
(e.g., field trips). 

(4) Development of the liabit of continuous evaluation of the 
strengtlis and deficiencies of the program. Regardless of 

Witlidi and SdiuHt-r, op. cit., pp. 49M9Q. 
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Uie extent to wlxicb appraisals are stnicetired in advance, 
it is important that tiie staff be continually informed con- 
cerning tlie success of tlie program, and where it would be 
economical and educationally advantageous to redirect the 
program. 


Meeting the Problem of Scheduling llie Use of Teaching Aids. 
In scJreduling teaclnng aids the most acute difficulty is usually 
presented with respect to 16 mm. films. Special attention is 
limited to tliis particular aid since the principles involved are 
analogous to all other scheduling difficulties. 

Mention preWousIy has been made of the difficulty of order- 
ing motion picture films far enough in advance to assure that 
choice subjects can be obt.ained while avoiding the need of 
placing such orders so far ahead of actual use that arrival dates 
dictate the exact sequence of learning experiences. If films 
are ordered from a distribution center which requires tliat 
reservations be made months In advance," there is reason to 
a.sk whetlier it desen,’es the schools patronage. A few well- 
chosen films, even if ordered at greater cost, arc of more value 
than free or inexpensive films u'hicli are not available for 
delivery on short notice.^* Leaders in administrativ'C positions 
should discourage teachers from the disposition to use films, 
regardless of their pertinence to ciirrenl work undertaken hv 
children, on the assumption that “Its a shame not to use them 
when they are here.” 

With regard to equipment which several teachers wisii to 
use at the same hour (a likely ci entualitj' when one motion 
picture projector must be shared by 25-30 teachers) it is recom- 
mended that principals initiate discussion and subsequent de- 
cisions goi'eming tlie equitable use of equipment hj’ all. A hit 


S'* One nwdweslcrD sUle-snppcricJ film cenfer tfrgev li»at be nbe^ 

in the spring of the vrecedm^ academic year, iucli a policy obvious!) militatn 
agiUnU crcallvo lendier-pwpu planning ,, . „„f„i 

A great many film catalogues of a« fan* are ova, table ^ 

referenw. Issued pctiCKlicallv. is -M. F. irorlheimw and J. 

Cdurotors Guide to Free f'ilms fi.t roTl; 

hcmvcT. P. T. COdy. and John CurFcHttM (fJs.), m.bhS 

to Free Curriculum Mderials (fmb aditum. A.igust. 10-S3). (1-3*1. p.il.hd.cO 
at Randolph. W'isconsrn, Educator's IVo^css Srtvice.J 
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of coordinated pre-planning among teachers often eliminates 
scheduling conflicts. The scheduling of equipment sometimes 
may he controlled by as simple a dence as that of having a 
record form hept in the office on which teachers sign for the 
time at which they plan to operate equipment. 

In summar)', leadership should avoid arbitrary' approaches 
to scheduling aids to instruction. It is a superior practice to 
make arrangements with the staff which are agreeable to all 
parties concerned. The group agreement procedure is not guar- 
anteed to work perfectly, but usually is more successful than 
autocratically established equipment-use rules set up by the 
principal. 

The Issue of IndiWdualized Versus Mass Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials. Reference was made, in the section dealing wth 
16 mm. motion picture films, to the gro\%ing misuse of this aid 
as a means to entertain rather than educate children. “Enter' 
tainment,” as used here, implies mass viewing of a particular 
film (regardless of its appropriateness) by large groups of 
children of all ages. Often this is done to “get the most out of 
the rental dollar.” Administrators, in all fairness, may be called 
to account for permitting this indiscriminate \ie\\'ing of films, 
for instance at all-school assemblies held at weekly inters’als. 
One of the authors has actually observ ed a series of films being 
shown consecutively to groups of children ranging from the 
first to the swth grade, with titles of the films ranging from 
“The First Signs of Spring,” appropriate at the primary' level, 
to “Tlie Principles of Internal Combustion Engines,” a subject 
which was presented svith complex terminology’ and abstract 
diagrams incomprehensible to all but a handful of the most 
mature children present 

Dale has highlighted this difficulty in tlie following quota- 
tion: 

. . . “Aren’t the same principles that apply to all teaching 
ctjually applicable to audio-\'isual materials? Are there any 
new principles of learning?” It is quite true that there lias been 
no revolutionary cliscoven' of new principles of learning. Du* 
wliat %vp know is that \vcll-«tablislie<l principles of teaching 
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nrr ml »»«! bv tr^rbcrs ritbcr wiO, oUlhnc or 

»mv-(\pL' fti.ifcn.i!'! •• 

Teachers nml from ucInn'jHKfmlors in rc*asscssing 

tl«f practievs tfjc> sonictmics co«i«ciiancr u-ilii films. The mass 
viewing of irrelevant films is jjH'rJwps one of the most gbringly 
incofjshtcnt praetici*s ciicoimicred in some schwils in whicJi 
(rachers thfuL lhe> are tip-loHlatc Iiccmusc* there is an "amlio- 
visual program." 

nini choices n«-cl to Ik* “tailored" to fit the needs of a par- 
lictdar group of cfiildrrn at a particular lime during the year 
sshen their tmderslandings will l>e cl.arifieil anti c.vtcnded hy 
a gii’cn fihn. la>Mg ago (he Idea tlut children shotiJd pile up 
impressions to Ik: used for hitiT reference was discredited, yet 
this is (ho only basis on which the mass viewing of films can he 
instifierh ‘Hjc sooner sticit mage Is ahamloncd the better it will 
lx*. has sttggcsterl a methosl of detennining the question 
of what films should lie sclectcrl at n certain time. He reviews 
the "Uliy," the '\Mi.it," the “How,” and the “When" of fliiflio* 
visual materials in a chapter to svhlch ndmln{.strators arc 
rofcnctl ” 


TlfK TEACHING MATEEULS CENTElt 


Authorities in the field of leaching aids-' agree that a well* 
organized teaching materials center Is desirable Ixzth in school 
systems and in large indivMhial hulldings. Ideally, the center 
.should he located conveniently so that it is readily accessible 
to all teachers In mucli the same w'ay as a svell-Iocatcd library. 
A few writers even have esprcsswl the s'icw that the center 
miglit 1 h! made a part of Ihc lihrars' scrs-icc. either with the 
audio-visual director re.s|> 0 ijsihlc to the librarian or with the 
same person filling both positions.” 


U «Ip, on. cff., p. -tSS. 

i'urc CJ-spUT S, 


Um* ri Aiu 1 io-S’iso.il 


Materiali." 


Wiillcli iinJ Scl.ulW’* Ctiipu r NVII. 

S**** duUon fmm 0!K-tli<>Uzrr,p.577,iu/mi. 
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The desirable features of an instructional aids center include 
at least the following; 

(1) A full-time director, trained in theory and practice in the 
use of audio-visual aids, and capable of operating, repair- 
ing, and maintaining equipment in first-class order. 

(2) A specially constructed room where equipment may be 
stored, where a film, slide, and strip-film library may be 
developed. Whenever possible there should also be space 
for the previewing of material, particularly motion picture 
films. 

(3) Provision for services to teachers with regard to the use 
of materials, including projectionists to set up, operate, 
and move equipment. 

Many schools find it difficult to provide all the desirable 
features of a well-organized teaching materials center, partly 
because of housing limitations, even in new buildings, and 
partly through failure to budget adequately for personnel. 
Each system, or large individual building, will need to mahe 
modifications in the prescription of the three features above 
as demanded by the limits of their financial resources, specially 
trained personnel, and space. 

Functions of the Center. The educational leader rarely is 
involved personally in the administration of the center, since 
the duties add up to a full-time occupation. Therefore, his 
responsibility is largely centered around that of working with 
both the staff and the director of the center to facilitate the 
use of the teaching aids services by teachers and children and 
to suggest refinements in their use of materiel. 

Hayden has suggested the following functions of the teach- 
ing aids center as some which leadership should be both 
familiar with and capable of implementing: 

(1) Providing information relative to materials and equip- 
ment available. 

(2) Suggesting criteria for selection and evaluation of differ- 
ent t)pcs of materials. 

(3) Offering instmetion on the operation of new eqtiipment 
or providing demonstrations. 
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(4) Helping tc-ichers to condate instractional acUvities or in 
working out special teaching problem?. 

(5) Suggesting professional studies an<l articles for improv- 

ing instruction. ^ 

(6) Suggesting teclmiques and methods for most effecUve 
utilization of materiak. 

(7) Facilitating the ordering and scheduling of special ma- 
terials and equipment. 

(S) Motivating teachers by giving them help and encourage- 
ment in their vvork. This may sometimes be accomplished 
through conferences, institutes, and in-service programs. 

(9) Encouraging teachers to make suggestions regarding the 
application of materials and equipment to their particular 
grade levels or subject m.itter areas. 

(10) Giving recognition to superior teaching and providing 
opportunities for excfiangc of infonnation among teachers 
through group and committee acfiviUcs.’'* 

It is apparent from a casual c.xamination of the above list 
of responsibilities tliat the educational leader will be able to 
give only general counsel and guidance to die program. The 
duties involved are botli too specialized and too time consum- 
ing for the local superintendent or building principal to assume. 
He can and should, however, ascertain that the teaching aids 
center be properly equipped, staffed, and used. 

Even in small scliook, where it is difficult to justif)’ the em- 
ployment of a full-time person for directing the work, the 
building principal errs if he concludes that be must assume 
complete charge of the program. Particularly in the small 
school, the effective operation of a teaching materials center 
depends greatly upon the cooperative plaruiing and sharing 
of the program by nff members of the staff. Thus, the leader s 
function should be restricted to gwdttnce and coonlinatlon of 
the program, with the more specific activities delegated to 
other individuals. TJiroiigh sharing of responsibility and modest 
adjustments in tlie teaching load of one or two teacliers, it is 
possible for even the smaU school to establish the instructional 

so Alice ir. JlayJen, "Vie Instmclfonal S«vice Center." LVWoftcfwi leaifer- 

Alp, S;240-2-13, J3nu.ii>-, ItHS. 
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service center without the necessity of employing a full-time 

E:^a;:::tsponsibilities m the center. In tlm fol|^- 
ing list of 11 responsibilities which Dale suggests as adnnnu- 
tr W’ only three may he designated as those which the climt 
administrator in the scliool or small school system need accep 
as primarily his: 


(1) Selecting a director, superx'isor or chairman, 

(2) Obtaining funds, 

(3) Obtaining equipment, 

(4) Selecting teaching materials, 

(5) Developing an in-servace program, 

(6) Cataloging materials, 

(7) Repairing and up-keep of materials, 

(8) Arranging use of materials, 

(9) Operating a 16 mm. proj'cctor, 

(10) PrcNnewing and evaluating materials, 

(11) Informing the public.*’ 


It is self-e%'ident Uiat the school leader will need to lahs 
active part in the selection of the director (item 1), work for 
the securing of adequate funds (item 2), and be instrumenta 
in keeping the public informed (item 11). He may wish also to 
he active in the establishment of an in-sersnee program or 
teachers, although his contribution may consist of providmg 
administrative guidance in the structure of the program rather 
than in shaping its contents. 

Wittich and Schuller summed up the role of leadership m 
the administration of the teaching aids program in tlie folio" 
ing words: 

The administrator should be a motivational force in the use of 
audio-visual materials. He may assume this responsibility hi® 
self or delegate it to others. In one form or another adminis 
trative leadership should assume responsibilities for the organ 
ization and coordination of effective evaluation and selection 
[of materials], for effective classroom use of audio-casual ma 
terials, for systematic acquisition of equipment, and for teacher 


2" Dale, op. dt., p, 471. 
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participation in in-sonicc . . . meetings ilcvotcci to improved 
nutlio-visdiil teaching techniques.^ 

In tiio establishment of a well-organized teaching materials 
center, several key points deserve additional emphasis. In tire 
first place, it is essential tliat leadership boar in mind the impor- 
tance of the gronp-centcred approach to clcvielaping and carry- 
ing out the program. Imposed programs usually do not change 
teachers altitudes and behavior sulficiently to keep the pro- 
gram from I>cing a mechanical one, divorced from the stream 
of educative experiences in the classroom, and making onlv 
trivial or incidental contributions to children. 

Second!^’, tljc selection of a high-powered, mechanica])y 
well-trained director can lead to weaknesses as well as strengtlis 
in the program. Deficiencies can result when arbitrary control 
of nclivitics in connection with the center are so completely 
taken over by Uie director as to encourage teaeliers to relin- 
quish responsibility for insightful articulation of their work. 
The specially trained person, and the center which he directs, 
most al'vnys be developed os a service agency to teachers. 
Teachers have the right to determine how materials sliall be 
used to achieve the goals they have established with children. 
Given democratic leadership on the part of both the building 
\jrmciga\ and the dhcctor of the center, the staff wiU make 
wise (lecisions which, in the huge majority of cases, will make 
tlie teaching materials center the important resource it can be. 

TEXTBOOKS AS TEACHING AIDS 

Strangely enough, although textbooks and workbooks are 
the most wide!)' used, and represent the largest single invest- 
ment in leaching materials, they are rarely discussed as teach- 
ing aids. Perhaps this omission is due to the /act that they are 
such a classroom commonplace as to require little i any 
mention. 

Probably no other teaching aid lias influenced American 
VViltich and SchuJJer, op. p- SJO. 
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education to a degree even remotely approaching 
hooks. Tlie first century or two of elementary education in 
New England and elsewhere were molded hy the Ncm ' "S "" 
Primer, of which over 2,000.000 copies were sold in the thm > 
settled Atlantic seaboard area during the late sevcntccnUi ana 
eighteenth centuries. Then, while teaching m 
Noah Webster prepared The First Part of a Grammatical insti- 
tute of the English Longungir" which for generations was to 
dominate-and later to share \Wth the McGuffey Headers e 
direction of a substantial portion of the elementary schoo a) 


through grade 8. 

Webster’s speller had a fantastic sale. In 1T75 it was 
at the rate of 500 copies per week and, by 1818, some 5,000, 
volumes had been sold."" A century after it was \vritten (1880) 
its publishers reported that they had sold 1,000,000 copies per 
year for the past 40 years. In 1946, over a century and a h 
after its creation, 3,000 copies were distributed.®* 

The seven titles in the series of Readers compiled by Wi- 
liam H. McGuffey were probably among the most influentia 
educational elements of all lime in influencing American values 
and cultural standards. Between their publication in 1837 an 
1920 an estimated 122,000,000 volumes were sold.®® As late as 
1947 a 70,000-copy edition was printed ( albeit for distribution 
through antique shops for collectors and sentimentalists rather 
than for use in the schools).®® 

The Textbook Controversy. The molding of curriculum con- 
tent by textbooks has dNvindled since the first part of the twen- 
tieth century, but their influence on both the selection of con- 


23 Later revised as The American Spelling Book ( 1817 ) and The Elemeraory 
Spelling Book (1829), commonW known as the old “Blue-backed Sfreller. 

30Aineiican Textbook Publishers Institute, Textbooks in Education 
York, The Institute, 1949), p. a3. 

8 » Ibid., p. 34. 

83 A comprehensive story of tl»e Readers appears in The Story of 
McCuQeys by Alice McGuIfey Buggies (New York, American Book Co., 1950), 
Chapter XII. . 

88 Tlie sentimental attachment older citizens for the McGuffey books found 
expression in 1947-1948 in Kentuedey where the legislature was asked to place 
tlie Readers on the state adopbon list. 
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tent and correlative teacliing maferial? continues to he a 
matter of importance to administrative leadership, if for no 
otlier reason than the sizable invcstmoit of tar mone)' they 
represent. In addition, educators who attempt to develop the 
codperatis'c staff approach to the development of curricula 
created for a unique school situation find their plans influ- 
enced by tire fact that many teachers rely on texts for a sense 
of security and direction. Although texts have, since the 1920’s, 
improved imnicnscJ)' in content, in fbnmal, and in flexibility, no 
complete solution has been found to the fact that the authors 
of such texts, although often miles away from a particular school 
and unfamiliar i^'itli its unique needs, tend to shape classroom 
experience. 

Educational leadership has a responsibility for initiating and 
continuing a study of the role the faculty members believe that 
textbooks should play in the school program. At least three edu- 
cational positions ^vith regard to tlie use of texts may be 
identified. 

(1) Tlie textbook should, in effect, determine the course of 
study. The responsibility of the ariministrator and staff 
involves wise selection and able use of the appropriate 
texts which shall guide their program. 

(2) Textbooks should be selected, insofar as possible, to “tie 
in" wich the cinricahim which the- staff lias constructed. 
The textbooks in this context become adjuncts to but not 
dictators of tlic program. 

(3) Textbooks should be used only when they make a con- 
tribution to the emerging program of the school. Tliey 
cannot be selected in advance, but partial sets of books 
may be kept in a textbook library in ample supply and 
variety so that they may be checked out by teachers or 
children as needed. 

It is unprofitable to engage in controversial argument willi 
respect to these tliree vien.points. This is due to tlie fact that 
boUi the nature of a given text and the use to which it may be 
put are so varied as to make generalizations misleading. In 
Dale’s words; 
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Blantet approvals or dUapprovals of textbooks are meaning- 
less. A teitbook may be the reprinting of 
with very few comments or questions by the author 
anthology. The te,xtbook in . . . elementary-social ^ 

be designed to aid in teaching pupils to look more mtellig y 
at the concrete world about them. ... . 

Some texts provide a backbone, a framework, a ske]eton--anQ 
sometimes good Hesh is on the bones. And some have 
a necessary systematic approach to development of genera iz 
tions, skills, and attitudes.®* 

Able leaders neither urge the slavish use of texts nor de- 
nounce every text as a millstone hung around the neck o t e 
creative teacher. It is the administrator’s responsibility to eij- 
courage the resourceful and intelligent use of all proposed ai 
■ to teaching and learning which satisfy the criteria for effective 
education, , 

The Resourceful Use of Textbooks. The development of scliooJ 
programs uniquely suited to individual children and communi- 
ties implies that the selection of textbooks as the sole determi- 
nant of the curriculum is an inconsistent policy if not an 
incongruous one. However, it is equally indefensible to ta 'e 
the position that they have no real contribution to offer to soun 
teaching and learning. Teachers should always welcome an) 
aids or materials which help them discharge their responsi 
bilities more adequately. The textbook, tinder certain conai- 
tions, may do this admirably. The resourceful use of textboo 
is related to such points as the following: 


(1) Creative curriculum construction must precede the choice 
of supplementary books and texts. Books should be 
selected subsequently to help promote the program whic i 
is devised. 

(2) A passive attitude of blind textbook-following should be 
avoided. Teachers are to be free to choose elements from 
a variety of sources as professional judgment suggests, and 


siEdi'ar Dale, “Improved Teaching Materials Contribute to Better Learn- 
ing,” Clupter X In Trie American Elementary School, Xlllth Yearbook of t ic 
John Dc-v.cy Society (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953), pp. 242-243. 
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sliouM weave tliRc aids to learning into a colictenl, well- 
knit body of cxjicrirncc. 

(3) Instead of complete dependence upon a single te\t to 
wblcJj aill clnJdren arc limited, tliere shoiiid be a ridi 
variety of printed material available. For example, in the 
field of tlie junior hii»h school social studies, it is desirable 
that children loam from more than one source some of the 
forces and causes leading up to the IVar IJeriveen the 
States. 

(4) Texts dealing with similar material, but ranging from the 
simple to the complex in reading difficulty, should be 
available in recognition of the special abilit}' and maturity 
to be found within any group of children. 

(5) Tcichers should avohl the lieguiling but shallow solution 
to the problems of large classes by resorting to mass nssicn- 
ment of the same lesson. Some indiridual learners require 
more, some less, work than the uniform assignment pro* 
vJdes. 

Textbook Purchase Procedures. The procedures used in secur- 
ing textbooks often lielp to deterinino their subsequent use by 
teacliers. A dim view m.ay lie taken of several procedures in 
ordering texts because the selection processes involved tend to 
limit the resourceful use of such textbooks as are chosen. 

(1) One of the more detrimental procedures is the arbitrary 
large*quantity ordering of textbooks by the administrator 
without sufficient study by or consultation with the 
teachers who are expected to use them. Small “textbook 
committees” tli.it «wk autocratically can reach decisions 
/list as dubious as those made by the administratot who 
(xinsults no one in making his choices. 

(2) Teacher groups, without benefit of educational leadership, 
are likely to make their recommendations for textbook pur- 
chases without suificiently developed criteria for selection, 
and may be sxvayed by an opinionated member of the 
group.. Again, if expected to meet .after school, selection 
committees may be fatigued and anxious to go liome- 
scarcely in the frame of mind for sustained study and rea- 
soned choices. Leadership also Is needed to insure tliat the 
committee has access to many types of available books .and 
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that it is not swayed by “sal(s pressure from the aggres 
sive publishing house representative. 

(3) Occasionally, the chief administrator or the board of edu- 
cation decides to adopt only one set of books to simpldy 
ordering and clerical work. Thus, the individual school 
staff which has reached the conclusion that its purposes 
will best be ser^'ed by a variety of texts is deprived of its 
freedom of choice.®® 

It is not intended here to propose what constitutes a “best 
policy for the purchase of textbooks, but to point out that cer 
tain inept procedures need to be recognized and discarded b) 
the educational leader and his staff. Frequently, the over- 
zealous advocate of teacher freedom in the classroom has pro 
posed eliminating all controls on individual teacher choices, 
with each faculty member ordering what he elects to use. Such 
a completely permissive situation, however, is not without de- 
fects. The staff should enjoy freedom to work out' a prograni 
that holds together as a coherent whole, but should not ignore 
responsible group participation obligations. The administrator 
should be able to assure parents that tlieir children will experi- 
ence a well-planned, pedagogically sound, and well developed 
educational program. The freedom of irresponsibility for the 
individual teacher leads to educational anarchy. 

Decisions concerning the selection and use of textbooks 
should he treated in the same manner as would matters or 
equivalent importance which involve other instructional aids. 
The basic principles which determine what films shall be used 
in the program, what field trips are worth arranging, or what 
maps and globes will he most helpful, apply with equal force 
to the question of what textbook to use. If the fundamental 
instructional values to be sought are first determined, the ques- 
tion concerning textbook selection will not constitute a great 
problem. 

Tlic Workbook. The expendable workbook is the descendant 

35 Even iDOfc questionable than ibe local arbitrary adoption is Uie slate-NV'<i^ 
adoption of single or multiple texts Once commonplace, stale control of 
is apparently dwindling rapidly. 
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of ,1 primitive anecstor-tlic stec.» Ti,e first “frire” workbook 
lowevcr, appeared in ISOI in lire form of an atithmelic drili 
llook syrrtten by one Daniel Adams who provided blank space 
ior opJicring .lud recording solutions to proWems.*' 

Many of the principles, and much of the previous discussion, 
concerning te.vthoohs applies to the workbook. Under proper 
guidance, and widi a staff which has a clear conception of the 
basic purposes of and procedures in a good educational pro- 
gram, workbooks have a limited value in providing children 
with additional needed practice. However, it is important to 
point out several detriments which their uncritical or injudi- 
cious use can incur: 

(1 ) Workhools can easily I>ccome a nerrlless crutoJi on which 
the inept tcnclicr leans too Iicavjly. Under such circum- 
stances, the icorkbook does the leaching, willi llic teacher 
acUng merely as monitor or referee. This is pernicious be- 
cause it undermines an element in good teaching-tho 
human relationship hetrveen learner and teacJjer-onil 
ignores the noe<l to plan learning situations wisely chosen 
in tenas of a unique combination of conditions in a par- 
ticular scliaoh 

(2) Workbook authors, with no possible means of knowing the 
nec<U and problems of a given group of individual chil- 
<lren and tiMchcrs. can only aim tlieJr writing at an “aver- 
age" group which has no real existence. ^VitholJt casting 
any aspersions on cither the competence or good intent of 
workbook authors, it seems TcasoiiabJe to propose that tlic 
substitution of his educational goals for those of tha 
teacher cannot bring equal profit to the children. 

(0) The avcr-usc of worlltooks can inhibit creativ e procedures 
in (caching. Esen a carefully designed workbook cannot 
of itself contribute to the finding and testing of meanings 
as can a more personalized approach to subject matter 
evolved by the teadier. 

(4) Workbooks can have a negative influence if foisted on 
eWdren who are not motivated to use them by previous 
experiences which lend point and purpose to the practice 
or drill tlie workbook supplies. 

*« American Textbook Publishers InsUtule, op. cit. p. HI. 

3T Ibid., p. as. 
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As Dale phrases it: 

We need practice materials and spcdGc devices to bridge the 
gap behveen rich, direct, personal cvpcriencc and . . . abstract, 
generalized, impersonal concepts. . - . Perhaps this bridging can 
be done through more ^adroit and less mechanical workbooks. 

But workbooks must be used with great discretion so that 
they are not treated as “cheap subslilulcs” for first-hand expen 
ences— which they can never be. Tlic school day should 
be flooded with drill by teachers who arc professionally inade- 
quate or simply too lazy to throw themselves into more crea- 
tive work. 


SUhfMARV 

Anatole France was doubtless guilty of considerable over* 
simplification when he ssTOte that the whole art of teaching was 
. . only the art of awakening the natural curiosity of young 
minds. . . Yet, there is much truth in what he said. 

Teaching aids of all kinds are a useful means of awakening 
curiosity and have the added advantage of helping to satm> 
and direct the inquiring minds of children and youth. Unior* 
tunately, administrative leadership, preoccupied with other 
concerns, has not always functioned well in helping teachers to 
make experiences more meaningful to the learner. Chapter 
Thirteen proposed an active role for superintendents and pn^* 
cipals, as well as consultants, in improving both the mechanical 
and the pedagogical aspects of the use of instructional aids. 

Common-sense practices were suggested with respect to 
administrative-staff planning in facilitating the use of audio- 
xisual aids and multi-sensory teaching. Discussed at some 
length, too, was the teaching materials center which was con- 
ceived as an excellent resource for the school as long as it i5 
kept from becoming a private domain or “empire” for a xasual 
aids director who is more interested in over-protecting equip' 

39 Edgai Dale, "Imprcn'ed Teachiog Materials Ckmtribute to Better Lear®' 
ing." op. cit., p. 243. 
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menl or in pre-planning an elaborate program tlian in enlianc- 
ing the quality and sa\or of an emerging school program. 

Textboohs. commonly dismissed with a plirase in many treat- 
incnls of instructional aids, mre examined in the closing pages 
of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


APPLYING EDUCATIONALLY 
SOUND VALUES TO 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 




X HE four previous chapters were concerned with the organi- 
xatioti of the scliool in such ways as promise a convenient struc- 
ture upon which good personnel policies may l?e based, par- 
ticularly as tiiese relate to work witlr the individual child and 
groups of children. Tlicse chapters were intended to imply a 
persistent concern for the well-being of children and )’Outh— 
er en when the topics considered were sometimes of a mechani- 
cal or procedural nature. The present chapter treats the rvork 
of the leader as it is influenced by his «>nceni for, and sensi- 
tivity to, creative personnel policies consistent \vith good human 
relations. Such policies help to weld those people concerned 
with the work of the school into a cooperative team, 

At least some schools merit criticism for os’cr-emphasizing 
tlie importance of smootli medranical operation, irrespective of 
what it does to human beings. This teaderKy to place the >'aliies 
of “efficiency” above those of hiiman wortli can become a major 
fiaw marring the effectiveness of the very personnel practices 
that “efficient organization” is presumably designed to facili- 
tate, When this happens, it is often because the administrative 
leader looks upon tlioroughly mechanized personnel practices 
42 $ 
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as ends in themselves, forgetting that tlie purpose of organiza- 
tion is to sen'e people, not the reverse. t, 4- , 

The foUoOTng discussion of personnel practices em o e 
the conviction that schools exist solely to serve chilien, an 
through tliem the societ)- of which tliey are a part. The role o 
creative school administration is identified witli the proces^ 
of applying human values to sdiool situations in which m 
viduals must learn to work together with increasing skill anU 
i\ith developing common purposes. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EEADERSHIT 
IN WORK WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Some Significant Leadership Opportunities. “School 
nel” as used in this chapter refers to three rather well defin 
groups; the children enrolled in the school, the professiona 
persons who work directly with the children, and the misce • 
lancous individuals sometimes classified as “civil service ot 
"non-certificated” personnel. Leadership has the absorbing and 
personally rewarding opportunit}* to help create with this com- 
plex of personalities (marked by unpredictable variations m 
maturity, background, value systems, and purposes), an en- 
vironment which will moliv'ate children to become contributiv e 


participants in community life. 

the administrative leader will necessarily be concerned 
with the establishment and operation of a considerable number 
of personnel services for children, some of which will be dis- 
cussed in a succeeding section of this chapter, he also can at- 
tempt to find opportunities to come into personal contact with 
children individually and in groups. The manner in which b® 
manages himself in these situations will often help to deter- 
mine the success of the pupil personnel policies. Teache^ 
readily sense the sincerity and inlcgritv’ of leadership— or their 
absence— by the quality of the administrator’s interest in and 
interaction with children. 

Equally important to the practices which help to establish 
good relationships with children is the leader’s aptitude fo^ 
strcngtlicning his rapport with adults. No doubt there arc 
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must be observed, some of which place limitations on personnel 
policies and serve to shape others. To use a few illustrations: 
school law in some states decrees that a child shall ® 
enrolled in school before he reaches a specified age, a fact whic 
can preclude the use of public school funds for nursery educa- 
tion or to support four-year-old kindergartens.- Another as 
ample of legal restriction is the universal requirement I 
teachers hold a state certificate, one which sometimes limits 
them to teaching at prescribed grade levels or in specified sub- 
ject matter areas. No matter how valid the judgment of the loca 
administrator \vith regard to the teacher’s competence to teac 
other grades or subjects, his action is influenced by the decrees 
of the state. One more illustration: the time and length of the 
school day and year are usually determined by the local board 
of education, \rith due regard for pertinent state statutes. 
dsions concerning the school calendar are thus limitations on 
the freedom of the local staff to var^’ from the practice estab- 
lished for the district as a whole. 

Limitations may be regarded as hindrances to human action 
or they may be considered merely as a definition of the scope 
of acrion. ‘The unimaginative leader will accept the limitation 
resignedly as a description of the boundaries to his freedoms as 
well as the confines of his actions. The creative administrator 
will accept the framework within which he must learn to act, 
but he constantly thinks in terms of the freedoms he enjoj'S 
rather than of the restrictions that govern him. 

PUPIL PERSONNEL: 

SOME RESPONSIBIUTIES AND CHALLENGES 

Tlie Scope of Pupil Personnel Policies. Efficiently structured 
pupil personnel ser\ices and practices w'ere initiated in public 
education a centur}' or more ago by a desire to keep systematic 
records of children’s attendance. This data-keeping was later 
augmented by health records, academic achievement scores, 

‘ A variaUon of sucli legiilation in some states permits the use of local public 
for pre-londergaiten programs but withholds slate reimbursement. 
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and classification and promotion information, unti] today record 
Keeping often requires staff members employed for no other 
purpose than that of maintaining the records. Sands® has sug- 
gested the range of actis-ities which comprise pupil services in 
the following list; 


(1) Child accounting; continuous census of those al school 
age. 

(2) CompnhoTtj atlenilance; entrance ages; terminal ages; 
laws. 

(3) Attcfulancc and non-attendance; work permits; tirthness. 

(4) Classification of jmpils; age-grade distributions, homo- 
geneous, heterogeneous grouping, class size. 

(5) Progress tlirough school; promotion, retardation, oyer- 
age, under-age studies; elimination from school, 

(6) lieports; mark-s, grades; notifying parents of progress. 

(7) Testing of pupils: intelligence, achievement, aptitudes, 
interests, attitudes; testing programs; use of information; 
psychological services. 

(8) Health examination and program; as.sembling information. 

(9) Visiting teachers; collecting inforroation from home; 
psychiatric sodal worker programs. 

( 10) Cumulative records for pupil-personnel seroices; types of 
Information; forms; administralioo of records. 

(11) Classroom guidance; group guidance; types of programs. 

(12) Individual counseling; use of records; directive, non- 
directive counseling; case studies. 

( 13) Curricidar ad/iirimcnts; special programs for handicapped; 
special adjustments for atypical pupils. 

(14) .Arfniinfsfrflfioc integration of pupil-personnel services; 
articulation of school units; coordination of all personnel 
services for case studies.* 


in Chapters Ten and Eleven, whidi examined grouping ^d 
promoUon, attention was given to the importance of establish- 
ing organizational procedures wliich tcKik into account the 
nature and needs of children. The arguments for creative school 


* Lester D. Sands. “The Administration of 
J. T, %VaI>Jquist, et al. The Admfnhtraiion of rubtic Educatton (New lori.. 
TJie Ronald Press, 1952). 

IbUl., p. 171- (ItaLcs not in tlic oripnaL) 
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organization with respect to promotion and grouping hold with 
equal force for procedures associated with the list of 14 items 
given above. Neither mechanical efficiency, nor the clcrica 
staff’s convenience, hut the nurture of social and intcllectua 
maturity in the young, is the end to he scr\'cd. 

Leadership in the Improvement of Pupil Personnel Practices. 
As teachers and administrators examine present personnel prac- 
tices used in the school, l>olh should bear in mind four points 
which should serve to improve the quality of the modifications 
which arc made: 

(1) Teachers should he urged to propose ideas which vilj 
tnalce pupil personnel policies educationally sound an 
help to maintain records to serve as resources for slud)ing 
and inteqircting child behavior. 

(2) New procedures that arc proposed should be checked to 
see that they arc congruent with the staff’s educationa 
purposes. 

(3) Pupil records should be articulated with psychological 
guidance, health, and testing programs. 

(4) Evaluative procedures* should be applied continuously to 
the revision of pupil personnel policies and to gauging tli® 
strengths and the shortcomings of the scr\’ices involved. 

The terms “record keeping” and “classroom guidance at® 
used’ below to illustrate Icadership-in-aclion in the process of 
refining policies directly affecting children. 

Record keeping. The various records that are maintained 
by certain members of the staff may be of considerable value in 
judging the progress and difficulties children are experiencing- 
Most schools keep some sort of data on each child, in addition 
to attendance statistics, which follow him through school in the 
form of a cumulative record. While the principle underlying 
the use of cumulative records is sound, some questions may be 
raised regarding the extent to which they are adequately used- 

In some instances, a partial explanation for the limited use 
of records may lie in the fact tliat they have been constructed 
by administrators with too little thought given to how they 
would be used by teadiers. Such forms represent a judgment 

s Cf. Chapter Five for a prexious disoission of evaluation in action. 
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^ 10 wlial papil data ara important, anil are inaile by .wnicone 
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form is to help the teachers de\'isc workable forms. If the 
outcome does not suit the leaders administrative needs, brief 
supplementary forms can he devised and kept in the office, 
thus lea\'ing the faculty free to construct and use records 
which they accept as suited to their classroom and child-study 
requirements. 

Classroom Guidance. In Chapter Twelve, reference was made 
to tlie guidance program as it operates in the school as a whole. 
Now, in the context of pupil personnel ser\*iccs, it is re-examined 
as apart of the teacher’s classroom responsibility- Most elemen- 
tar)’ schools and many junior high schools do not now pronde 
special guidance counselors, so this important function usually 
must be assumed by the c}assrDom teacher. 

Some of the characteristic guidance practices that can best 
be conuTumicated to the teacher in daily contacts with a com- 
petent building prindpal (assuming that his time is so appor- 
tioned that he can invest a reasonable share of it in interacting 
\vith the faculty) may readily be summarized. Improving pupil 
personnel practices with reference to daily guidance involves: 

(1) Indicating to teachers that there is an intimate relation- 
ship between guidance and effective teaching, but that 
guidance involves measures that go bev ond the usual inter- 
pretation of teaching. To malce guidance and teaching 
s)'non)’inous is to over-generalize the relationship between 
them. 

(2) Making certain that teachers see that guidance is highly 
indh-idualized- This implies a clear recognition of the im- 
portance of knmving boys and girls as unique personalities 
with unique backgrounds, problems, and developmental 
learning patterns. 

(3) Introducing the staff, as needed, to the kinds of instru- 
ments, devices, and informatioii it is desirable to obtain 
and use with all children. These might include: anecdotal 
records, behavior diaries, sociograms, records of personal 
interviews, as Vi’ell as test data, health information, etc.* 

(4) Supphing guidance in procedures for the evaluation and 
interpretation of accumulated child guidance information. 

* Cf. p. 162, tupra. 
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Collection of the ilala is mereljr the first step in the protvss. 
TIic intclliircnt iindeistanding and siihscquent rise of in- 
formation is the heart of the gnidance program. It is here 
that the group process may he olfectivcly used. 

Leadership will need to provide patient direction in each 
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liCadership Opportunities and Responsibilities in Work with 
Teacher Personnel. As a result of the current teacher shortage, 
and the inevitable necessity of emploving some persons s\ilh 
meager preparation, the role of leadersliip in elementars’^ and 
junior high schools has assumed a new measure of importance. 
During die era of static or declining enrollments, circa 19bo, 
the leaders task often was appreciably simpler than it is now, 
largely because of minimum turn-over of teachers. He and the 
staff could work slowly and deliberately on the development of 
long-term policies, v-dth reasonable assurance that the staff 
would remain relatively stable in composition. He could also 
l>e sure that s’acanries occurred the)' would be filled only 
after a careful selection of the new members from among a wide 
range of candidates. Older school administrators probably look 
back snth nostalgia to the da)'S when their responsibilities in 
the school seemed and in all probabilit)' u'ere, fewer and less 
onerous. 

On the other hand, there were certain deficiencies in th® 
seemingly halcyon days of times past which have become 
apparent only as the profession has attained a more mature 
status. It was not uncommon until 1935 or 1940 for teachers to 
lx; prepared in tNvo ) ears or even less by normal schools which 
often emphasized “pattern teaching” and took a short-sighted 
We\v of the comple-Tity of child de\elopment in the socio- 
cultural en\ironmcnt 

Tlje leader must recognize that he has a great distance to go 
in helping the staff to attain mature insights into education 
l>ecause of the unprecedented additions to professional kno^vl* 
edge in the recent decades. The fields of child de^elopmcnt, 
educational psjchology, sociology, cultural anthropolog)', pedi- 
atrics, and psychiatr)', for instance, ha\e made giant strides 
during the past tsventy-five years. Much tl)at has }x;en learned 
in these disciplines lias had concomitant meanintj for the pro- 
grams of elcmcnlary and junior high schools.’ Teacher educa- 

• Am«kcan Aisocutjon of T»-3t}»cni Collri,-*. ChtiJ Cnncflt and Dccf^af^ 
mm! m Tcachrr Educetion ((>n«-onti. N V State 
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lion is just now coming of age.' As it does, graduates may be 
expected to be the bencr.ciaries of improved iindergradua c 
experiences and to be better prepared to gu.de children ™sely 
and well. Their influence on the schools mil not be fe t to a 
determinative degree for some time, hmvever, and leaders p 
cannot “mark time” in the meanwhile. , , . . . 

Some of the opportunities and responsibttities of admimstra- 
torsl the prescnTcra result from the 
qnalilied classroom workers, further .nteosified >>) 

^Imllments. Other amTarped Ty scU 

clearer understandings of ^ mocMses”* and "intcr- 

wmrkers and as such terms “ ^ of import for the 

cultural education ' present trends and circum- 

school curriculum. Taken tog . P i „,oy use to 
stances suggest te^ 

appraise the ways in ^p^ppuses to 

world or u-Urpn-wliich is about them, 

the environment-includmg ' j personnel Policies. 

Criteria for Achieviag Desuabk Teadie^P^^ 

In order to build a sound org ^^^ ,o con- 

action of human j, ‘ t„ what extent do teacher 

sider the 12 erheria which follow. 

personnel policies: v ,,n/^^rsffln^iiHg 0/ 

(1) strengthen the teacher p,„doct, whose 

of rkmccraetj. DcniocraJ J oticc.” No amount of 
moaning can he preserv |;oep it alive. If the 

intellectual study or verbal preservation and imprme- 

Icadcr wishes to “"'"’’f of teachers, democracy 

ment of democratic ideals » ^ rehool. By this 

loct. IlllAi T«b«. '• £;,iil .S Eauciill<«;- (Ntw Lml. 
ington, D. c.. f ^Itol AW»»1“”' «' 

‘1 George B. j’''’! .<«51, CbapUr IlL 
Harper anJ Brothers. • 
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process only will they permeate the classroom practices of each 
teacher, and thus touch the lives of all children. 

(2) Improve the teacher s skill in democratic -processes. ^ s 

with its values, democratic skills are learned and kept service 
able through practice. It is not unusual for teachers, particular y 
new ones, to be unskilled in democratic process. If one were 
to examine the restricted experiences which many teachers 
have had as members of a democralic.group during their t\velve 
years of public schooling and their four or five years of college 
preparation, one would not be surprised to find adults more 
adapted to autocratic domination than to democratic processes. 
While improvement at tlie teacher education level is taking 
place, much remains to be done, and one must look to strong y 
motivated leadership at the public school level for help. 

(3) Help him to develop insights into human growth ana 
development at all levels. Teachers need to understand a 
great deal more about children than is now a part of the prO" 
fessional knowledge possessed by the average instructor. The 
field of human development has grown by leaps and bounds m 
the past twenty-five years. It requires most painstaking effort 
to keep informed, especially to a point where pertinent advice 
can be tendered to others. 

(4) Make him feel secure without becoming complacent. 
Every human being requires a sense of security in order to 
maintain his mental health. One needs to feel that the future 
is not too unknown, and that if one does his best he will achieve 
an adequate basis for security. Tlie educational leader needs 
to foster situations in which the individual teacher is free to 
devote his main energies to the task of guiding children, with- 
out wasting energy worrying over his status or future. The 
possibility of complacency as a problem is minimized in the 
professional staff where peer group pressure urges that each 
member do his fair share of the work. 

(5) Encourage the teacher to strengthen his professional 
resources. No teacher, at any time in his career, will ever 
know all there is to know about teaching. Professional knowl- 
edge is simply growing at too great a pace to pennit it. The 
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leader has the responsihility of constantly inciting growth and 

cronml. Many teachers take their work so sennnsly tha thy 
tend to live personal lives outside of school which are Mt con- 

fill »,i i™% I.J >• i.»- 

experience. Tlie teacher w.l when such 

Il/o of the lie mainland of life. Teachers 

insular existence. f' Mmnnmity affairs for a variety 

have hesitated to participa , become involved m 

of reasons, one of xvh.ch “ „„ name is one who 

local controversies. The in^signilicant activities, hut 

not only encourages partic P gig juacks and unwar- 

protects his “''<^"8““ f™"; ' from active participation 

ranted recrimination that ma) result 

in community life. _ nrrsoective toith respect to the ro e 
(9) Bttild the b, strengthening democroUe 

of the school as a I r ,be nation’s antecedents ryeals 

social orgaoizotion. A study unproved way 

a rcmarkahle and Pf “'™' refaiivelv passive role m 

of life.*= The school has ply d • j^^tious it will need a 

effort. If America is to '“to, including the school, 

great deal of help Limed toith regard to soetd 

^ (10) Motiocte him to heep u, an mtelh- 

economic, and politico Bcmomcij (tirf I»A’ 

u.cr.CcorBG.II.ll'-ia'IS""'' 

Simon and Sclmster. 19-lwJ- 
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gent adult in the community. Tliis amounts to encouraging 
the teacher to read current sources for information about local 
and distant events which have pertinence both to the schools 
program and to life in its entirety. It also includes attending 
meetings and fonims which are designed to inform or instruct 
the public. 

(11) Encourage the teacher to engage in recreational activi- 
ties which serve to satisfy his mental hygiene needs, and to con- 
tribute to those of his associates. Not everj’one needs a hobby, 
but ever}’one should have some activity which transports him 
out of the teaching field for refreshment and rejuvenation. It 
makes little difference whether the activities include golf, hook- 
ing rugs, bridge, reading, or merely sitting under a tree and 
contemplating life— just so long as they are not invariably linked 
to education and are not imiformly sedentary or solitar)’. 

(12) Help the teacher to use the material resources of the 
school and communilij to meet the needs of children effectively- 
Material resources refer to more tlian the standard materials 
normally used in the classroom, such as textbooks or art mate- 
rials. Within every school and community are diversified re- 
sources for learning— interesting people and things, significant 
local activities, etc.^* 

Helping the New Teacher. In these days of rapid turn-over 
in teaching personnel, the problem of orienting the new teacher 
to his responsibilities is becoming increasingly acute. Tlie 
e.xtent to which the leader is capable of introducing the new 
teacher into the actmties of the school so that he immediately 
becomes a working member of the faculty team xvill be a 
measure of his success with the orientation program. At this 
point a protest might be voiced against overdoing the practice 
of segregating new teachers in order to give them special 
orientation and instructions. This practice serves to emphasize 
their strangeness, and presents the danger of creating an in- 
advertent split in the faculty. Leaders may wish to consider the 

Chapter Six, Also, cf. fiaUoaal Society /or the Study of Education, 
Tlie Community School. 52nd Yearbook, Part 11 (Chicaco The University ot 
Chicago Press, 1053). ” 
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following suggestions for helping orient end induct the new 
teacher into the school program: 


(1) Nesv teachers sliowltl Iwve an opportunity to become 
acNjiminteJ with the school anti the community before the 
first day of scIjooI. It it su^est«I that they be invited to 
arri\’e in town several days in advance of die opening of 
school, to allow time dunng which to engage in the follow- 
ing activities: 

a. A search for a suitable place to five, with advice and 
lielp from tlie school staff. 

b. An opportunity to have a long and ieistuely conference 
with the principal, at which time such local publications 
as the faculty handbook can be presented and ex- 
plained. 

c. A social affair in wliich the new teachers may become 
personaHy acquainted with other members of the staff. 

d. An introduction to pertinent facts about the composi- 
tion and character of the community presented in some 
convenient and simple form. 

(2) Ample opportunities should be provided for the new 
teachers to wvtU in their assipiod classrooms hchro the 
children arrive. They will need help in organizing ma- 
terials, learning where to find school-supplied instructional 
aids, and deciding what can be done to make the room 
more attractive for children. 

(8) As experienced principak know, the regular members of 
the staff iiave interpretations of the meaning of certain 
administrative rules and regoJalions which are often at 
\Tvriance with those held by the administrator. Tlie new 
teacher should be encouraged to gel first-hand knowledge 
of Ijow teachers feel about certain details. Encouragement 
should be frankly given to the new teacher to seek much 
of his needed infonnaiion from other members of the staff. 

(4) Instead of the new teacher being crammed full of a great 
deal of specific detail during tlie first few day's of the new 
tenn, he might be permitted to accumulate this informa- 
tion over a period of time, with the right to learn at his Q\vn 
rate of speed being recognized as indispensable to under- 
standing. If other teachcR accept the responsibility for 
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helping the new teacher, this information will be learned 
under meaningful circumstances. 

(5) Detailed esplanations and interpretations of voluminous 

courses of study, if such are used, should be \vdthheld ur 
ing the early part of the term. They can be confusing an 
frustrating compendiums which do not help the neii' 
teacher to find his place in the program if suddenly thrust 
upon him. ; 

(6) In general, the most successful orientation program is one 
which allows the new teacher a maximum of time to get 
acquainted with the other teachers, the ne%v classroom 
environment, and the group of diildren whom he "a 
teach. A relaxed, informal program seems to work well in 
achie\’ing this goal. 

Meaningful Teachers* Meetings. The heart of the democrat!' 
call)’ organized school is the building teacbers’ meeting. It 
here that the faculty has the opportunity to determine the poll* 
cies which will govern the actions and programs of all Since 
this matter has been discussed in some detail by one of the 
writers, only the major considerations will be revie\ved here. 

Successful teachers’ meetings depend upon the extent to 
which teachers get satisfaction from them. If they prove to he 
indispensable to the satisfactorj' conduct of the school, there 
will be no problem of persuading the staff to devote the neces- 
sar)' time to them. It almost goes without saying that the meet' 
ings must be a forum for teachers, rather than an opportunity 
for the principal to "rule Uic roost.”*® 

In order to assure teachers that meetings will be theirs, it i5 
important for tlie principal to provide some means whereby 
tliey may control the agenda. A "planning committee” elected 
by tlie teachers to cooperate w'ith the principal in setting up 
tlie programs is often an effective device. W’hether a member 
of the staff or the principal chairs the meetings is a matter of 
little importance. Leadership in the meeting should be shared 

** Vaath. op. cil., Cliapfcr IV'. 

For a pertinent ctamm-nUr)* cf. L. Arnold, “Morale as Inflofnff" 

Itj- I’artJdpation in Crwin Planijins Action." The Ohio State Unh'crSJtJ' 
EducclionaineMrarcU Bulletin, S2.SOZ-211. .VoM-mber 11, 19S3. 
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by all, wiUi those who have the most to contribute at a given 
moment temporarily serving as leaders. 

. The content of meetings should include those tnings teachers 
think it is imporhmt to discuss and decide. The principal may 
wish to make suggestions, but Coal choices must be left to fte 
teachers if the meetings arc to prove genuinely valuable. The 
principal must restrain any undue enthusiasm for using teach- 
ers' meetings for the purimsc of proposing, discussing, and 
solving his own administrative prohlcms, f 

Xr^^r posS u b d^irahlc’to reduce routine considera- 

Uons to a minimum. t » v,,* Wn mven lo the 

A great deal of discussion Js meetings 

desirability, and even the intensify this con- 

on school time. It is not >1'® *"* pressures from 

troversy, except to point „„ school time (and 

teachers to have staff gc the result of tlie 

as an integral part of the sch ' It is (he experience 
umvise management of F®'"'’” , scimol-time planning tend 
of some leaders tliat the ^“^(t^s-school meetings increase, 
to diminish when the rain , as intensely ron- 

Teachers in general may seasonable amount of time 

scientious and willing to spen^ ilv vylien the teachers meet- 

in order to do their xyork ••«“"''^,,iX,e.achers may achieve 

ing becomes one of the mean > ^tj ^ reduction m die 

their purposes, then there 1 PP^ ^i,jyrcn in order to plan 
demands for time taken aw, y 

for their education. means by which a demo- 

If teachers' ^ i„s,l . acliieves its common 

cratically controlled iustdled in spending what- 

agrcemcnls, the creative > „,jm. Teachers' meetings 

ever energy is unless they are democrat, ca , 

cannot serve a dernocra 
organized and administered. 
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The Educational Leader and Teachers* Councils. 
ers* council is a derice whereby all members of an 
stall have a voice in determining some of the factors w u 
trol their conditions of employment and senace. ^ 

“counca** as here used differs from the educabonal raunrf 
discussed in Chapter Six. In this instance, the "f , 

entire faculty (or in large systems, groups of 
bv the whole), for the purpose of counseling mth the adm 
t^ation on teacher welfare, salary schedules, worlmg 
developments pending in state school laws, the plammg ° ” 
school huadings, and similar important considerahons. in 
is no reason in theory why the educational councU anti me 
teachers’ council could not he identical, with one eountnl servm, 
both purposes. But, in order to clarif)- the distinction in 
(one educational, the other teacher welfare), the teachers 

council is treated as a separate organization. 

The teachers’ council which best exemplifies democ^c 
organization is the one in which all professional staff mem 
meet as peers, with the non-certificated personnel includeo, 

• perhaps on an “associate” membership basis. It thus embraces 

a cross-section of the whole school system: administrators, 
super%'isors, business office staff, custodial staff, and, conceiv* 
ably, lay representation. This over-all body can consider a 
factors tliat directly affect tlie welfare of all personnel- 

In too many instances, the formation of the teachers counci 
is the outgro\%'th of some critical problem which seriously nee 
attention which has not been forthcoming from tlie board o 
education or the superintendent. In such cases, the council^ 
lihely to be borne out of some conflict with authority, and ten 


to act as a pressure group. , 

Leadership should anticipate the possibility of differences o 
opinion by helping to create such a council before conflicts 
occur. It makes a great deal of difference in botli the attitudes 
of the meml>crs. and the success they ^^^il achieve in working 
logetlier, if the initiation of the council is made by administra 
live leadership. The development of a workable council demon 
strates that the administrator realizes that others have ideas 
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and needs that must be axpresscd, and creates an atmosphere 
of good will and cooperation. This docs not assure the leader 
of amicable settlement of all problems, but it does lay a firm 
foundation, and clears away some of the mutual mistrust and 
misunderstanding which all too often arc present in school 

‘"'iremlTuggestions for (he succcssfol ortnblishmcnt and 
organfeaHon of the council can Ire summanzecl bnellv . 

(1) Membership should be rridespread in 

kind of position represented on tire stall. If „ P 
not unwieldy, all employees slr^ld P^'^ 

only arouse antagonbrn and r«rstanc 

(3) Tire administrator on tire or erert 

ternptation to ,ise thc g.oi p^__^^__^,^ 1,.^ , 

U':rl‘’nM bo by Ids coneem for the irt.erests 

of others. , . , incluillns con- 

( 4 ) Activities of 'bo “™0'^ ' provision tor sodal 

Crete problems consirlention of tl,e 

activities and , v„„ccms, such as aitrre 

teachers- mere remote prof . 

patticip.ition in regional. sl.rle. 

izrrtions. , t_r the onlerlv comlnct nf 

(5) MTiile some fonnal Pt”^' methosls nl select. 

snhjeet to the wbhrs of the g P 
The success of the IH. e is n creatir e odnea- 

cotiperation of the chief a his fnll<‘'t siipj^’^ 

Hot al leader he will give I'O “^X„„ge actively In help- 

a„ds>m,pa,he,iccoir,rc«.m^of^^^^^^^^^ 

jug to make it represent t 
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Procedures in Teacher Employment and in 
Services. Cooperative selection of staff members has long 
been cited in edueational literature as a desirab e pro 
but little of the theorj’ has seeped into practice. 
stances, teachers are selected (subject to board of educatio 
confirmaUon) by the superintendent, his central otoe c^^^ 
leagues, or, in a few cases, by the principal of the 
building. Harely are teachers asked to select the colleagu 
whom they must work. 

There is evidence to support the assertion that when 
are invited to help in the selection, the new staff mem er 
likely to be a better person, and will most certainly be 
acceptable to the group. Techniques have been devised w i 
take account of relevant legal responsibilities of admmistra 
and the board of educaUon. The step-by-step process ot co- 
. operative selection may be described as follows: 

(1) men vacancies occur, the staff is apprised of that fact. If 

not previously constracted, a list of desirable *1“®!!“^^ 
and specifications is drawn up by the entire staff, 
represents a verbal picture of the kind of personnel to 
sought. . 

(2) Tlie administrator writes to appropriate teacher plaW^eo 

agencies or similar sources and asks that credentials or 
recommendations be sent for candidates who seem 
qualify. , 

(3) The entire staff, or a committee selected by the staff, th®n 

examines the credentials in collaboration with the admin 
istrator. Out of the total list of candidates recommend ^ 
from many different sources an agreed-upon number is 
chosen as most likely prospects. . 

(4) These individuals arc invited to visit the school or schoo 
system. A program of social activities and professional con 
fcrcnccs are planned which provide staff members wi 
opportunities to Ixrcomc acejuainted with the candidates- 

(5) After all prospects have been interviewed, a preferentia 

1* Wilbur A. Yaueb. “A Study of Uic Possibilities for Educational 
sbip" ( iinpublisiied doctoral field project, Teacbers College, Columbia Ufu 
\CTSlty. 1930) 
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ballot is cast in order to discover the rank order of pref- 
erence. , ..ri- 

fe) The results of the ballot are conve)'ea to the chief admin- 
islrator with a pmitivo rccommendalion. Since the board 
of ctlucalion is tlic legal <mplo)in" agency, the adnimis- 
irator stihseqnontly proposes the candidates for apprnsal. 

This technique of seleclion is not mere f if”' 
the authors Itm-e, with minor “f -I f 

effectively in widely differing t^ nrive S 

school syLm, a camp.is laboraloty school, “ 
and a state teachers college. It J ’^rs p 1- 

thinhing, as the experience of many edncat.onal leaders 

T^^’l^Sn of codperativo 

eated seriously wlicn large num p, by-passed, 

necessity, certain stages ot tlic p imncrsonal. However, 
and Uie wliole program bccom ■ bo retained 

the basic principles of cobpera s ranging from 

even in latgc school ’"..Srin theVoiee of 

100,000 upwards, some f""”’ P^ members of a given 

personnel is feasible. At the' er> • (Pg credentials 

building faculty and the P"""P” that certain individuals be 
of available candidates and request that cert. 

assigned to their building. j ^competent 

Terminating •>'” ^P'^nrillcuSt U.an appointing him No 
teacher is appreciably more cooperative or other- 

one seems to have evolved asm 1 Ideally, if tjj® 

wise, for dismissal of iSeted, there would be 

selection process were a dLiissal procedure. But m 

virtually no need to ‘"““8“ , „ who ought not 7 
actual Practice Ihcre ^ w„,„ated by tlie fact tlia 

tinned ta service. TIic ‘P®“Xv“^l,ich make severance of 
many states now I'”™ gross incompetence, immor- 

service almost TS serious charge is P™7' , 

ality, malfeasance or a s^Hrly^^ ,ee,a.„g who 

Assuming that the ^ 

These generalizalio'« 
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shall continue in senicc, it is ll.corclically po«ible to set up a 
reasonable personnel procedure for reviewing ques i 
cases. It involves a willingness to establish some SP tcmaM 
technique for the collection of pertinent evidcMC ot lack o 
success on which the staff may pass judgment. The folio" "S 
process has been established by one institution where i 
now working witli some success: 


(1) Tlic teacher group, in cooperation with the admimstniW. 
agrees that continued success in leaching shall he e\ 
Mated. 1 

.(2) The total stall defines what it thinks constitutes gow 
teaching. This definition has been translated into a senes 
of three e\'aluation forms: one for judging the c^perative 
ness of the individu-al members, a second for judging 
evidences of growth and scholarly abilities, and a thir om 
which students may c\'alualc the competence of t e 
teacher as they sec it 

(3) These forms are used by the staff, witli the tabulation 
made by the leader; the leader is the only person '' ° 
possesses all the facts contained in the summaries. 

(4) As a result of the tabulations, rank orders are derived fo^ 
all faculty members. Individual teachers arc permitted to 
know where they stand in the total, but have no infoirna 
tion concerning where others stand. 


Out of the data derived from these, forms, the administrator 
is in a position to know whom the staff considers good, average, 
and poor, and in what specific areas their competencies la)* 
WitK this presumably impersonal data, he is in a position to 
confer \vith those indmduals w’ho rated low on the scale. Some 
may be encouraged to improve. \\Tiere the clearly incom- 
petent person is concerned the administrator must face cou- 
rageously the matter of his dismissal. 

^Vhethe^ or not this procedure represents a justifiable methoo 
of establishing a basis for dismissal is of course open to debate- 
It has the strong merit of inviting the staff to cooperate in pass- 
ing judgment. Also, while one may be critical of the accurac) 


*8 The allusion is to the Dep artm e n t of Education, Korthera Illinois Swi® 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 
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and/or maturity of the individual staff members’ judgments in 
marking evaluation forms, the procedure is probably superior 
to administrative judgments perse. Success in using this pro- 
cedure would depeud almost whoUy on the conridence the 
members of a staff had in the integrity and honesty of then 
leader. It is assumed that the process svould not be used at all 
unless the leader bad some assumnee that the menibers of the 

group had such confidence in him. 

The fact that it is sometimes impossible for ^ 

underlying dismissal of pemonnel to lie “'“J - '’“ISon 
the reputations of the ^ fa" if 

which should not be overlooked. All of he tact , P > 
they involve improper or unprofessional conduct, cannot m 

r;t;S3= 

SKSSE .. 1 — — 

nr~redtr 

the use of the teacher's personal data sheet 

(1) They should be ’''f' K'S'm see them on request. 

(2) Hie teaelier ^ ,tu,„ based on hearsay. 

S=]S?:Sh:£p.up-s:"tm.s,.o.^ 

trator. , records should be similar for 


(6) The procedure for keeping 

all personnel. , n;„h degree of roiitiml con- 

Confidential .appraisals ° his group- O"')' “ 

fidcnce and trust between he p„ 5 „„al data 

leader who can be W^ted to «» ■“ 

wisely should attempt to co p 
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WORKING IWTH 
NON-CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


The “School Family.” During the elementary-jumor high 
period children come in contact with a number ol 
associated with the schools. Each of tliese individm^ is m some 
degree a part of the child’s environment and contributes to 
education-some much more directly and influentially a 
others, to he sure. Wliile children s ideals and general o je 
Uves in life are largely shaped by their human environmen , 
not all of tliese contacts within the school are limited 
controlled by teachers. Good leadership will recognize this lac 
and endeavor to develop a “school family” atmosphere tha 


beneficial for children. , 

In the average school building children may develop rem- 
tionships with such persons as the custodian and his assistan s, 
cafeteria workers, bus drivers, traffic officers employed 
school, secretaries, clerks, and so forth. These are "non-teaemng 
personnel as distinct from special teachers, classroom teachers, 
and advisory consultants. Often these people are ignored or 
slighted when school policy is being formed. Wliile certificate 
personnel should be more influential when it comes to planning 
the educational program, there is no reason why non-certificate 
personnel should be excluded from planning ways of improi 
ing the educational environment. Sometimes the school cus 
todian exerts more influence on children in out-of-classroom 
contacts than the teacher docs within the classroom— and he 
may have excellent ideas for the betterment of certain features 
and qualities of the campus. At the very least, he can help to 
devise and build equipment sudi as stage materials the more 
intelligently for having been "in on” the planning. 

If the custodian, bus driver, or cafeteria worker are to he 
considered as a low order of “hired help,” employed for tbe 
purpose of getting maximum service for the least cost, one 
should not he surprised if tliey sometimes seem to act on a sell" 
interest basis in return, unfeelingly and without regard for the 
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interests of the children whom they arc expected to serr e If 
however, they share in those plans for the children which 
directly involve them, at least tsvo irnproveraents can he ex- 
pected in their services: (1) they will act more ' 

L a result of a hotter understanding of therr pla^ “ ^ 
scheme and (2) tliey will develop a sense of pride and feeling 
of irtimhilenL ii their wort Bed. of 
justify deliherate steps to make the non-leaching p y 
that he is a part of the “school family. ubnnine 

How these various people may be 
for children depends upon several factors. Adm 
ask themselves: 

(1) In what ways, and a. what " 

sonnci come into "j ese contjcls arc desir- 

(2) AVliat Viml of improvements in 

(3, ?n what nays may nomcertificatedpersannei make new 

(4,"cI..i,ne.akenfm.;.,.heir.o^larde.iescanh= 

justified for those nesv art"™" established in order 

'=>rS':nti«0Htyk 

Teachers can be ‘""fj ‘"/fri 
undoubtedly will be of help m dc b to propose 

them. Whatever the improvement is desirable, 

that, at those points of conta t j 

the non-ccrtificated P.^^"""'' f j^ennining the best policies. 

with the faculty in cooperative yttete „,g,„ia,tion. 

One of the basic P""“P'“”, ®„,1 affected by a decision 

introduced early in this hooK . „hat it shall he. Fer- 
should have some share m dc ,,y jecistons 

sonnel not engaged in ‘“‘'5' ^ „ ,hey should be a part o 

of the school staff. ^;;Van that the custodian o 

the planning group. This ”“j” d every .staff meelmg and 

bus driver should befttP^ ^ espectmg 

take part in all decisions gaeat .an olihgatio 

professional competen 
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on their after-school time. Nevertheless, it should remain m the 
leaders mind that the non-icaching worker will identity 
self more intimately with the total objectives of the sch 
when he has been invited to contribute to their selection rather 
than merely asked to make them his objectives. 

The School Custodian. The custodian is understandably sensi- 
tive to what he may consider the misuse of the building > 
children and teachers. He is often proud of the plant “ 
anxious to keep it looking as neat and orderly as possible. i e 
wise, he wants to get his cleaning and repairs done with a 
minimum of interference and a maximum of dispatch. Expen 
enced teachers and principals recognize that there are occa 
sions when the objectives of the custodian come into direc 
conflict urith the program and activities of the school. It is 
necessary to document the thesis that too often the custodian 
and school staff are each partly to blame for frictions whic 


evolve. I 

Many of tliese conflicts may be avoided by the expedient o 
imiting the custodian to attend certain staff meetings when 
matters pertaining to the physical use of the plant are under 
consideration. It is necessary' for every' employee group com- 
posed of teachers and custodians to find satisfactory answers 
to questions such as: 

(1) In what condition should teachers leave their rooms at 
the close of school? 

(2) \Miat kinds of floor projects shall the children engage iD» 
and what conditions should determine their development. 

(3) ^\^lat steps need to be taken to assure reasonable conduct 
in the toilets, and what can be done to control misuse or 
vandalism? 

(4) How shall the room temperatures be controlled, and wbal 
infomiation is needed about the heating system in order 
to settle this question? 

(5) How shall traffic of ^ildren coming and going from th® 
building he regulated so that due regard is given to the 
need for preserving the physical beauty’ of the campus? 

(6) NVhat classroom or playground services may’ be expected o 
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the custodian without interfering >vith or adding to a 
reasonable load oF work? 

Tills list could easily be extended. The above points scri'c to 
illustrate that there are innumerable instances when the cus- 
todian is directly influenced by the behavior of teachers and 
by tlicir decisions. His presence in the meeting where conclu- 
sions and agreements are reached* is ncccssa^' to success u, 
hannonious operation of the school. It w.ll also 1>0 seen tot 
his active contribution and partidpahon m 
decisions will materially improve future actions on the part 

“'l^oveandbeyondtheimmcdiateandprac.^^^^^^^ 

of closer teachcr-custodian imderstanding 
respect and recognition for his S a 1 

and number of Ids contributions to the P'X” m" ™ 

of a mastct-to-ser,.ant rclaUon 'I'T '^f * ect. to |c„- 
colleague relationship, evoca ive Elimination of con- 

erally raises the level of anrnon^certi. 

flicting purposes and pm total Icandng 

floated personnel can material) P 

environment for children. - I said 

Cafeteria and Dus Service J equal force 

above with respect to the cislo Pi.i„gs arc 

to all non-certiflcatcd P'™" . ,im,sl,ips apply- A 

involved, basic principles o u«n respect he shown for the 
concern at dris point is "fne, oral environment of the 
contributions of all people » 'he 

1 „,.remeiv helpful, or a real hin- 
Cafeteria workers can te ^ ,, J,Id be interested in 

dranee, to the total program. i,j|,incing tlieir 

improving childrens aivarenra important aspect 

diet. A functional treatmen may or may 

of work at every grade level. T • ^ on 5„ch 

not have competence ra ,o Icam along "o* 


matters, but be can ^ 
school about wa)’S to impro 


children’s 


earn 

selection of food as 
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they pass down the cafeteria line. Also, in a number of schooh 

it is the practice to permit children to aid in the 

food and in clean-up of the cafeteria 

Proper supervision and guidance of their activities >5 cp 

somewhat on tlie sympatheUc interest and shill of th 

certificated personnel involved. It is desirable to 1‘aw 

people increase their competence in this direction. Tws 

provement can be faciUlated by participation in m^ng ue- 

cisions which control acceptable behavior in the cafeteria 

lunchroom. . 

With the tremendous increase in school bus transporta ^ » 

stimulated by the consolidation of school districts, the^dmer 
is an element in the lives of more and more of Americas c u 
dren.” The level of social behavior achieved in school can e 
either strengthened or harmed by the quality of supervision 
provided on school buses. The driver, although he maj ® 
unskilled in professional techniques, will often contribute o 
tlie improvement of the educational values which can be ae 
rived from a suitable pupil transportation system. As ij ^ e 
case of all other non-instructional staff people, the bus dn\er 
should be invited to sit with the faculty in working for 
answers to any defects in the total school environment whic 
might conceivably be affected by the drivers activities. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter concerned itself with three broad areas in whlck 
personnel policies apply: to children, to the professional stat , 
and to the non*certificated but equally important members o 
the school family. Jn each case, the effort was made to show 
how good practices stem from improved human relationships 
which are motivated b)' democratic values. 

Early in the chapter the point was made that the leaders 
role in refining personnel practices was shaped by human per 

D. P. Culp (clmin.). Pupil Trmrportaiion. 19>3 Yearbook of the 
partment of Rural Education, KEA ( Waihinj^on, D. C., The Departm • 
1933). Pas« 1-2.5 of this volume gi\e a good picture of the de\'cloptnent a 
status of pupil transportation in the U5. 
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sonality, by legal restrictions, and by tlie values o£ western 
civilization which suggest the nature of good interpersonal 
relationships. Pupil personnel poUcies subsequently were dis- 
ciLSsed with student records and classroom gnidance practices 
serving to illustrate the point of view that educational leader- 
ship should focus on improving die school envoronment rather 
than mechanical efficiency in evolving smtable practices. 

A variety of practical matters were considered m die treat- 
ment devoted to teacher personnel policies. " 

criteria for gauging the nature of the principals or siipcrm 
rendent-rLutriiidons to teacher rf i red^relo;: 
new teacher. suggesUons 'attention 

Sffied mtXtyTith d/cducational program was 
repeatedly stressed and illustrated. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


GOOD SCHOOL HOUSING AND 
good schoolkeeping 


Some school 

riculum development, m "'“''“8. inlo belter learning 
interesting ideas and ^ducaUonal d.«0 
experiences. They enjoy V^oplc md^Z^lory activities, 
work wliich touches public tbcrnsclvcs on 

faculty meetings. Od.er ”i,gement of .Wngs; 

their skill in the „atWel as distinct from 

their interests are closely 

personnel. t ,.„«ed on the educalionalieadrr s 

Thus far this volume has foaB^^»^ ^ ,vas as 

relationships with tlie hnnian ^ schools. _ 

it should be, since good ,vM underscored bj 

The importance of people i d ,Hn, name he 

James A. Garfield "-I-™ ,>« ^ best.- According to he 

eternal symbol for ""S svas “Ma'h I'-l*'” ^ 

former President the ^ „„ ether.” let. «enj 

on one end of a log an a m i f‘ ' 

greet (corficr needs 0 nme „viroranent or 

the importance of a g V ' Zducetc^' 

(Wasliington, D. C.. ^ 
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should not be slighted by placing emphasis exclusively on per- 
sonnel. The effective educational leader seeks to strike a proper 
balance between worh with the staff in vitalizing the human 
environment and work in impro^ang the physical setting o 
the school. 

The reader’s attention is now directed toward the creatue 
management of things: to good school housing and good schoo 
housekeeping and to intehigent procedures in school business 
management. 


DEVISING A BETTER PHYSICAL EN\TRONM^ 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The enormous increase in the number of children flooding 
into the schools since the nr»id-1940s has been well publicized- 
The upsurge has been so dramatic and prolonged in some areas 
as almost to benumb school workers. Teachers and administra' 
tors haN'c been so overwhelmed with the task of finding flocj 
space for children that statistics have become blurred and 
bereft of meaning. Tlie reality of hordes of boys and girls 1^^® 
left little time to mull over graphs and columns of figures. 

When an accurate count is made it is likely that the incre^c 
in elementary’ school enrollment for the five-year period 
195o will be Uvice as great as in any preceding fen-year period- 
Expressed in terms of school housing needs, the impact of thk 
^wlh is even more impressive. Just for the five-year period 
in question (1950-1955), 200,000 classrooms must be buih 
at the elementary' level alone’ in order to maintain the siotus 
(juo with respect to school housing available per pupil in 19o0* 
As shown in Figure 2-3, well over 30 million children wiW 
be enrolled in public schools by I960.* Data made available 
by tlie U. S. Census Bureau since 1952, when this graph was 


; Sch^l Hemsin? Section. OBlce of Education. First Frosrett Ileport of thf 
School Facaitlcx Surtcy (Washinston. D. C.. The OIBcre of EducaUon, 19^2), 
p. 20. 

’Loo. cit. 


. Education esUmatc for 19G0: 31.950,000 children, of 

127 !«>•» and gwh for e%ery 100 in public schools in 1930. 
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nreparcd, suggest that the estimated peak enrollmetils ef 

[51,000 in 1938 may not taper 

rates in 1933 imply tl.at no peak is in s.g h as set W a, d„ h 
dynamic enrollment trends suggest ssath respect to crcat.se 
educational leadership? 



Problems and Opportsmitim- 

school housing is conwni . jn planning or p 

for administrator and .^.consblcrit 

Tf.i,je.«1tinnn2iSt(H»»-wi ,<» w- an Integra- 


school housing IS in planning lo. 

for administrator and ^^consblciit with 

expansion. If this planning j (jutc must Ik- an m " 
eefstions of g«>d :>ts«i-« mnl I'-".' 

tioii of the thinl;ing ^ rj- • r ' 


8 ScliDol IlolUlOC 
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Tliis is a time-consuming process wliich one is templed to 
short-cut. Yet time must l>e talcen. After a school is constnicte 
it exerts a pervading inducncc on the instructional program 
during the life of the huilding. 

The problems of modem school construction are further 
affected (sometimes to tlie point of fnistration) by a complex 
of factors over which the educator has no control. These factors 
include, in addition to the abnipt increase in the birth rate, 
a tremendous rise in construction costs from lumber to labor 
and the ceiling, prescribed by law in many states, on the 
amount of money whicli can l)C expended on a building pro* 
gram. 

Something more may be said with regard to limitations 
imposed by state school codes. Such limitations, placed on the 
debt which a district may legitimately incur, sometimes were 
established at a time when no sucli problem c.xisted as at 
present and have not yet l>ccn sufficiently liberalized. In com 
sequence, school districts are often saddled \Wlh a body of t^x 
law which has worked fairly well in years past, but whicli is 
not geared to the exponential increases in enrollment no" 
experienced by some systems. Furthermore, most school taxes 
are based on real estate; this affords an exceedingly narro" 
ta.xbase as a foundation for present needs. 

Some school districts report stiffening resistance to building 
leWes and bond issues. This probablv mirrors the taxpaye*^ 
uneasy reaction to a high cost of living, to which increased 
school taxes, unhappily, contribute. Tlic public may thoroughly 
understand the need for addiUonal school facilities, and may 
be entirely s>Tnpathetic -with the plight of children in crowded 
schools, but sometimes decisions are made contrary' to the best 
interests of public education in a panickj' reaction blindl) 
aimed at anvihing that threatens a further incursion on the 
family budget. 

All of these factors contribute to a genuinely serious diffi' 
cult)' h^pering the schools as a whole and the educaUonal 
leader in particular. T/its is the amount of time ond enef^y 
consumed hy material considerations and, hence, unavailohlc 
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for curriculum study ami similar improcement to the edaca- 
tiouol proeram. It is difficult for administrators to find lime to 
plan educational matters carcfnUy with their staffs when, some- 
times for months, much of their time is taken up with ineetmgs 
with architects to discuss blueprints, with boards of educaUon 
to plan bond issue campaign strategy', and m preparm p 
suisive brochures informing the public of the need f dffi 
tional budding facilities. By the same tokerr, 
areas Bud it increasingly difficult to plan ^ “ 

learning environments when they *"^^ 0 ™ 

imposed by squeezing too many children m to then class oonm 

On die positive side, there are S 

and opportunities which the pr«ent f P 

though the financial problems faith 

mense, it is a “S” „blic education that 

which the „„v buildings has been 

approval m tho form of sot ^ 

Widespread. One merely need mushrooming of 

city, suburb, or countryside h^^^ advanced con- 

school buildings, nearly all ^ j^side these 

cepts of beauty and functiona ““ „ growing body of 

schools confirms the iiupressi blindly superior to 

children attend school in envno fync. 

those of the 1930s. Classrooms are g ^ 
tionally equipped to encourage 

■ tionally stimulating programs. made it possible 

The rapid increase in school co ,eary 

for creative minds to make gre. housing erected durmg 

almospherc which characterized seto jg|,.jg3o. Todays 

a preiions period of I»P'f Hiev are suited arclntcc- 
schools are being to the terrain, regiona 

tmallv to their locality often this is done at a 

traditions, and educational aspnat for 

cost relatively lower than flial of thee 

children a generation ago. crowding of sc 100 

Tlie present crisis Ff Pf'^^.v, increased ingenml) ni 
ings has also mothered, of necessity, 
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finding ways to spend the tax dollar economically while still 
contriving to ser\'C children. Instead of erecting cxpcnsiv ’ 
fa9ades, so dear to the heart of certain architects, there ms 
developed a trend toward saving money on mere outwar 
show and increasing inner utility. Plastering of walls has 
way to the cinder block or painted fire-brick interior, 
extravagant brickwork or elaborate stone facing has been re 
placed by plain but pleasingly clean exteriors. Much o tic 
beauty of modem buildings is to lie found in their architectura 
design rather than in the lavishness of the building matena 
used. All of this may be recorded ^is clear gain whicli has been 
influenced, if not precipitated, by the need to make tax mone) 
stretch as far as it will go. 

One of the greater boons to be credited to the presen 
building situation is that of the rise of the ctlucathnal architect. 
The increase in the number of schools to be designed has pro* 
vided opportunity for many firms to become highly exper • 
Of equal significance is the present insistence on the 
educators that the program to be conducted in a building sha 
have a determinative influence on design. As will be sho^'P 
later, the modem school building is tailored to fit the emerging 
program, a common-sense innovation which has been long 
over-due. 

Planning the Setting for EfTccHvc Learning. Tlie process by 
which a new building is planned will make a great deal o 
difference in the end-product. If a school district is to avow 
arbitrarily planned, educationally restrictive classrooms, devow 
of consideration of the programs which they are to house, 
educational leadership will need to devote attention to the 
methods which characterize the process of planning. A recent 
publication of the U. S.- Office of Education recommends that 
the following steps be associated with the pre-planning stage- 
Step 1— Recognition of the need 

Step 2— Faculty discussions and formulation of policies 
Step 3-Policy adoption by the school board 
Step 4— Committee selection with broad community represen 
tation 

Step 5 — Community-faculty discussions and recommendat*®^^ 
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Step 6-Eeview and revision of committee recommendations 
by superintendent, architect, and consultants. 

It is important tliat the faculty work closely 
be instruct Uie architect conceming the purposes to i h.ch the 
s^io”! ^ant will be put. These purposes are 
should properly be in die tl.c sus- 

Itoto|t3rge™ioJduc^^^^^ 

five considerations should recei the facilities:’ 

ported but not supplanted g^ial rooms are 

auditorium, gymnasium, and should be 

to be conceived as adjuncts t „ i ,5 are best able to 
planned with this fact in t”™ ' . ,abtionships hcWccn 

describe and <!etermine hmdamenUd mbu ^ 

classroom and ‘I'",? /'school should be built around 

fastly to the concept that the 

the classroom- hu the school slajf ond 

(2) The educational values accep ^ of those 

colLnmj. As a staff ""“/iSf'attmp. to build the 
educational values upon " ” develop concepts of tlic 

educational program, it "t™«i--vith and facilitate 
classroom and the progra ediicjitional 

its purposes. If the te.achets \-aried activities, sue as 

the inclusion in the daily ^ ^ classroom designed 

crafts or group projects, "Xsc activities. The role 

not only to permit but to the architecture . 

of educational philosophy m [snored despite the pre 

an important one and s lou ^ 

of time. trtrilities needed to imp 

(3) The mturc of the /« ,,,vu,Tr 

0 U. S. DopaUment of " 

tion, DcrfSiimR tloncntary Classrv^ 

EcliicaUon. 1953). Pp- 2-3 

r Adapted from jW., p- 
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desired program. Below arc listed certain activities which may 
be carried on in the classroom and the hind of facilities nee e 
to enable the group to carry them out: 


Acticilij 

a. Planning and discussion 
needed for growth in demo- 
cratic skills and creative 
thinking. 

b. Creative expression through 
arts and crafts, aesthetic ex- 
periences, art appreciation. 


c. Use of teaching aids to en- 
rich learning. 


d. Recreation and play activ- 
ities. 


e. Creative dramatics. 


f. Music experiences. 


g. Gardening and conservation 
experiences. 


Physical facilities suggested 
a. Movable furniture, space for 
dismission groups. 


b. Equipment and supplies ^ 
well as space for storing 
them: movable tables, art ma- 
terials, display areas, crait 
materials, cabinets, too 
boxes, sinks, exhibit cases. 
Audio-visual equipment and 
storage facilities, electrical 
outlets, projection screen, 
dmperies for darkening room, 
bulletin boards, graph®» 
charts. 

d. Toys and similar indoor 
equipment suited to 
levels, record players, simple 
rhjihmic instruments, pla)' 
houses, storage facilities m 
side and outside. 

c. Costumes, tape recorders, 
simple makeup, screens, pori 
able stage, properties, storage 
room. 

f. Instruments, records 
player, materials for makinr 
owTi instruments, work an 
storage space for instruments- 

g. Garden tools, fertilize*”®’ 
wnndow boxes, garden pint*- 
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h. Protection of licalth; practice 
of health habits. 

i. Development of shills. 
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h. Adequate sanitary facilities 
(toilets, wash-bowls), fint 
aid supplies, rest facilities, 
j. Comfortable desks, reading 
corner, study tables. 


(4) RecoguMon of the mime of chikire. Ito tto 

JJ. The .chooVs physical ° 

consideration the age and rnalnra Jon furniture, 

it houses. It is obvious how tliB apph ^ 

the height of work counters fro .i-.’ljnd of equipment 

is less obvious with regard tot >e standard procedure 

suited to different age groups. either single desks 

in the past to provide ^h£ ''Staehed chairs, 
with attached chairs, or larg might reveal that 

A study of children in f f i L f differ for different 

the nature of the furniture , l esion of smaller children 

age groups. For instance he 

might suggest larger children might indicate 

more independent motiyatio desks. Each staff will need 

the greater advantage of auestionj the outcome 

to work out its O'sm answew . jy ^ preferable to uni- 
probably will he a decision that ^a^ety f 
formity. , / children in the context of 

(5) Recogmtwo of the ’’“'i J ,„^,ronmeols from jok'd' 
the particoJar social ami phys construction be flesi- 

theycome. Not only should 

hie to fit the ^‘'““"“"‘''."“rJich they live. The young 
with the hind of coinmunily m b Stance, might well 
growing up in tire midst o p j improving nutn ion. 

Lve particularly good school fu, anotlier esam- 

general health, and clcanhoes^I^m „cai area he 

pie, should vary with “^n„, go d 

Lool serves. If most , i„„ch coimter rr neede^ 

lunch hour a good “if ",.rin<lividual Classroom. D- 
Some Desirable Attribu es ^ ^„cationalp'‘°o’'^"’P 

pendingtoagreatestentupontheei. 
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in the classroom, certain phsrhcal facilities become impo^nt 
or non-essential. It is probably umcise to provide i^bWe 
resources svhich are unused because they are unneeded. The 
provision of a glass corridor display case for each group ran 
a ss-aste of mones' if the faculty fails to see in the use of such 
eases educational values worth the effort of planmng and fre- 
quent changing of their contents. With this thought m mmd, 
and assuming that the teachers have planned cooperative y 
with tlie administration for the optimum use of space, the toi- 
low-ing arc suggested as desirable contents for or attributes o 
a generously equipped classroom in which a full and vane 

educational program is to be carried on;* 


(1) Classroom area-a minimum floor area of 900 square feet 
for 25-30 pupils. 

(2) Sound control— acoustically treated tile ceiling and sound- 
proofed walls. 

(3) Chalkboard and tackboard— approximately 20 linear fee 
of each (portable or sliding boards may be used to in- 
crease the amount of space). 

(4) Shades for darkening room for the use of audio-visua 
materials, as well as draperies or Venetian blinds. 

(5) Projection screen and maps on rolls. 

(6) Display case— preferably one which may be seen from 
both classroom and corridor. 

(7) Storage space— cubicles for indiWdual children; shelves 
for books; 61e cabinets, both standard size and to 5 er.’e as 
a vertical file. 

(8) Waterproof clay bins for art work. 

(9) Windosv ledge wide enough to display plants, science 
experiments, etc. 

( 10) Wardrobes, or adjacent corridor lockers, for children and 
teacher, including space for children's g)Tn gear. 

(11) Floor covering— composition tile to reduce noise. 

(12) Adequate and flexible lighting with photoelectric ss'itcb 
and manual controk. 


(13) Color-pastels, with exiling a light-reflecting shade of 
ivor^'. 


* Adapted and CTpsndrd from Deriving FJementary Clatrroomf, OMt 
pp S0~>5. 
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(14) Toilet facilities-preferably attached to the dassroom. 

(15) Furaiture-a variety of single desks, round and square 
tables, of varying heists. 

(16) IVorkspace in comer or end of room, %dth sink, work 
shelves, and room drinking fountains, 

(17) Easels and special art comer. 

(18) Two exits from the classroom— one leading to a corridor, 
one directly outdoors. 

(19) A sufficient number of electrical outlets, jiroperly spaced. 

(20) Easy access, especially for younger children, to such 
building resources as the auditorium or gj’mnasiitm. 

It may appear from the foregoing tliat the specifications 
listed here are entirely too exact for teachers to detcmiine, but 
at some point in tlie classroom planning discussions in which 
teachers will engage it is important tJiat definite conclusions 
be reached. If tlic specific ideas proposed by the teachers are 
mucdi less prolific llian tlic above list, it probably indicates tliat 
that is as far as their ingenuity x\'as able to take them at tlie 
time and that further study (perhaps including visit-s to new 
buildings in tlie vicinity and discussions «ith the arclutect) is 
in order. Given the information with which to make decisions, 
teachers can make tliem very well. 

If gix'en time to delilrerate, teachers may be depended upon 
to have distinct, practical, and appropriate ideas about the 
kind of classroom in which (hey would like to teach. Their 
ideas usually ma}’ be generalized as follows: 

(1) A light, clean, and easy-to-care-for room. 

(2) A room tliat lends itself to a program for children of a 
given age range. 

(3) A room that will lend itself to a variety of purposes and 
uses. 

(4) An environment which is attractive for boUi cljildrcn and 
teacher, with plenty of color tastefully used. 

(5) Economy of spice to wve extra steps. 

Teachers, like anyone else, enjoy a clicerful. hcallMul, and 
efficient environment. Given the t^portunily to think of modi- 
fications in classroom design, they Jia»-e shown that they may 
be depended upon to m-akc many w’orUiwhile suggestions. 
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CREATI\^ APPROACHES TO THE PL.VNNING 
OF MODERN, SCHOOL HOUSING 

Creative planning with respect to the improvement of school 
housing depends upon group thinking. Editorial comment in 
an architectural journal noted, “Fresh idciis and informed 
criticism— these are the two essentials without which there can 
be no sound progress in school design.'*'** Dynamic thinking and 
a long-range view are not limited to the architect alone nor to 
the administrator. They arc the product of group interaction 
in which the entire staff, children, parents, and other interested 
citizens engage. The people who are going to use— to live in- 
school buildings are likely to have important ideas as to the 
kind of surroundings they seek. Able architects help dreams 
of better schools to come tnie. Their know-how in terms of 
practical construction is indispensable, but their personal 
opinions and visions of imaginatively conceived, sound build- 
ings must have added professional perspective which faculty 
and parents— yes, and children— ctin provide. 

In the words of a distinguished midwestem architect, “A 
good elementary or junior high school should not be notable 
merely for brightness ratios or structure, but as a charming 
place for the exciting business of learning. Our firm is most 
proud when we can say that we don’t know where our ideas 
began and where the local staffs ended. We want to build on 
one another.”*® 

Staff Participation in Schoolhousc Planning. The various per- 
sonal and psychological bases which encourage broad partici- 
pation of the staff in curriculum planning are fully applicable 
with respect to planning improvements in school housing.^^ If 

® EdiforiaJ, “'Schools; Fresh Ideas and Long-Range Criticisms,” ArchiiectuTal 
Forum, October, 1952, p. 101. 

Statement made to the writers, November, 1953. 

** For a pertinent piece of research regarding such participaUon, cf. Dwight 
Arnold, "hforate as Influenced by Participation in Group Planning and Action,” 
Educatimal Research DufleHn (The Ohio State Universiri’). 32:202-211, 
November 11, 1953. 
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school districts arc to have the most functional, economical 
housing, it is mandatory for administrative leadership to use 
the human resources of school and community to achieve these 
ends. 

Staff participation is indtsjycnsahlc because neither the ad- 
ministrator nor the architect can anticipate all of the desirable 
“touches” which teachers can suggest for classrooms and special 
areas if giv’en the opportunity. Tlirough participation in snch 
planning the teacher is more than likely to develop a feeling 
of “belonging,” a keen personal interest in the structure and 
its subsequent care.*" 

Typical suggestions from teachers include those listed pre- 
Nuously on p. 464, and also such ideas as the following: 

— ^\Vall surfaces (c.g., sections of wood panelling) which can 
be used as tackboard as needed 

— A wall niche in the plajToom into which the piano can be 
recessed to prevent children from bumping into it at game 
time 

— Enlarged foyers which can be used for informal parent 
gatherings and similar social activities 

— ^The home-like touches of recessed shelving for plants, books, 
etc. 

— Special workbench-cabinets to house clay crocks, large sheets 
of paper, and similar materials 

' — Facilib'es, such as puliman kitchens, for cooking or serving 
light refreshments at parent meetings. 

Teachers can and will ifiake an all-but-infinite number of 
suggestions when given the opportunity. Administrators and 
architects may adopt some, but are never expected to adopt 
all, of the plans that stem from the application of group think- 
ing and the freeing of creative intelligence in school planning- 
Community Participation in Schoolhouse Planning. Commu- 
nity participation is of equivalent importance for several rea- 
sons. Parents and other residents have good ideas to share too. 
Also, community participation in planning helps to generate 

^ Cf. Francis S. Chase, "Factors in Satisfaction in Teaching,” Thi Della 
Kappan, 33:127-152, Nosember, 1931. 
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stipport for llic increased tax levies which follow the bond 
issues requisite for new schools and for the remodeling of or 
additions to older structures. It is scarcely conceh'able that 
citizens w1\q liave l)ccn active in dccisioiMnalcing will fail to 
support building programs whicii may, at least in part, be 
identified as the product of their thmling. 

The emphasis on teacher and community participation in no 
way is intended to belittle the role of the administrati\ e leader 
which is even more .significant in llic participation approach 
than in tlie ‘'Ieadcr-centercd''approach. However, in a coopera- 
tive attack on scliool Jjonsing, the admvm'strator’s function is 
altered in .subtle ways. He, personally, is not expected to pro- 
duce all the answers to problems, but becomes responsible for 
helping to bring the sum of school-community planning to the 
higliest possible level of perfection. Also, when group thinking 
is involved in conceiving a building the administrator is less 
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likely to be criticized for the- mistakes and omissions which 
inevitably occur. 


ADMINISTRATE^ FUNCTIONS 
IN THE BUILDING PROGRAM 

Four basic steps characterize the construction of most 
schools.*^ These include ( 1 ) programming, (2) basic planning, 
(3) final preparation, and (4) supervision of construction. 
Programming. As a rule, programming involves the initial 
duty of studying local needs in relation to birthrate trends, 
financial resources, and educational plans and aspirations. It 
is usually well for the leader to work witli the staff, parents, 
and board of education at this point in evolring long-range 
plans for future school housing. In rapidly expanding districts, 
programming is a continuous process, constantly modified as 
demanded by changing population trends. When possible, pro- 
gramming should anticipate ground breaking for a building or 
for an addition to the plan by about three years. 

Here the administrator first informs himself as to the trends 
of community growth {where it is occurring, how rapidly, and 
so on) in order to estimate needed plant expansion. Frequently 
studies conducted b)' one or more members of the local staff 
and/or university field ser\'ice and survey divisions are a valu- 
able resource. Next, the facts gathered are shared with and 
studied by the staff as a whole, and with representatives of the 
community. If a school architect is engaged on a retainer-con- 
sultant basis he is alerted and his preliminarv’ counsel sought 
at this point. 

In the programming stage it is vital to apply professional 
judgment to emerging curriculum trends in order to envision 
a plant which anticipates the educational program. It is a 
needless error to drift planlessly through a period of school- 

** It sliould be e\-i<Ient to the reader 0«at tlic comments in this chapter apply 
to the average and smaller-sized school districts ia which tlie oserwhelminff 
majority of administrators arc empIo)ed. Great metropolitan centers must, of 
necessity, rely on representative ratl)er than mass participation, and the admin- 
istrator obs-iously !us to delegate many of the responsihjlilies reviewed Iicre. 
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Final Prcparalion- Working drawings of floor plans receive 
final modification and sanction from board, school staff, and 
community, a sanction it is hoped will be lent substance by the 
bond issue vote, an almost universal concomitant of the final 
planning stage. 

Supcr\'ision of Constniction. Wfliilc it is the official responsi- 
bility of the architect, under usual circumstances, to sxipei^’isc 
construction, certain demands continue to be placed on tlic 
administrator. Plans on paper simply do not always work out 
as anticipated. Materials may prove unavailable; “obvious 
improvements overlooked in the blueprint stage may suggest 
themselves. Until the keys sj-mbolically arc turned over to the 
board of education at the dedication ceremony, there is a con- 
tinuing need for applying creative intelligence to a hundred 
crises great and small. 

Throughout the various steps in planning and constructing 
attractive and ttseful clcmcntar)' and junior high school build- 
ings, the administrator and those participating in the coopera- 
tive group process of leadership face a problem which is too 
frequently minimized in educational writings. This is tlie matter 
of economy. Probably no staff was ever in a position to spend 
all it wanted in a school plant. Usually the “basic planning” 
period is an especially trying one in that many decisions have 
to be made witli respect to cost-cutting. The skill of leadership 
is taxed by tlie recurrent need for reducing expenses xvithout 
severely jeopardizing educational values. Among economics 
wliicli do not cut the heart out of a good plant are tlie following 
15 which are adapted from suggestions made by the American 
Association of School Administrators in cooperation, with over 
50 architects, administrators, and school building specialists:’” 

(1) Beducc the number of cubic feet. Eight rather than 12 
foot ceilings are adequate ivith modem lighting and 
ventilating systems. 

10 William W. Caudill, Cutting Costs in Schoolhmise Construction (Wash- 
ington, D. C, The American Associatioa of School Administrators, 1932). 
pp. 6-16. 
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(2) Shorten outside walls. Eliminate perimeters \Nilh need- 
less comers. 

(3) SimpUfy silhouettes. Avoid elaborate bay windows and 
unusual roof lines. 

(4) Use space imaginativchj. Plan for maximum use of rooms. 
Just as dining and living space arc combined In modem 
homes, combine classroom and work areas witlu'n one set 
of walls. 

(5) Do without gingerbread. Gotliic, Colonial, or modernistic 
"slipcm’crs” ^^•aste mon<^ and may be in questionable 
taste. Simplicity can have the virtues of beauty and 
economy. 

(6) Use mass-produced structural materials. Take advantage 
of the lower cost of doing one thing with the same ma- 
terial many times. 

* (7) Select materials which incohe a Jimited number of crafts. 

“If a tile setter, a carpenter, a brick mason, a plasterer, 
and a steel worker each have a hand in setting a simple 
door buck (and this does happen), they are certain to 
get In one another’s way at the la.Tpayer’s e-xpense.”** 

(8) Coordinate the building materials chosen. Use stock 
wndows and frames, avoid made-to-order millwork. 

(9) Flan for maximum cersatility of material. Specify ceiling 
and corridor materials that will not need paint or that 
have built-in color; consider eh'mination of dropped- 
finished ceilings by proper use of exposed-beam and roof- 
deck ceilings. 

(10) Do not cheapen the quality of fabric. Ten-year roofing or 
cheap hardware can be a waste of monej’ if they promise 
to run up long-tenn maintenance-replacement costs. Look 
Sot durable materid. 

(11) Do not incest in ocerstrengthened or in overlapping con- 
struction. Needlessly strong w alk can be eliminated. And 
why put up expensive plastered walls, then cover them 
with chalkboard and tackboard? 

(12) Use streamlined erection techniques. Precast roof slabs 
and various prefabricated materials should be studied and 
used when possible. 

(13) Tnj to let bids at the right time. Work for building 

** WBliaiu W. Caudill, op. cit., p. 11. 
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sclieclulcs that tic in with local contractors’ desire to keep 
men on tlie paj-roHs. Time the bicl-iettiiig to encourage 
keen competition 

(14) Buihl atOt sttbseffuaii additions in mind. Site and struc- 
ture should he selected and planned \wth consideration 
for future «-ings. internal changes, anil in anticipation of 
future extensions of the educational program. Can cer- 
tain rooms, for evample, subsequently be used for kinder- 
gartens when financial conditions permit them to be 
added? 

(15) Invest in frst-rnte professional help. Since architectural 
fees are more or less standard ( usually 6-Jf) per cent, de- 
pending on Vi'hcther a building ins'olves new constmetfon 
Or rebuilding), find a seasoned arcliitect. Let him create 
a plan suited to local specific, itions, to local climate, labor 
market, and material costs. 

Tlio preceding suggestions arc Intended to show that there Js 
a creative and imaginative role for the administrative leader, 
e\'en in the face of limited funds. Good school management 
Involves applying the same good sense and good judgment to 
material tilings one would apply to effective instructional 
leadership. 


PBEVENTTV'E MAINTENANCE 

Preventive school maintenance, like preventive medicine, 
needs to be judged not by what it costs but by what it soecs in 
the long run. Administrative leaders should avoid in\'esting all 
of their time and energy in obtaining new resources and work 
to keep up tJiose already on hand. 

Group Participation in Maintenance Practices. Tliere is an 
important job for teachers in the maintenance process. They 
are the ones who use equipment and supplies, and, because 
tliey greatly outnumber administrators, tliey are i 'e j to e 
the fi?st to spot roof leaks, dripping faults, burned out pro- 
jector bulbs, or loose asphalt tile in the playroom. 
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The “group leadership” approach to maintenance involves 
helping the faculty to feel that the building is theirs to care for. 
The expansion of the teachers’ awareness from concern for the 
educational program to concern for the physical facilities will 
not be a difficult one for a staff accustomed to group participa- 
tion in all aspects of the program. Administrators will find that 
important savings and improvements are made when sugges- 
tions for preventive maintenance arc welcomed and encour- 
aged. Further than this, leaders should make it possible for the 
staff to set up machiner)’ for facilitating needed repairs, such 
as a “work requisition” system for getting window shades 
mended, replacing broken panes in windows, and so on. Tlic 
success the leader attains in motivating teachers to include the 
care of the building in their concerns will probably be in direct 
proportion to the attention he is able to give to their sugges- 
tions and requests. A teacher who needs to requisition five 
times for the repair of a piece of broken furniture in his class- 
room is not likely to feel that a wcll-nm building is any concern 
of his. On the other hand, prompt attention to suggestions and 
requests will inspire teachers to take initiative in pointing out 
needed repairs. 

It is obvious that an all-faculty concern for building mainte- 
nance has its drawbacks as well as its virtues. If the staff makes 
unreasonable or uncoordinated requests for services directly 
to the maintenance staff, it is possible that a few strained rela- 
tionships will develop. Rather than risk creating ill-will by 
giving the maintenance corps “too manj' bosses,” it is probably 
better if needed repairs are called to the attention of the build- 
ing principal, who can then relay the information to the appro- 
priate source for action. 

Care must be taken that a concern for protection does not 
degenerate into oucr-protection. There is a point at which care 
becomes too meticulous. When this point is reached, teachers 
have become indoctrinated with the need for guarding the 
facilities to such a degree as to interfere with the educational 
program. Leadership needs to exercise considerable ingenuity 
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GOOD SCIIOOLKEKPING IN THE CLASSnOOM 

Desirable policies with respect to materiel on a system-wide^ 
basis arc but the lengthened shadow of practices in the indi- 
vidual classroom unit. In other words, materiel policies amount 
to no more than the sum of the efiicacy with which the staff 
works to carr)* them out on an individual basis. 

Simple Principles of Good Housekeeping. The example which 
teachers set for children will substantially determine the work 
habits and values of cinciency and orderliness which children 
will develop. Tiie virtues associated with good classroom man- 
agement affect not only the maintenance of the physical equip- 
ment but involve certain personal-educational values which 
may be important in the future lives of boys and girls. 

Staffs which arc concerned with both the economy and cdu* 
cational otUcomes of good classroom housekeeping will profit 
from a general discussion leading to agreements concerning 
what constitutes a well-ordered learning situation. Tlic follow- 
ing arc suggested as some simple principles ^vhich may govern 
their decisions: 

(1) Disorder and disarray may legitimately be expected dur- 
ing certain kinds of work periods, but all good workmen 
clean up when the work is completed. 

(2) Neatness is a rirtue when it contributes to the general 
attractiveness of the room, but should not hamper the edu- 
cational process. Areas in which neatness may be empha- 
sized without harming other objectives might be: 

a. Well organized and planned bulletin board displays 

b. Tastefully and functionally ordered display cabinets 

c. Plant arrangements on xvindow sills and tops of book- 
cases 

d. Orderly arrangement of books and items of interest dis- 
played on open shelves. 

(3) Work materials should hax-e a proper place for their stor- 
age and should be found there when not in use. 

(4) Classrooms should be left in order at the close of school, 
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will, a minimum of material Ml out to interfere will, tlw 
cleaninc chores of the nistoillal staff. 

(5) Unsightly materials, such as paint jars, pastcpols unused 
lumber, or scrap paper, sboukl be kept in closed lockers 
or ciJphoarils when not in use. 

(6) Teachers anil children may !)C expected to exercise reason- 

able care in the treatment of salvageable materials. Many 
a paint brush or jar of paste has been lost to future use 
because it was not cleaned, capped, and readied for sub- 
setjuent use. - 

(7) Reasonable care should be taken to assure a mtnimurn oi 

spoilage, spillage, or w-astc during periods in which cb), 
paint, ink, crayon, and other expendable materials are 
used. . . 

(8) Live-stock kept in the classroom should be treated with 
the same respect and consideration one would expect in 
the home or on the farm. Bird-cages necil periodic clean- 
ing, as do rabbit hutches, hen coops, or terraria. Plants 
reed to be watered; the water in atpiariums needs to be 
changed. 


It is important that the staff draw a distinction betsveen neat- 
ness which lends attractiveness to the classroom environment, 
and fastidiousness wliich makes it impossible for activity work 
to be done comfortably lest the orderly arrangement of the 
room be disturbed. Teachers who have Ix'cn encouraged to 
participate in decisions which affect tlicir individual behavior 
in their ossm classrooms may be expected to establish xvorkahle 
regubtions which avoid Ijoth oppressively immaculate rooms 
and those that look like the church basement at the end of a 
rummage sale. 


SUMMARY 

A school xvhich provides a wholesome environment for learn- 
ing is one in which the staff and administration have learned 
to achieve an educationally desirable balance bct\veen concern 
for the human and the material elements of which it is com- 
prised. Some educational leaders, because of personal proclivity, 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
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leadership confronts intensified problems 
IN THE management OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


As a normal outcome of d)Tiamic growth, school busings 

administration (including management, law, and finance) has 
become “big business ” Over a quarter of a centurj' ago Nicholas 
and Fred Engelhard! prepared an enc>'clopedic treatment ot 
the field which ran to more than 1,000 fact-filled pages.^ Other 
treatises by Reeder, = Smith, =* and Womrath* foRowed in short 
order. At the present time the problems associated wth busi- 
ness administration show signs of increasing both in number 
and in complexit)'. ^ 

The Growing Number and Complexity of Problems in School 
Business Administration- Unprecedented increases in pupd 
population,® the migration of city dwellers to the suburbs (as 
shou*n dramatically by the data released periodically since the 
mid-1940’s by the Census Bureau in Washington), inflation, 
and the narrow tax basis on which public schools must rely in 
many states, are among the major factors which create diffi- 
culties in current school business affairs. Funds must be found 
for new buildings at a time when the increased cost of livang 
has boosted construction costs. Schools must compete for teach- 
ers at spiralling salary’ levels with consequent demands on avail- 
able tax monies. 

An extended amount of space could be devoted merely to 
cataloguing the many new purely business problems which 
confront superintendents of schools. In school systems of suffi- 
cient size to justify tbe expenditure, specially trained persons 
arc often attached to the superintendent’s office to adNise con- 


1 N. L. En^flhardt and Fred Engclhardt, Public School Business Administra- 
tion (New Yort, Columbia Uimersity Press, 1927). 

2 Ward C. Peetler, The Business AtfminirtraUon of a School System (Ne»' 
Vort. Ginn and Co., 1929). 

*11. P. Smilli, JJujineiJ Adimmstration of Public Schools (New York, World 
B<xit Co, 192-9). 

* G. F. Womratli, Effiescnl Business Administration of Public Schools (Md' 
vauVer, Bruce I’uWuliinj Co. 1912). 

* Cf. Ouptci Pifleen, pp. 459-437. supra. 
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which is delegated to other people in larger districts. In com- 
munities with a population up to 50,000 and sometimes more, 
the superintendent may need to be a combination of cur- 
riculum director, chief super\’isor, head of public relations, 
director of personnel, and business manager. His position has 
expanded from a relatively simple one of chief educational 
officer, responsible for the execution of board-of-education 
policies, to an involved one requiring the skills of the astute 
business manager as well as those of tlie able educational leader. 

It seems understandable that pressing and specific business 
responsibilities will tend to intrude on the less immediate, albeit 
more important, educational concerns to tire point where the 
latter either become subordinate activities or are delegated to 
another person on the staff. Unless considerable attention is 
given to this problem, there is the unfortunate possibility that 
the educational program will be neglected by over-worked and 
over-challenged superintendents who must give their full atten- 
tion to the business of keeping the material aspects of the school 
in proper running order.® 

Arc T^ere Creative Solutions to Management Problems? It 
would be frustrating, to put it mildly, if it were not possible to 
voice a “yes” as an answer here, even if it must, to some extent, 
be a qualified one. There are ways in which leadership can be 
spared tire need to spend excessive amounts of time on business 
matters. Also, in many school systems the approach made to 
business administration can be a creative one, an approach 
which not only eases the routine load of the leader but improves 
the operation of the school in the process. 

It seems wise at this point to examine the term “creative” as 
it applies to material matters such as business affairs. Witli 
respect to curricular and instructional leadership, the term w'as 
used in the sense of bringing new, imaginative ideas into being. 
The same definition may be applied to elementary-junior high 
school business administration. Thus, in seeking creative solu- 

® For an excellent analysb of the present situation as regards the superintend- 
ency, cf. American Assoaation of ^ool Administrators, The American School 
Superintendenaj (Washington, D. C., The AssociaUcm, 1952), Chapters I 
and II. 
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of the superintendent as the general cducaltonal director of the 
total enterprise. Such cities as Indianapolis, Indiana, or Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, identify their chief administrative oluccr 
as the General Superintendent of Education, with the clear 
recognition tliat, i£ he is to be freed from llie more mechanical 
business aspects of the position, adequate subordinate assist- 
ance must be supplied. More and more, school boards of the 
larger cities arc coming to realize tliat their chief exeaitive 
must be an educator. 

It is in the smaller school systems where this neat division of 
labor cannot be effected, largely because of budgetary' limita- 
tions. However, additional secretarial and clerical help may 
often be provided in order to remove from tlie superintendent 
the necessity of giving personal attention to matters which an 
efficient clerk may handle with equal, if not greater, facility. 
Since boards of education often arc largely composed of busi- 
nessmen, it is logical to assume the members will be sensitive 
to the argument that it is false economy to employ a superin- 
tendent of schools at a salarv’ in the neighborhood of $10,000, 
and tlien burden him with responsibilities which could be 
liandled adequately by a $3,500 clerical assistant. Costing® has 
found encouraging evidence among the ranks of business lead- 
ers which indicates recognition of the need for employing 
school business managers to share some of the duties of the 
educational leader. A more liberal allowance in the school 
budget for secretarial and clerical help, both to superintendents 
and to building principals, would partially eliminate the douht- 
. ful use of the educational resources represented by administra- 
tors in business routine. 

\Vhere additional skilled help is unavailable, creative leaders 
can often find relief by analv’zing the technical abilities of tlie 
teaching staff. Teachere often have a background of business 
experience w’hich may be used if a proper adjustment or reduc- 
tion of their classroom responsibilities is made. Business leaders 

9 Bernard Oostiog, “The Qualifications. Eiperience, and Education of School 
Business Managers with Recommendations by Business Xfanagers, Supe^' 
tendents of Schools, and Business Leaders," unpubhshed Doctors dissertation, 
Northwestern University, Es'anston, Illinois, 1953. 
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educational matters, nor that the group consensus reached co- 
operatively will be inferior to that achieved by the arbitrary 
decision of one person. 

With respect to supplies, equipment, and other physical 
items, the staff should be helped to mature to the point where 
each member feels responsible for improving practices and pro- 
cedures of procurement, storage, and distribution. As Miller 
and Spalding put it, “In our democratic system the responsi- 
bility for raising an issue rests with the person who perceives 
it.”*® Teachers wall take initiative in helping to improve, say, 
the requisitioning of supplies, when their ideas are not only 
welcomed but solicited. 

The Delegation of Responsibility. It is difficult to explain why 
school administrators frequently feel they are not doing their 
full duty unless the business operation of the school system 
rests squarely on their shoulders. Many intelligent and insight- 
ful educational leaders seem to have a blind spot when it comes 
to this matter. They seem to feel guilty of shirking if they 
relinquish details and duties to others. 

Some administrators hold to the conviction that business 
management is their exclusive concern because it would be 
inconsiderate to foist the routines and duties it involves on 
others. These leaders reason that teachers usually have a full 
load of educational responsibOilies, and that all other school 
workers are equally involved in their special assignments; ergo, 
the business of the school properly belongs to the superin- 
tendent. Such administrators should heed T. V. Smiths con- 
clusion: ‘TVhen a problem that is yowr problem turns out to 
involve the attitudes of other people, then you no longer have 
a problem; you have a predicament on your hands.”" Despite 
tlie laudable desire of the leader to spare the faculty additional 
work, actually he may be ignoring the need to consider their 
attitudes and opinions by sharing business problems with them. 

Encouraging others to share in matters that concern them 

Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding, The Public .4dm/n/siira{ion of Ameri- 
can Schools (New York, World Bade Co.. 1852?, p. 211. 

11 T. V. Smith. “The Problem of Freedom in These Times,” in C. M- Alien 
and J. L. Trump (eds.). Education for Freedom: Wlujt Are We Doin"? (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press. 1950), p. 11. 
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dren better if advanced and efficient business principles are 
applied. Uniformity for its own sake is an undesirable virtue, 
but uniformity in supply requisitions can lead to desirabie 
economies. Every teacher is aware of Ibe fact that items are 
usually obtainable at a lower unit cost when purchased in job 
lots. After a cooperative study of problems of economy m 
requisitions, teachers can easily be persua'ded that it is better 
to purchase a common supply, such as uniform and standar 
types of tempera paint or construction paper, in order to pr<> 
vide a suiEcient supply to all at lower lost. Decisions wit 
respect to staple supplies, such as paper, paint, or pencils, made 
in the spring or at the beginning of the academic year by and 
for all teachers will make it possible to place orders at a con- 
siderable saving over the cost of ordering such supplies piece- 
meal and only when they have run out. 

Teachers can be depended upon to cooperate enthusiastically 
with the leader who encourages them to find ways of getting 
the most out of money set aside for educational materials, espe- 
cially when the saving may be used for more or for better sup* 
plies.' The following is a partial list of ways in wluch teachers 
may be expected to contribute helpful ideas: 

(1) Development of a standard supply list. 

(2) Construction of easy-to-use requisition forms for desired 
services and supplies. 

(3) Cost and quality studies to determine most economical 
methods of purchasing. 

(4) Techniques for effecting economies in the classroom use 
of materials. 

(5) Acceptance of delegated responsibility’ for actual purchas- 
ing or distribution of supplies and equipment wthin the 
school. 

In working toward a more effective approach to the problems 
of business management of the school, the leader cannot be 
expected to be completely original. In fact, it is not necessary 
to “start from scratch” in setting up good business practices. 
Plenty of fertile ideas may be found in the literature. For ex- 
ample, the leader may consult the follo^ving sources for per- 
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of the legal framework within which the schools operate. WMe 
it is out of the question to expect the leader to know the dcta 
of everc school law,=‘ each administrator can be ret^onab! 
expected to develop a perspective in which he sees the oca 
school district in relation to the state and to the federal gov- 
eminent. Also, leadership should become aware of . 

when to check on the limitations to the freedom the indivadua! 
school is pri\ileged to have under the law, and should know 
the basic pro\Tsions of the state stdiool code which bear mos 
frequently on daily educational practice and the welfare o 
teachers and children. 

Legal requirements, restrictions, and resources, as tliey anec 
human beings, are of especial importance to leadership. Some 
of the kinds of vital legal information with which the adminis- 
trator should rapidly become familiar for his particular state 


are proposed below. 

The Leaders Knowledge of School Law, Since it is nearly 
impossible for the leader to be conversant with all phases of 
school law, it is necessar)' that he select carefully those items of 
information which appear to be most important or most likel) 
to claim his attention. Familiaritj’ comes as a result of checking 
on matters as the need arises in practice. The following areas 
are suggested as those with which all administrators need to be 
conversant. Some illustrative examples are included. 

Laws affectitip children. The leader should quickly leam 
key legal provisions with respect to the school’s authoritv' over 
children; for example, legal ages for compulsory school attend- 
ance, restrictions on corporal punishment, regulations govern- 
ing vaccination, and school liabilit)' for accidents." Other ques- 
tions tjpical of those which should be investigated are: can 
the school use local funds for the establishment of nurseiy* 


SI It is unreasonable for obsnous reasons. The index done to one school code 
(minois: 1943 Edition) runs 78 pages, exdosh'e of supplements, wth appr*^' 
malely 60 entries per page! The total: well oser 4,500 items ranging alpb®- 
betic^y from “American Indian Day” to "Year, length of schooL" 

22 School codes and legal adsasors are not the oidy source of information lor 
leadersbip. As an example of a useful aid, cf. The Am^can Association of Scliool 
Administrators, School DUtrict Uabdau < WashinTton, D. CX, TTie Association, 

ia>3). 
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resistance should be shomi to the tendency of the state legisla- 
ture to impose restrictions and requirements on ^e <=ducaUona 
proiTam which clutter up the school year with artificial and 
mechanical activities that do litUe to improve the quality ot 


FinoL'a! legislation. The laws governing the expenditure 
of pubhc money must be understood by administrator an 
faculty alihe, if only in self-protection. Monies available tor 
special education or pupil transportation and special subsidies 
available to districts with marginal assessed tax valuations can 
be lost through ignorance or through faulty procedures in m ' 
ing application. I,egal requirements which must be rnet in 
order for a district to qualify for state-disbursed tax funds a o 
must be reviewed at frequent inlen.'als. Local tax rates, limi 
on tax levies, and ceilings on bonded indebtedness should be 
understood by the leader for obvious reasons. The most cTeati\ e 
of instructional practices can languish unless heed is given to 
the funds essential for their continued support. 

Other legal considerations. Far too many to be singled out 
for more than mention are such matters as textbooh legislation, 
prescribed procedures in budgeting and school elections, health 
and safety laws designed to secure decent school housing, ana 
provisions hearing on the canning of school insurance. Since 
he cannot be expected to have eveiy' legal opinion or enact- 
ment at his fingertips, the administrator will find it helpful to 
develop a land of personal "radar svstem” which alerts him to 
the spotting and recognition of potential legal questions or 
problems on which he must inform himself. If he does not do so, 
situations with respect to which he should have legal informa- 
tion may arise and cause acute embarrassment. 

\\hen it is possible to find a member of the school staff who 
has a definite bent toward legal problems and procedures, per- 
haps even legal training, it may be expedient to call upon him 
as a special aide and counselor in problem situations. At tim<^ 
it will be helpful if the staff as a whole accepts the responsi- 
bility of perusing legal codes for the purpose of acquainting 
itself with certain restrictions and opportunities represented in 
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Slate laws, for instance, those that bear on local plans or pro- , 
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leadership beeause tliey pertain to his relationships wUh the 
faculty. Three topics have been chosen as representati 
those which can or should involve school personnel; educa- 
tional values and school finance, staB participation in budget- 


inc, and salary policies. . i 

Educational Values and School Finance. Good financial p 
tices can be built around values cooperatively evolved by a 
ministrator and faculty, and prepared as policy recommen a 
tions which the leader presents to the board of education, n 
those cases where school funds directly influence educational 
practices, it is desirable that the teachers' views on these prac- 
tices determine the financial policy rather than tlie otlier way 
around. In such specific matters as the purchase of school sup- 
plies this principle is clear. As it bears on the more remote ques- 
tion of the budget as a whole, the function of the faculty JU 
shaping policies and recommendations is less evident. 

^Vlule no one denies that there are certain aspects of the 
budget which permit little if any modification in terms of the 
school’s educational values (bonded indebtedness, insurance, 
and fixed charges are examples), a good share of the operating 
expenses of the school are modified and controlled by someone s 
educational values. In too many instances, the values that deter- 
mine the construction and operation of the budget are tliose 
of the members of the board of education, usually influenced 
somc\vhat by the board’s chief executive and by pressures from 
the community. Teachers’ values, of recognized importance 
they apply to curriculum practices, are often ignored when it 
comes to the question of how the educational funds shall be 
spent. Consistency demands that, if cooperatively derived edu- 
cational values are desirable as a basis for the curriculum, they 
represent the fundamental basis for determining the distribu- 
tion of those monies in the budget which bear directly on the 
classroom programs. 

Staff Participation in Budget Planning. In certain respects, a 
well-planned budget is impossible to attain without the advice 
of teachers expressed through cooperative group participation. 
No one can know better than teachers the needs of the class- 
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room situations wlucli should be recognized in decisions per- 
taininc to budgetary allotments. 
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sired, but of those needed repairs, 
to the physical plant which are »PP”“‘ 

A seL^d step would be - — r’ “Vthen he 

in satisfying such requests „,„i,able. Compromises, 

reconciled with the amount o > 

modifications, and reductions can >'«" oW ed. Tlie 

terms of the represent die best effort of 

fin.il agreement reached sli personal desires 

which die teachers are capa , j. the total needs 

for supplies and material into a frame 

which must be recognized. , , never quite stretch to 

School budgets, like family b g J ^, bly. expenditures 

cover aU the items tbatseemnml^^^^^^^^ 

must be surveyed m terms ^nriped to list their estima* 

ing needs. The staff might be en^d 

tions of need in at least ( rec ca ajlditienal 

(1) IndispemeWe Hems: 6-''"” “ expanded enroUment of the. 

^lassTcomfimiimrctosea ,ies for the 

school, P-f hl“p>““"S “ ^ 

larger number of chilOreo, 1 

projector, etc. . c( reference taoIjS 

(2) /inpor(imtH«M'“*P™‘^5 , „,oncy available 

' in die library, i”a^f '."S tt-moded fumitnre wid. more 

for film rentals, "P'^rl.. “ purcliasing a eye'°"“ 
„p.tcnda,e tab and mbinCs m die arU 

riie stace. adding new a 

and criJts 'ahOTatory. ^c. irill home a com- 

sonncl for guidance P-P““- 
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teaching so that he may give more time to 
improve tlieir instruction, and providing him \ i 
time help in the office. 

The examples given above represent opinions of what is 
indispensable, important, and desirable. A staff which tin - 
takes the construction of a similar list will undoubtedly a ^ 
at a different list of priorities, based on its particular set o e u 
national values and on varying circumstances and condition . 
Placement in the categories used above is entirely relative o 
given school situation. In other words, a list of itemized needs 
becomes “authoritative” only as staff members interact and 
voice to their particular needs. Through cooperative planning 
and consensus each staff will need to determine its own posi 


tion with regard to these matters. ^ 

Obstacles to the Development of a Sound Salary Policy- The 
salary policies in local school districts are among the more im- 
portant matters with which tlie administrator deals. Tim P®)'' 
chological "health” of the school system depends to a consider- 
able extent on the effort of Uie community to pay salaries which 
will attract and retain the services of top-notch teachers. It is 
difficult in the extreme to sustain morale and to encourage pro- 
fessional effort unless teachers are convinced that ever}'thing 
possible has been done to furnish the wherewithal for a satisfy- 
ing intellectual and social life. While it would be misleading 
to give tlie impression that all one needs in order to achieve a 
‘satisfied staff is a high salary schedule, it undoubtedly helps. 

The low pay of teachers Is the topic of many articles and 
books published for decades past. Nearly everj'one concedes 
that teaching as a life work could be made attractive to a larger 
number of competent people if the matter of financial reward 
could be improved. But, the question of an improved salary 
level does not hinge solely on the matter of raising the salaries 
of the existing staff. It is much more complicated than that. 
Among these complications the following loom particularly 
large: 

(1) Since teachers' salaries are dependent upon the taxing 
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power of the local district, and since this tax base differs greatly 
alng tire various eommunities, it is diffieu t if not ™poss,ble 
rjo teachers- salaries equitably in aU 

- ■ 

administrators and boards of rAmmunitv a conflict 

a conflict bctsvcen tr™ "f;, “n'bn tl.e one 

which may exist withm one a members are anxious to 

hand, patents and other children, a condition 

improve the educatiooal oppo ability ol the school to 

which is partly dependent *;;„X^ther hand, they 
attract well-qualifled . jj), to tedoce expenses, 

resent the high cost ot schoo occasionally 

Bond issues and increases m ” eral good-will to- 

defeated in communities whe upaitcn critics o! modem 

ward lire schools. Some of the educational ills 

education suggest th.al the “'“'“"X" /du., Ifa as not. 
lies in sharply increasing teaclie (nbuted as much to 

the shortage of qualified „„ ,be part ol the 

the liigher salaries as »a 

community. , . ,,r,iversally construcle on 

(3) Salary schedules ohnM increments shoul 

the assumption that salary_ e 'reparation and of expe 

be based on tlie number o > - ^hetiier this basis or p 

cnee the teacher has o‘^™r’^‘t„,ionaIly charged questma. 

ment should be continued « an e 

As Woodring has noted ; ot merit sj-stem 

B appears that -X 

which is based upon any ^ UtiV. Br 

2S Cf. Albert L^•nd. Quadenj i« * 
and Co.. 1953), Chapter A- 
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formal cduralion. Tlicrc is some basis for this fear because 
merit systems have in the past luren based all loo 
the ratings of principals, and these ratings Iiave sometimes been 
based upon prejudice or political considerations rather 
upon competence in teaching.” 


As one outcome of this assumption, most salary schedules are 
“automatic,” with little or no recognition given to the teacher 
who exerts himself “beyond llic call of duty." i 

Since leadership is so directly and deeply involved m le 
problems which salaries and salar>* schedules play in the de- 
velopment of a well organized and soundly based educationa 
program, special attention is given this issue in the following 
section. Additional space here seems justified by certain incon- 
sistencies in the view that “there is no yardstich for 
in dollars how much better one teacher is than anotlier. ® 


cite Woodring again : 


. . . the present salary schedules seem to indicate that we ha'e 
such a yardstick. They clearly imply that a teacher wath nine 
years' experience is better than one with eight years experience 
and that one with five years of college is better than one wi 
four years, or perhaps the implication is that the older teacher 
and the one w'ho has spent more on his education needs more 
money.^® 


NEW APPROACHES TO OLD 
SALARY SCHEDULE PROBLEMS 

Whenever there is an appreciable change in the cost of 
living, the human problems involved in devising or modifying 
salary schedules or policies are accentuated. Since the dollar 
has chronically fluctuated, but generally edged downwards, m 
buying power during the past 40 to 50 years, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that educational leaders have a pronounced 

2'* Paul Woodnng, Let’M Talk Sense About Our Schools ( New York, McGraW- 
HiU Bcx)k Co., p. 159. 

2T Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 
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and perpetual set of problems to which definitive thinking 

'“’{T)° Perhaps the basic 

need to ask themselves is simp . • 

ule at all? Most 'j, ^.^ar that tlie adoption 

answered this in the affirma • fiirtlicr qnestioiis 

of a salary schedule I- 

which arc difficult to ans\\cr (.<lablishing vears of 

determined? Usually, Uvis is jpH^ the ditficiiUics 

preparation and eiqieriencc as the ba«. oc V 
and problems which that jiicrcnociils arc to lie 

(2) IE the beginning salary ^ n,mbcr of years 

determined by arbitrary- „her of vears of allciidaiicc 

one has been employed, and i /ccognihon Iw gi'cn 

at a teacher education institu jj „ false .issump* 

to those with special competence ^f equal worth. 

Uon to hold that all training and « P „ attendance rt less 
or that aU person wid. three >xa« o . ^ , 

\'aluable than one w’ilh foo^* experience, threatens 

ures, such as years ^"vlUch avoids the necessity 

become a mere counting p 
of inaki^ aotomattc 


(3) Tlie altemative to an jndgmcnls 

ty^c of scbcdiile is equally ” Je, icim shall maU 

iiig the icortl. of a teacher 

tliL? In one eastern stale tte V biiMi"!: “‘''"■"Xii 
state legislative action «<1'"™S likelihood that fr«lo.. 
tors make such judgments, de^ 

Teoiher Mi-ril (Ralcigti.Th'^ . 
li'in, 19S2), pp- 21-SU. 
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of thought and freedom to teach according to ones conviction 
arc threatened when someone in authority has the power to 
determine each teacher's monetary compensation, ^\^len ad- 
ministrators are able to withhold salary increases from teach- 
ers who do not measure up to their personal scale of educa- 
tional values, no one can blame the teacher for attempting to 
satisfy the administrator's concept of good teaching— if he 
wishes to obtain a recommendation for salar)' increase. Maneu- 
vering for status, and a desire to “please the boss,” are inevitable 
concomitants.'*” 


(4) What shall be done alioiit the teachers who have come 
within the shield of tenure, but arc making a contribution to 
the dev'elopment of children's experiences which, by all reason- 
able standards, is far from satisfactory? Will they be given the 
same increases and recognition for their services that all others 
receive? This dilemma is closely related to the ones mentioned 
above, merely presenting the negative side of the problem. 

(5) A knottier problem is presented when one examines the 
economics of teaching. At present, the position is generally held 
by educational writers that one should receive equal pay for 
equal service regardless of race, creed, color, or sex.®* This policy 
tends somewhat to favor younger unmarried women teachers, 
especially if they have no dependents and are able to live at 
home while teaching. Beginning salaries, and to some extent 
most salaries, make it nearly impossible for a young male 
teacher witli a family to provide a standard of living com- 
parable to one lie might attain in various jobs in labor or tlie 
business world, ■\^^e no one will hold that the unmarried 
woman teacher is undesirable, it can be averred with equal 
ferv’or that it is undesirable to fill teaching ranks with predomi- 
nantly this tjpe of person. Most educational leaders would 
prefer to have a balance among men and women, married and 
unmarried, constituting the leaching personnel. 


20 Cf. Chapter Five, p. 99, particularly the reference to AfcCall s Meawre- 
ment of Teaclicr Went, ated immediately abrne. 

2* This also has become a matter of law in some localities, e.g., in Illinois, 
where in the 1940’s a soK:aUed “e«|iial pay for eijual worh” bill was enacted to 
discourage schools from paying higher salaries to men than to women 
equhaU-nt duties, erpenence, and preparation. 
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Another factor, not always noted by educators t'tr'socti 
tag has been looked upon as a steppmg “ ’’’S'” '“^3. 
and econonric status by fine, vigorous, mtelbgenL 
sive nrembers of under-privileged groups, ^ ^ “ 

position of the enrollment at one .each« f S'- 
Lealed that, for the past 50 years, a h.gh P 
dents entering teaching f„, social 

nomic group in the commnni y ^ occupations 
recognition.- f d"rs s^^^ wi!h con- 
have increased more rapidly (ttouds main' first* 

comitant increases in prestige w ,e^ goes of 

rate persons may begin to 

endeavor. . jj^sts on which 

(6) If mere time-serving is .vhat shall the founda* 

progress on the schedule is de considered as 

lion bo? What other factors may 

bases for determining the iudgment liy the admin- 

school? If U.e ouestiormust he answered, 

istrator is to he avoided, Tlicory. Before a concrete 

Some Viesvs on Salary Sc c jj0,,3O„tials for varieties in 
schedule of salary payiue , , . 03) rjualllics. p-t" 

background of P^'P^ “"iCmust be tatablished. The 
constructed, certam P, . ^o which seem to merit some 
following list is suggestive o 

consideration; , „i„ai„cd in plamiin,? 

(!) Faeultj- pii''''“P’''™ *nciplcs and practices pmi«.d 
sabD- P“fiP'P‘ 'le tarf „l erhicatinn reflect convictions 
for adoption b> the »» nircclrd by them, 
oi the pcDons "•<». “3c. »>-“■ p”"':",”;; 

(O) A */!'"■« V ft tased, sliouM be constraelesl in 

" nhich such a scliednle is „jmi„Mr.ition ne«ls a 

^omuhatio" with tliP 'tii^rfair salary agnn-menls. 

32 Stalcincnt 

the CommlMion on 1 
Chicago. February l»»- 
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(3) Salar)' difFercntials paid on the basis of sex, teaching 
assignment, dependent:}', or otlier personal factors slionld 
be avoided if possible. Implementation of this principle 
will necessitate the establishment of a salar}' schedule 
high enough to attract persons wnthout detriment to their 
economic welfare. 

(4) Under some circumstances, reasonable additional salarv' 
should bo allowed for teachers who perform scivoces 
above the established normal teaching load. This may be 
controlled through a “load formula" which is understood 
by and acceptable to all. 

(5) Beginning salaries should not be disproportionately high, 
reflecting a frantic effort to recruit teachers, to tlie detri- 
ment of long-time teachers' salaries. On tlie other hand, 
beginning salaries must be high enough to compete sue- 
wssfuUy with those offered in comparable occupations. 

(6) Pro\'isions should be made to motivate the teacher to im- 
prove by permitting him to earn an increasing income on 
a basis other than length of service alone. 

(7) Various types of leavcs-of-abscnce should be provided: 
study, health, maternity, etc. 

(8) Retirement policies should be considered in relation to 
the annual wage. Thb relationship is being built into 
retirement policies in some slate legislation at the present 
time. 

(9) The staff should be deliberately and s)’stematically helped 
to understand the total financial situation of the school 
s}’stem of winch ihe funds for salaries are but a part. 
Tb^ should have full information as to bow assessed 
valuation, tax rates, and state aid bear on their financial 
welfare. 

(10) For convemence in personal budgeting, salaries should 
be paid ov'er a 12 month period, rather than 9 or 19 
months, with the option of drawing summer pay in ad- 
vance if needed (o finance study or travel plans. 

Developing a Salar}' Policy Ojnsistent with Good Human 
Relations. No salar}' schedule can be devised to serv'e as a 
master plan for all districts. It is, however, probably important 
to suggest how the theoretical principles listed above might be 
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Bpplicd creatively in a practical Mtnation. The 

<liscii«cd below arc, tlicrefore. not set up as absolute goals, 

Iricts will Ijc itinutlatccl. , , i . rjm.rc 30 as the 

The parallelograrn-s uH sebe^-lc - r^u. 3 

caption suggests, wsu clcus ^ i,.ili»<iec. 

to motivate sclf-improvcmenl J , ppresentaiito- 

T!.e ten horizontal steps at the '»P f ' 

malic increments which ‘automatic salar>' ceiling 

end of a decade of senice. teachers to earn the 

dclihcratcly is made low to up the verUcal 

rcadilv obtainable "Iniliattve tbi ^ c Units carry with 
steps in the left-hand "’"8“'-J,|;'j„pr„,cs which not only add 
them permanent and annul. earned, hut also 

to tho^cachers- salary oi <»■<• of 56,900 at the 

extend the salary ceiling f™'". earned hy advanced 

end of 20 years. Initiative 1*'“'' " 8' ,„vcl, hy engaging in 
study, through opproved and ^ activities deemed appro- 

inslitutionallyuscfulworfc,or ) 11 , , apparent that 

priate in the local school distrirt.HaO^^^ 

the specific 'o'ooltoo ;,,isl,ed the parhepa- 

for these Units should aeeo I 

tlon of all inenihcrs of the 'o“'‘ J immediately se'f- 

Featnres of the sel.ednle whieU 


evident include: . , , Units a teacher can aeq'® 

(1) Tlie mindicr of .. pcd, A maximum o not n 

witliout teaching cxpcricnre IS ' i„ a Master's degree) 

than three Units (oq®'’*"*' “^4,, If, when 0®?’“)'=^^,' ‘ 
immediately granted to of previous travel ex 

can qualify for additiona Illinois, teaclen w ose 

ri,o„ .«r In'l'lrMj” .rb.U.rllvJ; 

^- 1 1 " ^^ecluJe recommentlmg 


d*Tln5 wrilcrg 
cvalualloiw inliuo 





YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



simn iAiivumi 


A salary schedule designed to molivalo self-improvement wilhout recourse to merit rating as a 
' r r^. ir»vt fnr intprnrplation. ) 
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periences or study, he may receive automatic Cnaucial rccogai- 
tion for them as his teaching experience 

(2) A Unit may be earned through a . A, “,„'s 

study (e.g., one-third o( the “ef “iS “avcl 

degrL), tlrrough a sunrurer for domestic 

(with limitations placed o , tlnrinc the sum- 

travel), or through institutiona y ---ation of curriculum 
mer m the local district (e.g.. in the preparation 

materials). , , , y. o.amcd ivithont 

(3) Up to ten Units “"“^,",,1, be unlikely, 

taking an advanced depM- “W ,,,,1 the local district 

Tire value of this provision lies ui t ,,ia 

and the teachers iudS-ent thus »^»ol uj-at ^ 

way of self-improvement, bis p o and he is not 

not controlled by college . )„ a degree program 

penalized hnancially dhep^^^^^^^ f,a,ad to his 

in order to pursue study "i“on “ 

teaching duties. , i i-„u nower is inctc.ased. Teachers 

(4) Tlie local district s holding ^ p,y 

who have earned one or more Un laiyond the 

increases running up to jarxice accumulates, 

automatic ceilmg of $4.4 , changing joo'*- ,, 

should help to dissuade ''t.che^.^^vcrcd is, "" ho sldl 
An important question as ) . jhaff qualily fm 

decide what self-imp™'™'"' ^mge size, it is 
Unit?” In districts of small to axc^ „ pnnnpa . 

an elected group of 'h^pring a' » „ 'a. 

and tlie superintendent sene • pt,up to appnne i 

It would hi the rnsponsibih y ^ tcacheri os to 

vance, to modify, or to toioo P to cam an n 

activities Urey hope to p» r^^pjplclingtheum ^inioii 

Unit. Upon prod, icing csjdeu« of«n^^ ,„,o 

experience at the close o schedule. , of the 

more advanced fiosition ™ > '‘'’’T’^i' IsWp s>'™’’‘' 

Tlic proposed salary- 5ohrfo>= ,i,o lea, lerslaP’ 

sort of imalhiativcdilnkiug ihc Urst plan. 

<*ugagc jn cooperstiou * 
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SOMEVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

B.«E I'AT saiOlULE FOB CDlTinCA-reD EMPLOYEBS 
Salaries fob Ciassbooai Teactiebs 


Group I: Without B.A. degree. 
Croup II: With B..A. degree . . . 
Croup III: With M.A. degree . . 
Croup IV: M.A. phis 36 quarter 

hours , 

Group V: \Vith earnctl doc- 
torate 


Beginning 

soJory 

$.iJ5(X) 

3600 

3700 

3S0O 

4000 


Annual 

Maximum 

increase 

salary 

$150 

SoOOO 

175 

5350 

200 

STOO 

225 

6030 

250 

6500 


NOVILl.E PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SALARY SaiETLTX 


years of 

cxprrla\ce So degree BA. 

0 $2S00 $3100 

1 3000 aVW 

2 3200 3500 

3 3350 3700 

4 3500 3‘X)0 

5 3650 4050 

0 3SOO 4200 

7 3950 4350 

S 4100 4500 

<J 4G00 

10 4700 

11 

12 


2.iscwcsief 

M.A. 

$.3300 

3500 

3700 

3900 S410O 

4100 +500 

4300 +3® 

4-150 +'06 

4600 +530 

4T50 5000 

4900 5130 

5000 3300 

5100 5100 

3200 5300 


Fic, 31. CoB.eiitioTial saUrs sclHsliiIrs illustrating relationships 
among teaching esiiericiice, ailsarieed acadetiiic preparation, anti wages 
1j» nufiy stlirt'jl diitrictf. 


Tcco^irrs the iiiilutixc teaclicrs display in socking to improve 
llx inseKos. TcjcIkts arc not automatically paid a like salary 
esrn if their preparation and experience coincide. Second, sul>' 
j»‘cti\e merit ratmg and rating scales arc avoidctl. but a jur>' 
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Kvith a volinff maioritv of the teacher's peers) sits as a panel 

to resdew the Lrit of his L 

In effect, meritorious dfort is recogntzed ' ‘ ‘ 

rating scales to which so many valid ° ’J . f j] jched- 
raised - Third, the salary range at the upper ^ ^ 

ule moves toward that of the “career salanes rsh, eh season 

well-prepared teachers „„t anssver all the 

Clearly, the Initiatu e L n i nniJev that the adminis- 

problems of fair play and soun ^ lU however, make 

balive leader may seek to answer. It hould ^ 
the point that leadership '”**'’* ^ la of the conveiition.nl 
proved practices by ;>'“7S'^;rI„:hle argument with 
salary policies which have e allowances for 

respect to the appraisal o <77„,o instances, haie rcsiiUcd 
degree or dependents, and, relationship' "ithm a 

in damage to the quality of P ^^.^^ets, the maturity n 
school system. The size and 7 “'* 'sc liear on the nature of 
personnel, local ‘rarli'^*-^-" ' g fo a giim y ear. » 

the salary policies as finally a P „o, to dictate solii- 

the purpWe of Uie P"=“*" ore ''''"''’"S ”1 

lions but rather urge that r""' generally Iiaie Iwe" 

attaining more promising solutions than g 

found to date. Jiould l>c apprahed 

To .summarize, salary P"'7“ f'°..'th good hnmaa relations 
tain whether they are conswtent h 
and morale: , , „iic.. to remove the 

-is there a clcar-cnt liv- 

nneerlainty rcaiooaUe ia term' »> 

-Are the actual salaries p 

JS^::*rs lee. that poH* ^ 

» Concciv..bb-. 5uch . 


Concciv.ibly, such a jun^ ^„^ty >'T . j, j, not rfK«» “ ‘ 

-lUrv inert-mrnts. Tins Is j „|nuw-tM t«. »{T*t 

Titidvms of subjective ppnraival 

«,prr«Uve staff Occision. ^ IX- 

' - subject to bid' 


cilblv 

»«Cf. TIk- Association 
Tfwn fiafing (Washington. U. w 
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there is no favoritism, no serious distortion of tire princi^c 
of equivalent pay for equivalent contribution to the educa- 

tional program? . 

— Is self-improvement recognized as a basis for salary' paj-m 
as well as mere years spent on the job? 

—Is arbitrary' and subjective administrative rating ol teacners 
avoided as a foundation for advancement? 

—Do teachers have a share in the process of studjnng and sug- 
gesting improvements in the salary program? ^ ^ 

\ic teachers enlightened as to the total financial picture o 

the school district? , 

—In general, do teachers feel that thc>' are being given fuU ana 
fair consideration in the light of the financial limits o 6 
budget? Do they “feel good" about their financial lot in hfe. 


SUMMARY 


ing sometimes tend to become dogmatic insofar as school busi- 
ness management and matters of school law and finance are 
concerned. This is understandable both in view of the dubioi^ 
authoritarian traditions pertaining to business procedures ana 
the commendable desire of many administrators to spare teach- 
ers the added physical and psychological load of participation 
in the study of material problems, legal involvements, and 
financial dilemmas. 

The concept of cooperative group leadership does not, hou^ 
ever, end at the blurred borderline betNveen instruction and 
business administration. Chapter Sixteen recognized that phys- 
ical and material problems involve teachers, children, and other 
citizens in the community and that solutions of these problems 
should, therefore, incorporate their \^e^vs to some degree. Par- 
ticular heed was gi^en to the need for leadership to recognize 
that business management decisions, legal problems, and finan- 
cial policies should be judged not only in terms of bow they 
work in a mechanical sense, but how they contribute to the 
maximum welfare of all concerned. 


Even those administrative leaders who generally work crea- 
taIv itnfh tb^ <rflff in the imnmvement of teachuiE and leam- 
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School law, finance, and salaty policies 
some length. Especial 'Sf'r discussion svhich 

involved in the firing ol for encouraging 

resulted in the presentation of a sebeti 
meritorious contributions to the sc oo s> ,i,jecti\-e merit 

culties which ordinarily cluster around the suhiect. 

rating by tlie principal. 
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requisites and components of preparation for 
which build the inner security and confidence requ 
personal happiness and to good administration. 

SATISFACTIONS INHEHENT W 

administrative leadership 

Although the responsibaities and duHes of admmisfrative 
leadership may sometimes b<j heav’y, such onerous qua i 
they may upon occasion involve are more than compen 
for by the great range and variety of channels for self-e^ressi 
through which the leadership funcUon operates in Amen 
schools. No principal, superintendent, or supervisor need 
lest he have repetitive experiences every year for 20 y“«- 
inherently varied structure of his job guarantees fresh advem 
tures in the realms of human relations and educational mquuy 
with each year that passes. „ 

The ever-new quality of the developments in his job is itsei 
a source of satisfaction to the administrator or consultant 0 
rigorous intellect. In few other positions does one enMunter 
such appealing combinations of stimulating duties and tas • 
Consider the chances for the expression of varied 
interests and for indi\idual g^o^^'th through activities wmc 
in%’olve business management, law and finance, the need to 
engage in research and to gather and analyze statistical data. 
Add to these the human elements of work wath teachers and, 
at least to some extent, work with children. Include further 
opportunities in local curriculum development and the widen- 
ing participation in professional organizations at the state an 
national levels that comes with increasing maturity— if one but 
seeks it. Lastly, add the professionally rewarding opportunities 
for scix icc in community acti\ities. The total of these di' crse 
sources of satisfaction promises more than enough persona 
reward to justify the effort which must be invested in attain- 
ing tliem. 

Worthwhile Satisfactions Arc Earned. The personal satisfac- 
tions to be found through creative leadership in administrative- 
supcr%'isor^' positions are almost entirely the outcome of p®^' 
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things that weren’t e\en said. He is a victim of a hj^eiactise 
imagination and easily develops delusions of peisecuUon, 
“Kangaroo." Never stays with a project. Jumps from one thing 
to another ss-ithout finishing any of them and has more lome 
ends than a mop.” Lihcs to blame otheis because they . . ■ 
to follow up my ideas.” 

• “Mousey." Hates to face issues. Has an affinity for crawling 
into small holes during critical situations. 

‘^Vind Tunnel.” Gives forth impressive blasts of air, but merely 
speeds it up rather than changes it. The volume of the “blast ^ 
is great but no worthy ideas are carried on it 
"Humpty-Dumpty.” Tries so hard to avoid a great fall that he 
nes’er gets off the fence. Avoids taking a stand on issues an 
almost always takes the spill he tries so frantically to avoid or 
to postpone. 

"Old Eagle-Eye.” Flaps his way slowly down school corridors 
peering through windows in classroom doors in an effort to 
spot something on which he can pounce. Teachers rapidly learn 
to sense when his ej'e is boring into the back of their beads and 
avoid doing anvlhing wTong by not doing anjlhing at alL 
"Latter-Day Louis XV.” This "tired old man” may be onl) 
thirtj', but he has memorized the philosophy of Louis ■ 
"Apres moi, le deluge.” Thinks he can postpone the storm— 
or any uncomfortable change— as long as he is around. 
"Journeyman Joe.” Ke\'er stays in one position long enough to 
make a contribution. Each new job is appraised as a possible 
stepping stone to the "Big Time." Takes the credit for ever)'- 
thing good in "his" school, although he usually has inherited 
rather than helped to create it 

"Old Smoker/." A veritable genius in the art of beclouding issues 
and problems in an effort to gain his mvn ends. \\Tien he goes 
into action the fog becomes so thick that he usually gets lost 
along witli mervone else. 

"Worry Bird.” Long ago began to substitute won}' for con- 
structive activit}-. Has a birdlike wail and ‘weeps when 
cornered. 
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beUveen school and community, and (3) tlie 

taken together, make for a good physical setting for P 

sonal, social, intellectual, and physical maturation of children 


and youth. , . . - 

Can Leadership Learn “All the Answers? The beginning 
wisdom in school administration probably coincides witn a 
dawning understanding that the educational leader cannot 
hope ever to have at his fingertips all of the answers to 
infinitely detailed and rapidly ehanging eduratlonal problems 
which present themselves during his professional lifetime, e 
can, however, as proposed in Chapter Two, obtain a broa 
grasp of principles of learning and of child development, an a 
sense of direction gained through the continuous examination 
of his values and the goals whidi they imply for healthy cu - 
tural change. 

In fine, the administrative leader should not hope to master 
“all of the answers" in a search for absolutes, nor attempt to 
attain the false sense of security of know*it-all self-confidenM: 
but he can master the methods and procedures of group thinK- 
ing and group action which are helpful in the search for more 
and better educational procedures. And he can develop 
sonal resources which help to a significant extent in finding 
answers to educational needs and lacks. This helps to create 
the inner security built on competence. 

The Man, the Position, and the Cultural Setting. Perhaps the 
best general means to an inner security that is based on com- 
petence is a suitable sjTilbesis of the man, his job, and the cul- 
ture of which both are an integral part. In Figure 32* an attempt 
is made to portray visually the interrelationships which exist 
among the educational leader, the position of leadership he is 
employed to fill, and the cultural environment which bears 
upon the administrator or supervisoiA' consultant and his func- 
tions. Each is influenced interactively by the other rivo and 
modifies them in turn. 


* The writers are indebted to Prrfessor Daniel R. Davies of Teachers Colle^ 
Columbia University, for pointing lo some of the relationships which need to^ 
considered when stud) ing the improvement of preparatory experiences 
practicing and potentL^ educational leaders. 
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Professional confidence depends npon the development of 
an increasingly clear understanding of tlic fact that Here . . 
or should be, an essential unity of purpose and understand g 
among the man, the functions of liis job, and the culture as 
latter finds expression in a given community. Tliis unity slioii 
increase with the passage of time and, as illustrated, resu n 
the achievement of successive goals of improved education. 
Opportunity for children and youth as the years pass. ( c 


rigureo.i.; , 

Preparation for leadership should be based on an unae - 
standing that it must involve pcrsonnl growth experient^^ 
pro/cssionfl/ learnings, and social understandings which pro\T c 
deepening insights into the component elements in the diagram. 
Especially must preparatorj' experiences develop social insig \ 
and concomitant skills in dealing with problems rooted m 
human intransigcancc or frailty. 

Certain of the observations made by Franz Alexander m 
Our Age of Unreason, published during a depressing period nt 
World War II, are equally applicable today and serx'e to em- 
phasize the point made al>ove, that all leadership, including 
that in the schools, must strive to exceed its best past efforts at 
improving human beings, rather than things. Alexander wrote. 


The truth is that in our generation man has begun to lose his 
faith that he can improve his lot through technical advance 
alone. It is becoming a truism that the natural sciences ha'C 
failed to increase human happiness and that their most obNaous 
contribution has been to supply increasingly deadly weapons 
of destruction. . . . The discrepancy’ between the developmeDt 
of natural sciences and lhat of psychology and the socia 
sciences is largely responsible for the disasters we are wit- 
nessing at present. Men who are ignorant of the djTiamic prin- 
ciples of social life can do less harm without chemistry' . - • 
■without [the] technology' which enables them to destroy others. 
. . . Men who are incapable of constructive social life and who 


5 The school staS and children also are an integral part of the picture, ^ 
deliberately are omitted lest Figure 30 become even more complicated. O- 
p. 2f7 for a si milar figure in wnach the interrelatedness of curriculum, child, 
and cmlture are portrayed. 
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utilize their scieulific knotvlcdge ptimanly to subjugate and 
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c:ulv school levels in particular. (K-g-. few male nclminis- 
trators have worketl extensively with kindergarten pnm. , 

(3) Lack of familiarity with the icsiills and implications 
past and current educational research. 

(4) Lack of an intimate knowledge of the trends and histor> 
educational achievements wliich furnish a foundation o 
interpreting and understanding current trends. 

(5) Lack of knowledge and understanding of the cuUnra 
trends of the country as they have evolved over a pcrioc o 
175 years of social experimentation. 

(6) A tendency to use a linc-and-staff approacli to human rela- 
tions (originally borrowed from the mililar)’, from busi 
ness and from industry') which no longer is adequate ant 
which the original innovators arc rapidly discartling. 

(7) Graduate programs in colleges which permit students » 
the field of administration to earn advanced degrees wit 
out prerequisite • understanding of principles, practices' 
methods, and materials relevant to good teaching an 
learning. Specifically, this point refers to the tendcnc)' 
some students to continue svork toward an advanced degree 
in administration without sufficient teaching c.xperience* 

(8) Graduate programs in colleges which over*cmphasizc thc 
mcchanical, legal, financial, and business aspects of am 
ministration to the detriment of advanced study in child 
development, sociolog)', the curriculum, and similar ficlus 
which bear on instniction. 

(9) The lack of provision in most graduate programs for prac- 
tical experience in administration (intemeship) for stu- 
dents whose backgrounds have been limited to classroom 
teaching. 


Sorne Specific Hypotheses. Most specific preparation for ad- 
ministrative-supervisory-consultant leadership is carried on at 
the graduate level in colleges and universities. The following 
hypotheses are advanced as a basis for improving graduate 
study for the potential leader and for enhancing his on-the-job 
growth. 

(1) Premature graduate work in administration courses 
should be discouraged. Some of the more promising young 
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method of determining either what constitute the indispensahle 
characteristics of leaders, or a procedure by which selection rna) 
be made. However, it seems reasonable to propose that i 
following will help to screen out the less promising candidate. 
Intelligence tests, examinations aimed at revealing the candi- 
date’s knowledge of die social and psychological foundations o 
education, a respectable undergraduate scholastic record, an 
individual and group interviews by the faculty. 

(3) in the interests of good instructional leadership, too- 
narrow concentration on administrative specialties shottlc ^ 
avoided during the students' first year of graduate study. ^ 
a rule, initial supervisoiy'-administrative success, as in a pr^ci 
palship, involves the ability to help teacliers improve their 
instructional ability more than it invob’es the ability to cite 
details of school law or finance. Rarely is the beginning admin- 
istrator, particularly if a principal, likely to be faced with the 
necessity of constructing a school building during the fir* 
year he is on the job. An expanded knowledge of good teaching 
and learning is, furthermore, prerequisite to all basic admui- 
istrative policy and action. Thus, graduate study in fields sue 
as child de\'elopment and educational ps)'cholog\', or socia 
studies and elementar)’ science might well precede or at least 
coincide with specialized administrative courses. 

Doubt may also be thrown on the wisdom of overloading 
administration courses with the minutiae which previously has 
been dubbed “administri\Ta.” WTiile it is important for the 
lieginning administrator to be able to handle expeditiously the 
details involved in his responsibilities, it is difficult to see ho" 
the college instructor can even begin to anticipate the 
variety of special ways in which these details may need to be 
handled in a particular school system. It also seems intellec- 
tually unsound to proride the student with a “bag of tricks 
instead of encouraging him to develop an intellectual grasp 
Uie basic procedures and policies which should govern ap* 
proaches to details. It is reasonable to conclude that a student 
well-grounded in principles can quickly make specific admin* 
islrative applications as the need arises. 
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leader. Some of tills insight may be acquired at tlie under- 
«rraduate level, especially if the administrator originally earns 
his bachelors degree at an insUtulion which recognizes ^e 
importance of Uie child development approach in teacher 
education. But, even under these circumstances, it is desirable 
that graduate work include child study so that the leader pos 
sesses insights and understanding upon which he can draw in 
tlie process of planning, guiding, and appraising teaching- 
learning situations in tlic school. 

(9) The leaders experiences should help him to becouis 
peniianen//t/ mindful of the fact that readiness must he bui t 
continually at all IcccU of decelopment. As Hildretli points 
out, too many teachers interpret readiness to be the exclushc 
concern of teachers of young children.*^ The administrator 
needs to recognize the importance of readiness as a factor m 
all learning at all levels. Thus, his preparation must enc-ompa^ 
a knowledge of children and their purposes, interests, and 
needs throughout the range of years the young are in public 
schools. A few courses pertaining to child development, educa- 
tional psycholog)’, or developmental tasks may serv'e to initiate 
an understanding, but must be supplemented with signific^t, 
concrete, and continuing contacts with children to make the 
knowledge functionaL 

(10) The leaders preparation should greatly strengthen his 
awareness of the importance of good human relations and his 
skill in improcing them within the school. Plant has pin- 
pointed the dilemma in which each prospective or practicing 
leader finds himself; “In dealing with people one is forever 
haunted by the question of how much each indi\idual brings 
to a given situation— how much his inherent needs for growth 
predetermine the shifting, kaleidoscopic scenes in which be 
is involved.”*® Skill in human relations is not built merely by 
enrolling in a course at the graduate level. A graduate fiicult)’ 
should recognize and accept the fact that human relations are 
best strengthened by the ■wav they are exemplified in the 

G«trude Hildreth. Reodineu for School Beginners ( New York, W’orld Bed- 
Co., 1950). 

*2 James S. Plant, Tlie Enedope (New Yoit, The Commonwealth Food, 
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articulated administrative sequences, intemeships, seminars, 
broad workshops, and the like which reflect at die college level 
the same values that are sought through functional organization 
of the elementary and junior high school curriculum. 

(12) The leader should, through his preparation, be helped 
to recognize elements in the culture which influence the con- 
cepts children, teachers, and leaders are developing. An effec- 
tive education is one that is based on realities. The development 
of effective educational programs must, therefore, include an 
understanding of the forces which are a part of the realities 
in the lives of the children, their teachers, and the leader Iiim- 
self. The rapidly increasing number of educational agencies 
outside of the school— television, films, the automobile, scout- 
ing, park board recreation pro^ams— have tremendous impli- 
cations. Administrators who permit themselves to live in a 
world shut off from these influences are in a poor position to 
understand their impact on others. Leaders who merely accept 
these factors and faff to study them likewise are luiprepared to 
deal intelligently with them. One important aspect of any 
realistic preparation of leaders is an introduction to and ac- 
quaintance with the many forces which influence human be- 
havior outside of the schooL Nothing short of a study of the 
socio'Cultural environment in which Americans live will suffice. 

(13) The preparation of leaders should stress special com- 
petence in at least one field other than administration. Admin- 
istration, strictly speaking, is not concerned with a field but 
with the means of coordinating mam/ fields. The role of the 
educational leader is, therefore, chieflv one of working with 
others associated with the schools to articulate and improve 
their mutual aims, special areas, and grade levels. Through 
preparation in even a few of the fields— child development, 
reading, physical education— affected by administrative activity 
is patently an impossibility. It is, how’ever, wholesome for the 
leader to continually renew his knowledge in at least one field 
other than the various phases of administration. To merit the 
respect of persons who have a field of their own, be it Idnder- 
garten-primarv', music, history, or shop, it is desirable that the 
leader earn the right to claim adv’anced knowledge in one. 
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terials, especiaUy specific commercial materials, to the exclu- 


sion of Olliers. , c on- 

It is almost always impossible for a graduate faculty 
ticipate the circumstances under which a given man or wo 
wiU eventuallv work. If basic selection skills and an aceeptab e 
educational phUosophy have been developed, it is sale ■ 
assume that tlie individual leader will he capable of gm o 
able staff choices in whatever real situations are faced, 
leader is to act as a source of suggestions to teachers, l 
apparent that his preparatory program should emphasize 
techniques of selection as well as the theory of how to use 

materials. . t i nf 

(16) Belief in the philosophical and practical catues J 
denwcratic processes as means to sound curriculum improt^ 
ments must he developed by the educational leader. Since to 
is a basic theme of this entire volume, amplification of this pom 
seems needless. 


THE ADMINTSTRA'm'E ULU3ER 
AS A PROFESSIONAL PERSON 

The aristocracy of leadership which was characteristic of a 
medieval day developed at least one concept which remain^ 
peitineDt in a democracy which dehberately rejects hereditaij 
leadership. This vie\vpoint is captured in Ae phrase noblesse 
oblige— rank imposes obligations. 

The creative administrator, while he presumably owes bis 
position to ability and personal effort, rather than the accident 
of ancestry, is bound no less than the feudal overlord to recog- 
nize that his work entails responsibilities, that his opportunities 
create obligations, that his possession of a measure of legall) 
established authority in the s<diool situation implies duties. 
Professional Leadership Values Reside in Interaction. The 
obligation to contribute to his fellow men which is implicit m 
the role of the creative leader is an active obligation- It can be 
met only through d\-namic participation. The true nature of 
professional leadership is measured by the qualiri' of the ad- 
ministrator’s interaction with a great variety of indiriduals- 
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ministrator as a professional person tlius may be Judged by Ac 
extent to which he contributes to wholesome changes in chil- 
dren and adults with whom he is associated. He may also be 
judged by the extent to which he behaves, personally and pro- 
fessionally, in a socially mature fashion. 

Professional Leadership in Uie Local District. The leader h^ 
such a variety of opportunities for contributing his leadership 
talents to the improvement of himself and others that his ener- 
gies can be over-taxed. As an active participant in the com- 
munity’s educational or quasi-educational activities he may go 
in a number of directions, of which the following are merely 
suggestive: 

(1) Active membership in community social groups. 

(2) Membership in one of the service clubs: Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, etc. 

(Q) Working locally for communi^ betterment tlirough non- 
self-seeking political affiliation. 

(4) Taking an active part in a local education association or a 
national affiliate to bring about improvement in teachers 
welfare. 

(5) /Vssuming die role of an active, first-class citizen in com- 
munity affairs. 

In each of tlicsc areas it will be difficult for the leader to 
divorce his professional from his personal life. The test is not 
to be found in his success in achieving this distinction, but in 
the degree to which personal and professional activities com- 
plement each Ollier. It is not only good ethics to practice the 
maxim. It is better to give than to receive,” but it is also one 
of the distinguishing marks of the highest type of educational 
leader. 

Professional Leadership at Uic Stale Level. The responsibiU- 
ties of educational leadership do not terminate at the school 
district boundaries. Each community is, to some extent, related 
to a larger educational whole. Since education is primarily a 
state function, with much authority delegated to the local com* 
mimity, many important decisions and actions take place in the 
wider context. Stale equalization programs, laws governing 
educational activities at the community level, legal statutes 
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ministrator as a professional person thus may be judged by the 
extent to which he contributes to wholesome changes in chil- 
dren and adults wlh whom he is associated. He may also be 
judged by the extent to which he behaves, personally and pro- 
fessionally,' in a socially mature fashion. 

Professional Leadership in the Local District- The leader has 
such a variet)’ of opportunities for contributing his leadership 
talents to the improvement of himself and others that his ener- 
gies can be over-taxed. As an active participant in the com- 
munit}’’s educational or quasi-educalional actirities he may go 
in a number of directions, of which the following are merely 
suggestive; 

(1) Active membership In communitj’ social groups. 

(2) Membership in one of the service clubs: Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, etc. 

(3) Working locally for communit)’ hettennent through non- 
self-sccHng political affiliation. 

(4) Taking an active part in a local education association or a 
national affiliate to bring about improvement in teachers 
welfare. 

(5) Assuming the role of an active, first-class citizen in com- 
mvmit)’ affairs. 

In each of these areas it will be difficult for the leader to 
divorce his professional from his personal life. The test is not 
to be found in his success in achieving this distinction, but in 
the degree to which personal and professional activities com- 
plement each other. It is not only good ethics to practice the 
maxim, “It is belter to give than to receive,” but it is also one 
of the distinguishing marks of the highest tv’pe of educational 
leader. 

Professional Leadership at the State Level. The responsibili- 
ties of educational leadership do not terminate at the school 
district boundaries. Each community is, to some extent, related 
to a larger educational whole. Since education is primarily a 
state function, with much autlioritv' delegated to the local com- 
munity, many important decisions and actions take place in the 
wider context. State equalization programs, law's governing 
educational activities at the community level, legal statutes 
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which may aid or inhibit local educational freedoms, are all 
determined at tlie state level. In addition, local teachers’ organi- 
zations build up to their greatest influence as they find expres- 
sion through the larger state associations. 

Creative leaders are conscious of their responsibilities in the 
state setting and seek to serve education on as wide a front as 
possible. \^^hile state activities remove the leader momentarily 
from interaction with tiie people with whom he works most 
intimately, his success in helping the local professional group 
to build its program more solidly Is partly dependent upon his 
contributions and leadership activities in the larger group. His 
example of interest and active participation in the state organi- 
zations can influence beneficially the behavior of those with 
whom lie works locally. 

The national organizations, over 30 of which arc departments 
of tlie National Education ^Association, frequently hai'e coun- 
terparts or chapters at the state level. The American Association 
of School Administrators, Department of Elementary’ School 
Principals, Association for Childhood Education International, 
Association for Super\’tsion and Curriculum Development, and 
the Progressive Education Association are cases in point. At 
present, most of these organizations are making \’itnl contribu- 
tions, but tliey w'ould be even more effecti^'C if there U'cre more 
slate and local interest in their support and development. It is 
not uncommon to find tlie stale meetings of national groups 
attended by as few as a hundred individuals from among the 
several tliousand persons who are dues-paying members in 
some densely populated areas. 

The educational returns to the creative leader who de\oles 
a portion of his time to the support and active participation in 
various agencies for the improvement of education are some- 
times so subtle as to be m-erlooked. He may personally profit 
from Ills wider contact wdlh leaders wdtli whom he can trade 
experiences, gain ideas for local application, and, in tuni, enrich 
the professional lii'es of otliers. Also, contribuHx e participation 
bv an administrator aiottscs in a faculty considerable admira- 
tion and respect for the status he achieves and the credit it 
reflects on the school district he heads. 
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Entirely aside from direct* measurable profit, a less definable 
benefit comes through the strengthening of educational organi- 
zations which may exert infiuence on the up-grading of teach- 
ing as a profession. Ever)' major profession has succeeded partly 
tlirough cooperative effort exemplified by a strong professiona 
agency dedicated to the welfare of the group. Tlie educational 
leader would do well to consider the extent to which his com- 
mitments to the improvement of teachers’ organizations mti- 
tribute in turn to the improvement of teaching in the United 
States and in his own school system. 

rarticipation in National Leadership Organizations. Ever)- 
thing that has been said about the merits of participation in 
educational acthities at the state level may be applied to the 
national level. It might even be noted that in many ways tlie 
contributions of leadership at the national level are as im- 
portant as in state or community because they have a beneficim 
affect on a larger number of people. Conversely, it is difficult 
for leaders to be specifically helpful at the national level because 
of the need for more general activities when thousands of school 
districts are involved. 

It is difficult to justify the title "educational leader" for one 
who takes no interest nor active part in the major educational 
agency for all teachers and school personnel— the National Edu- 
cation Association. This organization, along Nvith the special 
departments which are an integral part of it, constitutes the 
basic instrument by which educators can e.xpress themselves in 
the national scene. Enthusiastic and positive participation 
in NEA activities comes close to constituting a leadership 
obligation. 

Harding has made a needed contribution to the profession 
by summarizing and analj'zing the work of the National Educa- 
tion Association and its many branches.*® Among the many 
historically important contributions of the NEIA are the reports 
of such committees and commissions as these: 


Lov.Ty W. Haiding, "Influences of Comnilsstons, Committees, and Oxgan*- 
zations upon the Development erf Elementary Education," in Xlllth Yearbook, 
the John Devvey Society, The American Elementary ScluxA ( New York, Harper 
and Brothers, I9SS), pp. 169-180. 
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Committee of Ten (1892). EsLiblirf.e£! standards for sccondan- 
schools. ^ 

Committee of Twcicc (1805). Suggested college entrance re- 
qui'rcmenfs. 

Committee on the Six-Year Course of Stuclii ( 1905 ) . 

Committee ou Economy of Time (1912), Proposed a curricn- 
him selection on tlie b.ists of utility. 

Commission on Heorganization of Sccomknj Eiliication (1912- 
1918). Developed the “Cardinal Principles of Etlucatlon.” 
Commission on Reorganisation of Elementary Education 
(1921). Restate<l the Cardinal Principles more functionally as 
they apply to elementary’ age children. 

Commission on the Curriculum (1923). Introduced the cooper- 
ative approach to curriculum revision. 

Committee of One Hundred on Classroom Teachers’ Problems 
(1923). Placed emphasis upon the teacher as an individual. 

For the leader who wishes to select tlie particular group to 
which he can most pro/itably contribute Jn's energies, Harding 
lists and analyzes the following major commissions and depart- 
ments which are currently active: “ 

Hothnal Council on Education 
National Council on Teacher Retirement 
National Commission on Safety Education 
Et/i/coiionof Policies Commission 
National Commission for the Defense of Democraaj 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professinml 
Standards 

American Association of School Administrators 
American t^sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

Department of Rural Education 

Music Educators National Conference 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Sftcech Association of America 

American Educational Research Association 

National Association of Secondary School Frinrijxils 

Dc/Kirtincnt of Elementary SHk^ Princyrals 

Jfc/J., pp. 150*192. 
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Nafiojwl Council for the Social Studies 

Jntcmalional Council for Exceptional Children 

Department of Audio-Visual InsirticHon 

'National Art Education Association 

American Imlustrial Arts Association 

Association for Supercision and Ctirricidtmi Development 

It is scarcely necessarj' to slate that each of these specialized 
departments not only welcomes but actively solicits the con- 
tributions, leadership, and personal support of all those inter- 
ested in promoting its purposes. 

Participation as a Form of Continuous In*Ser\'ice Education. 
Completely apart from and in addition to tlie significant con- 
tributions leaders may make to the improvement of education 
at the local, state, and national levels, is tlie personal growth 
attained by active participation. In tlie busy life of the average 
administrator tliere is the ever-present possibility that he ^vill 
become immersed in the practical demands of his job and 
gradually but inexorably drift into an eddy at the side of the 
stream of educational trends and current activities. 

If the administrator is to be assured of continuous self- 
improvement he must consciously choose a course of action 
which will make it possible for him to make an educational 
contribution, yet at die same time stimulate his own continued 
growth in ser>ice. Active participation in professional organi- 
zations holds forth this promise. The interactive process of par- 
ticipation permits one to gain while giving. The leader, while 
meeting his obligation to participate, gains information, skills, 
growth stimulation, and fresh understanding which keep him 
alive to the ever-changing developments occurring in education. 


THE OBUGATION TO USE INTELLIGENCE 

In 1895 Samuel Walter Foss \sTote a poem which he entitled 
Path of the Calf. Although the verses are imbued with a poetic 
style no longer in fashion, the point Foss made remains a perti- 
nent one for the creative leader in school administration. He 
wrote in part: 



TJIE OBLIGATION TO USE INTELLICCXCE • 
One day through the primeval ^vood 
A calf walked home as pjod calves should; 

But made a trail nil bent ashew’, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have fled. 

And I infer the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail. 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 

Tlie trail \vas taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 

And then a wise bellwether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew tlie flock behind him, too. 

As good bellwethers always do. 

And from (hat day, o’er hill and glade, 

Through tliese old woods a path was made. 

Tile years passed on in swiftness fleet, 

The road became a village street; 

And tin's, before men were ou-are, 

A dty’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the centr.al street svas this 
Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men hvo centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this calf about 
And o’er his crooJeed pvjvey went 
The traffic of a continent, 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 

They follow still his crooked wai-. 

And lose one hundred years a day; 

For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 

In education, as in any line of endeavor, effective leadciship 
needs to avoid the ejisy habit of foHotving Uic "path of the 
calf,” the comfortable trail of tradition. Because of the soci.il 
importance of the school (and because of tlie tendency of some 
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schools to personify cultural lag) administrators have an im- 
portant obligation to use intelligence. 

Every professional practitioner worthy of the name has 
standards and ethics. To be an ethical member of his profession 
the administrator in education must recognize the moral re- 
sponsibility of being charged witli the welfare of children and 
youth. The leader also must recognize that the obligation to use 
intelligence is one of the ethical characteristics of tlie leadership 
responsibility. 

And what does that t* crbflf abstraction, “tbc obligation to tise 
intelligence” mean? 

It implies developing an insight into the values that motivate 
one’s OUT! behavior and the repudiation of those values that 
are unworthy. 

It requires guiding educational choices and decisions which 
give meaning to the maturation of children moving toward 
adult democratic citizenship responsibilities. 

It means the triumph of human reason over the temptations 
of e.vpediency, recourse to superstition, and subservience to 
prejudice. 

It involves the best of moral efforts to answer tlie questions, 
"What is the purpose of education?” “W^at is an educated 
man?” "How can education free the minds and hearts of men 
to create a humane civilization?” and “How can mankind out- 
match with improved human bein^ the improved technolog)’ 
of the present W’hich simultaneously promises a Golden Age 
without parallel and threatens a Dark Age of internecine 
horror?” 

The ohligation to use intelligence can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. Through its application in the past man has developed 
the ethics and morality of Western ideals of justice, standards 
for cooperative living, and the courage to work for better 
tomorrows. Sometimes because of, sometimes in spite of, edu- 
cation, man has devised local and global govemment (How- 
ever imperfectly they may fimction at tim«, these are proud 
achievements!) He has subdued vast areas of land and water 
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anti even dares to torn an appraising eye on the reaches of 
space hclwcen the worlds. 

For millennia tlicrc have liecn no enduring barriers to man s 
skill, Murago, and patience in the long climb from French cave 
or Swiss lake dwellings to the brink of unprecedented improve- 
tnents in the lot of all mankind. Tlie vision of what the world 
can become should motivate leadership gladly and sebiessly to 
\s'ork for improved educational opportimilies. May creative 
ahtattiona) hadership mcfeasmg?y fee? the desire fo strive 
with all persons of gootl intent to keep children and youth 
Imngry for knowledge and ajjprccialive of good things great 
and small, old and new. May the j'oung, as they move through 
school, leam to hate a lie, to retain the spirit of adventure, to 
feel indignation at injustice, and to recognize that the welfare 
of the individual human being is identical w'itb the u-elfare 
of all. 

Tliese are some of the goals svhich charge the leader with the 
obligation to use intelligence. May the obligation never be 
taken ligiitly. 


SUMMARY 

Tlje pri>’ileges and responsibilities of educational leadership 
should draw to administrative positions the highest tj'pe of 
persons the culture can produce: individuals wlm merit the 
earned satisfactions which are inlierent in the process of being 
associated vvith educators of sufficient vitalitj' to contribute 
significantly to society. 

In order to be secure as an educational leader, the adminis- 
trator needs to develop an accurate understanding of his per- 
sonal resources, of the demands of his job. and of the require- 
ments of the ci/kare which shapes and is, in turn, shaped by 
education. He should be reasonably certain that his personal 
attributes fit him for a leadership role and, if so, make a sus- 
tained effort to prepare for that role and to keep his prepara- 
tion up-to-date. 
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Specific hypotheses were advanced in Chapter Seventeen as 
to how preparation for leadership could best be attained. Fol- 
lowing this the meaning and nature of professional leadership 
activities were considered. 

The book ends with an attempt to state espHcitly a viewpoint 
implicit throughout its chapters: that able leadership recog- 
nizes the moral responsibility of working wth children and 
youth and accepts with this responsibility the obligation to 
use to the utmost of one’s capacity the resources of ones 
intelligence. 
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words, leadership accomplishments of both the distant and 
the recent past have altered and improved educational practices 
and conditions but they have in no way either lessened the 
opportunities or decreased the responsibilities of principals, 
superintendents, supeivisors, consultants, and others who are 
at present in administrative positions. In American education 
there is not only a heritage to be preserved, there is also toe 
responsibility to use effectively the educational knowledge 
which has been stockpiled, and to extend present opportunities 
for all children. 

‘Tlie past just as past is no longer our affair,” wrote Dewey, 
“but knowledge of the past is the key to understanding the 
present.”* The past developn^ent of administrative-supervisor)' 
positions will now’ be examined briefly, therefore, in order that 
the status of educational leadership today may be better 
understood. 


ADMINISTUATION AND 
SUPERVISION IN TIMES PAST 

Within the memory of men still active in the profession, the 
role of educational leaders has undergone remarkable changes. 
William C. ReaWs, Professor Emeritus in School Administration, 
the University of Chicago, and an elder statesman in his field, 
has characterized the former status of some superintendents, 
in whose schools he made certain of his early surveys, in the fol- 
lowing personal recollection: ^ 

Early in the study the Isurvey] staff and I met with the board 
of education. I was introduced to each member in turn and 
invited to take a seat at the table. I had, in the meantime, 
noticed a man sitting quietly at a desk in the comer of the room. 
Since I had not met him I asked the board president whom he 
might be. 

"Oh,” said the president, "he’s the superintendent. We might 
happen to want him for something.”’ 

*John Dewey, Democraaj and Educalfon (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1916), pp. 250-251. 

3 Dr. Hcavos told this story at an informal luncheon meeting for Chicago area 
superintendents in DecembCT, 1932. It is based on notes in the wTitcrs’ files. 
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preparation facilities and professional standards made it diffi- 
cult for boards to come to a decision” 

It also has been observed that head teachers and similar 
progenitors of the present-day principal sometimes were wary 
of acquiring a superior officer. One writer calls their opposition 
“serious” because of the fear on the part of the head teacher 
that he would lose responsibility and authority.’ 

In spite of handicaps such as those cited, over 25 major 
American cities had, by the 1860s, appointed men to positions 
involving duties analogous to those now performed by the 
superintendent. By 1890 Dr. M. E. Gates was able to state, as 
recorded in the Proceedings of the 'National Education Asso- 
ciation, that of the 420 cities over 5,000 inhabitants in the U. S. 
all but 40 had employed a superintendent of schools. 

In general, the leadership responsibilities accepted by these 
men were simple in comparison wth those of the administrative 
leader today. Here and there, however, administrators were at 
work spearheading advances in education which are now taken 
for granted. The schools of St. Louis, for example, became 
places of national interest under the dynamic direction of Wil- 
liam T. Harris. Beginning as Assistant Superintendent in 1866, 
and for 13 years as General Superintendent, his success was 
brilliant.* Under his administration Susan Blow introduced the 
first English language kindergartens in the United States 
(1873), and an elementary school science program— rare even 
now in many cities— was made a part of the curriculum in 1871. 
Similar innovations were the rule during his tenure. 

Origins of Super\ision. Supervision, if it is defined broadly, 
has a longer history in American education than has adminis- 
tration. Old records of the City of Boston indicate that citizens 
committees were appointed as far back as 1709 for the purpose 


•* American Association of School Administrators, The American School 
intendency, XXXth Yearbook (Washington, D. C., The Association, 19o-)» 
pp. 52-53. 

Relief, op. cit., p. 57fl. 

* Fenner and Fishbum, op. cit., p. llSfF. 

®S. R. Slavson and R. K. Speer, Science in the New Education (N'ew York. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934), pp. 18-21. 
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cialized areas such as school finance and school plant. Among 
leading writers of the decade were E. l\ Cubhcrlcy, J. C. Mor- 
rison, Ward Uceder, I. L. Kandcl, George Stra)'cr, Sr., and Fred 
and N. L. Engelhardt. Further evidence of the growing recog- 
nition of administrative leadership was the increasing level of 
superintendents’ academic preparation. By 1920 a sizable ma- 
jority of these men, in cities over 300,000 liad completed work 
for the Master’s degree and one in five held the Doctorate, 
seemingly an indication that administrators’ qualifications were 
increasing along with their responsibilities. A further index to 
the status of the superintendent of the 1920’s svas his financial 
position. A national sampling of 82 cities disclosed that the 
average administrator heading a school system received an 
annual salary' §1,200 greater than that of the mayor of his city,’" 
the next highest paid official. 

And what of leadership responsibilities as they coalesced 
during 1900-1930? Boards of education began, during this inter- 
val, to accept the idea that their chief executive was appreci- 
ably more than an errand-boy hired to do their bidding after 
a board decision was reached. Gradually ho came to be looked 
upon as an indispensable professional counselor to whom one 
turned as to a physician, engineer, la%vyer, or ardiitcct for pro- 
fessional or clinical advice. Not only did he become a trusted 
chief executive; be was also a vital link behveen the board and 
the dynamically expanding educational program in its entirety- 
His leadership role came to encompass responsibility for advice 
with reference to curriculum development, the purchase and 
use of educational materials, school organization, supervision 
of teaching, personnel policies, school housing, schoolkeeping, 
and the maintenance of desirable public relations. In sizable 
school systems an entire corps of assistants and specialists was 
developed to extend, to supplement, and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of his functions as the board’s chief professional official. 

B. C. Douglass (ed). Professional and Economic Status of the Ci/y Super- 
intendent of Schools fn the United States. First Yeaiboolc, The Department of 
Superintendence, NTIA {Washington. D. C., The Department. 1923h p. S5. 

D. M. Kidd and P. M. Clem, “Salaries of SuperiotendOTts and ^^ayors, 
American School Board Journal, 43:51. October, 1926. 
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In a statement accompanying the nacme diagram, Dr. 
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